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than their 
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TT SS OUT the laws of heredity 
when you plant in land fertilized 
with Shell ammonia, for it encourages 
crops to grow greener, bigger, faster. 

The magic is in the “N” (nitrogen) of 
Shell NHg, for nitrogen builds chlorophyll, 
the plant's food factory, and Shell am- 
monia is better than 81% nitrogen. Pound 
for pound, no other fertilizer comes close 
to ammonia s nitrogen content. 

Shell makes ammonia fertilizer from air 
and natural gas. It may be applied to the 
soil of Western farms through irrigation 


water or by direct injection. Either 
the farmer may choose to have Shell do 
whole job. And, either way, the cost of { 
tilizing is usually repaid 4 times ove: 
extra crop values. 

7 7 7 
Twenty years ago, Shell developed 
use of ammonia as a farm fertilizer, the 
invented the techniques and equipment 
for getting it into the soil. Since then 
through Shell's system of service and 
distribution, more than 500,000 
applications have been made to 


every kind of crop. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sawdust hurricane tamed by rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


UNDREDS of wooden boxes come 
into this plant every day. For 
years they were just thrown away. Then 
an engineer had an idea. Why not grind 
them up and use them for fuel? 

The idea worked fine except for a 
metal pipe the sawdust was blown 
through on the way to the furnace. 
The hurricane of flying wood splinters 
and chips wore it out in three months. 
This meant five hours labor while it 
was repaired, to say nothing of the 
expense for materials. 

The local B. F. Goodrich distributor 


suggested they use a B. F, Goodrich 
rubber hose made out of a special kind 
of rubber. He told the plant engineers 
how it outlasts steel on gravel chutes 
ten to one. 

Sawdust has been whistling through 
the new B. F. Goodrich rubber hose 
more than 18 months now and there's 
not a sign of any need for a replace- 
ment. The splinters and chips simply 
bounce off the rubber, doing no harm. 

Even now, with a record like this, 
B. F. Goodrich engineers are looking 
for a way to make this rubber better. 


Improvement is always going « 

B. F. Goodrich. All types of hos: 

veyor belts, V belts, even ‘‘kinds”’ of ru 

ber, get their share of thought. Not! 

is ever standard. Don’t decide any ru 

ber product you use or need is the be 

until you see your BFG distrib 

He will tell you how B. F. Goodric! 
has improved it. The B. FP. Goodric/ 
Company, Dept. M-253, Akron 18, Ohi 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 





Microwaves Replace Wires, 


Carry 2,000 Telegrams at Once 


WEATHER-PROOF"’ RELAY NETWORK INCREASES SPEED IN COMMUNICAT 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


® You find “microwaves” in the headlines 
over and over again these days 
ing the range of television, adding to your 


protection when you travel by plane, ship 


extend 


or train, and as in the headline above, 


carrying your telegrams even faster and 
more efficiently than ever before 


® Generating these microwaves ts a spe- 
cial type vacuum tube — an electronic 
device developed by Sperry and called 
the Klystron. About the size of your hand, 


the particular Sperry Klystron developec 
for Western Union provides sufficient 
power to permit a reliable beamed com 
OOO tele 


+ 


munications system Carrying 
grams through the air at the same time 
towers up to 50 miles apart. 
storms 


hetween 
Rain, winds, 
have no effect. Messages go undelayed in 


even lightning 
complete satety—ideal for secret defense 
communications. 

® Sperry’s development of the Klystron 
opened the door to countless new elec- 
tronic developments that strengthen our 
defenses, aid industry, and make living 


more pleasant. The very heart of radar 


Soot 


and radar defense systems is 
It puts the all-weather eyes 
precision bombing systems 
for the accuracy of air na 
tems, and makes possible 
devices aboard ships at sea 
generated by these versatil¢ 
television into your home 
the flow in cross-country oil 


® The application of microw 

extended more and more by 
government in their search 

more economical operations. ] 

this broadening use of mic 

Sper,y developed Klystron 

become a servant to the Ameri bl 
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DUST PAINTS SNOW FOUR COLORS! Whit 
snow was at a premium last March! In a two 
day period, pink snow fell in Lowa, blue snow 
in South Dakota, 
red snow in, of all places, Greenland! Meteor 
ologists believe dust particles from volcanos 
and deserts caused the multi-colored snowfall 


K@ i 


NO ADMITTANCE! Flame, and dirt 
can’t get past a tank vent that has an Air-Maz 
flame arrester. For use on tanks where inflam- 
mable liquids are stored, Air-Maze approved 
flame arresters give dependable p: 


brown snow in Kansas and 





sparks 


otection 


willy 
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CLEAN AIR BY THE DRAWERFUL. Flectr: 
electronic air-filters stop fine dust, pollen 
and smoke. Filter cells slide in and out like 
file cabinet drawers for 
"Building block” 


flexibility in size. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
=the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities. For condensed 
product catalog, write Air-Maze Corporation, 
Dept. C, 25000 Miles Rd.,¢ eveland 28 Ohio, 


AN ReGMAZS 


The Filter Engineers 
LIQUID FILTERS 


Ol SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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naze 


Cassy servicing 


construction allows greater 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 





Zenith Ca sretor 
and Flame Arrestor 


Depth Indicator 


Depth Recorder 


Aneroid Barometer 





mdi om boats: 


navigates... steers... 


finds fish . . . forecasts 


weather... communicates... 


improves Pleasure 


and Commercial boating 


so many ways! 


F BOATING isn’t your business or pleasure, you 
I probably were not aware that Bendix diversity 
ranges well into the marine field with a big package of 
high-quality devices which makes power boats safer, 
easier and more profitable to operate. 

Here, illustrated, is a representative group of 
products for use primarily by cruiser-type pleasure and 
commercial fishing boats. Clockwise, just above our 
name, are: 

Aneroid Barometer . . . an inexpensive, depend- 
able, easy-to-read instrument that shows pressure and 
barometric tendency. One of a complete line of weather 
instruments made by our Friez division for the world’s 
weather bureaus. 

Depth Recorder . . . electronic navigation aid. 
Draws accurate profiles of ocean floor. Also shows up 
schools of fish. Almost a standard tool of commercial 
fishermen, now available to sport fishermen. A Pacific 
Division product. 

Depth Indicator . . . visual indicator favored for 
lakes and rivers. Shows up sand bars, underwater 


obstacles. Has helped Mississippi pilots slice 36 hours 
off New Orleans-St. Louis run. A Pacific Divisio 
product. 

Zenith* Carburetor and Flame Arrestor 
famous for its economy and dependability. The flame 
arrestor is protection against fire that might result 
from backfiring. 

Ship-to-Shore Radio . . . Bendix offers a com 
plete line of top-quality radio telephone equipment. 
Also radio direction finders which establish ship’s posi 
tion via accurate sense bearings on known radio trans 
mission stations. Pacific Division products. 

Automatic Pilot and Remote Steering Contro/ 
. . . frees you from wheel-work. Will steer a straighter 
course than the best helmsman day or night, clear or 
fog, rough or calm. Pacific Division products. 

Electric Fuel Pump. . . dependable and exp/o 
sion-proof! Can deliver more than 30 gallons per hour 
Eliminates vapor lock even in hottest weather. When 
needed, two or more pumps can be manifolded. An 
Eclipse Machine Division product. 








Automatic Pilot and 
Remote Steering 
Control 


Electric Fuel Pump 


Broad View of Bendix 


The picture above is a glimpse of Bendix, We research, 
engineer and manufacture about a thousand different 
products for about every basic industry . . . from bobbin- 
holders for textile people to confidential components 
for the guided-missiles and nuclear physics fields. Tele- 
vision, radar, ultrasonics, telemetering and synthetic 
resins are other fields of endeavor. 


How Bendix Can Help You 


We will be glad to send you the complete 
story of Bendix Aviation, our products 
and facilities, now in booklet form. You 
are almost certain to discover one or 
more ways we can contribute to your 
business. Please make requests for 
“‘Bendix and Your Business’ on your 
company letterhead direct to: 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 


AVIATION 
CORPORATION = 


GS 
S; 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYWoop, CALIF. 


telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers 


ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH 
automotive, marine and smal! engine carburet: 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fue! pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, Mp 


meteorological instruments; precision instruments 
and recorders. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. | 
aviation instruments and components; foundry, 
SCINTILLA, SrpNEy, N. Y 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection 
BENDIX RApIO, Towson, Mp 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 

. and aviation radio; television 
MARSHALL-Ec.iPseE, Troy, N. Y 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins 
RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters 
BENDIX-SKINNER, Detroit, MICH 
micronic filters. 

CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 

HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
LAKE SHORE, ST. JosePH, MIcH 
power steering and automotive devices. 
UTica, UTICA, N. Y. 
aviation components. 
MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 

PIONEER CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components 
YorxK, YorK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 








Dispel the Shadow 


of Time... 


Modernize Your Elevators 


He had his foot in the door the first day your building was 
complete. Then he moved in; little by little took up more space 


until suddenly —Father Time became a troublesome tenant. 


An investment in Westinghouse elevator modernization may be 
just what your building needs to help you meet new 


building competition. 


Our elevator modernization experts help make the most 
of your existing installation. They add new equipment only 
when necessary to make your system equal to that of any new 


building, both in operation and appearance, 


Westinghouse modernization experts have helped management 
increase rentals in all types of buildings. Their service has 
kept existing buildings young in the face of new building 
competition by providing fast, smooth, efficient 


Westinghouse elevator service. 


Our engineers are ready to talk over your problems at any time. 


Call our nearest office today. 


. Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS © ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you caw ee SURE...1F 11's Westinghouse 





“JOB-FITTED COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


PUTS FLOOR-CLEANING ON 


PRODUCTION BASIS 
our 


— Saga Superintendent of Maintenance 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE COMPAKY 


BARE NaN me 


Victor Adding Machine Company, 
Chicago, insists on maximum pro- 
duction in floor-cleaning as well 
as in manufacturing. Like other 
production-wise industrial concerns, 
Victor cleans floors with a Job- 
Fitted Combination Scrubber-Vac! 
This single unit 


Completely Wechanizes Scrubbing 


—applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if 
required, and picks up all in one 
operation! Job-fitted to specific needs, a 
Scrubber-Vace provides maximum brush 
coverage. Model 213P, shown in illustra- 
tions at left, is designed for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 
26-inch brush spread, and cleans up to 
8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes still 
larger sizes — in gasoline as well as electric 
models — and also sizes for smaller oper- 
ations. From this complete line, you can 
choose the Scrubber-Vac that will put 
your floor-cleaning on a production basis 
and reduce labor costs. And you can lease 
or purchase the machine. Maintenance 
men like the convenience of working with 
a Serubber-Vac. This all-in-one unit is 
self-propelled, and there are no switches 
to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to 
desired rate. 


It's also good to know there's a Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer nearby to 
help train your operators in the proper 
use of Finnell Equipment and to make 
periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3806 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. pee SE 


Originators of 


PRINCIPAL 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 





READERS REPORT 


New Era in Printing 


Dear Sir 
Having recently comp i eight 
month student research p t on new 
developments in the print dustry, 
at the Harvard Business S € m™ 
tice that . . . your article « hotocom 
position |BW—May15'54 tates 
“The new process is called tocompo 
sition. . [he idea is sti 
The commercial! 
phototypesetting is definit v. How 
ever, the idea could har illed 
novel as the first patents f I 
were filed in England 
The Bawtree machine wh back 
to 1915 was based on tl itents 
In 1910, William C. Hueb lesigned 
a machine for setting ty; film in 
this country; at the sam« 
Dutton in Great B 
vising the Photoline mach 
J. R. C. August designe 
Hunter machine, and in ! 
type was devised by the G 
ing manufacturer, M.A.N 
We sincerely hope that 
will take advantage of tl 
Photon and Linofilm 
your article, and that it 
sider them “new” fifty v 
Rapnaet H. | 
STANLEY J. | 
Ortro P. Geu 
DonaLtp C., HH 
ALEXANDER I) 
Prer L. Orr 
Ricnwarp B. | 
Ricuarp T. \\ 
PRINTING RESEARCH 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


Dear Su 

Re) your May 15 art 
ing: A Step Beyond the I 
a fourth machine . n 
an identical purpose but 
tion and on the market. It 
writer,” built by Comm«< 
Corp. of Rochester, N. 

I'he Justowriter does th 
article outlines for the Lin 
and Fotosetter with on 
exception. It does not us¢ 
has a limitation that on! 
cold type can be set on 
chine. 

The Justowriter is 
Linofilm in that 
tape which is fed into 
unit, and justification is el 
instead of reproducing « 
considerable cost per mea 
reproduces with a carbon 
slick paper. This gives 
“prot” for offset reprod 
tremely low cost and at a 
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SQUEEZE PLAY 


A compression riveter that de- 
livers its power with a squeeze 
instead of a slap, has boosted 
the assembly of these toggle 
links to 150 units an hour. 
The links are used in making 
folding high chairs. 

A second compression riv- 
eter in the same plant swages 
clips onto adjusting springs— 
an operation that has also 
attained the high rate of 150 
pieces an hour. 

The reason for these re- 
markable production scores is 
the riveter itself, which oper- 
ates on compressed air. When 


RELLER TOOL 


1301 FULTON STREET 


Another 


KELLER AIR TOOL 


Engineered to Industry 


BOOSTS PRODUCTION SCORES 


the ram of a Keller Com- 
pression Riveter comes down 
against the work, it doesn’t 
need to strike with the full 
impact necessary to carry 
through to the end of the 
stroke because air pressure 
builds up steadily behind the 
ram and keeps forcing it down 

. Maximum pressure being 
attained only at the end of 
the stroke. 

In contrast with riveters 
that depend on the initial im- 
pact for carry-through, Keller 
Pneumatic Riveters cause less 
deformation of small, fragile 





GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Riveters 


le 
‘ |A+ 9 


Ovills Compression Air 
Motors 


parts, less distortion, less 
breakage, and fewer rejects. 

As a result, Keller Com 
pression Riveters have many 
uses where a squeeze is better 
than a slap —for punching, 
crimping, staking, and form 
ing operations in addition to 
riveting. 

The compression riveter is 
only one of many Keller Air 
Tools that speed production 
and reduce costs. Have you 
discussed your problems with 
the factory-trained Keller ap 
plication engineer near you 
He is as near as your phone 


COMPANY 





aS ge 


Screw Grinders Nut Setters 
Drivers 


, 
fr 
Aisfeodrilts 


Pie Toole Lngintteed. To indudTiy 





With a white-hot ribbon of steel 
racing through the rolls at express 
train speed, a lot of scrap can be 
produced in an incredibly short time 
unless roll adjustment is under im- 
mediate and constant control. 

Control involves continuous gaging 
just behind the rolls but since the 

strip is white-hot, contact gages are impossible. 

Thus about seven years ago Sheffield Research undertook the 
difficult problem of a non-contact gage. In due course the Measuray 
was perfected. With it, the thickness of the steel moving under the 
gaging head is accurately measured by indicating its resistance to 
X-ray penetration 

Today the Measuray is used not only in the rolling of steel, brass 
and aluminum, but also to control the thickness of many other products 
such os plastics, coated fabrics, film, rubber, etc. Another Sheffield 
contribution which is helping industry to live by the inch more profitably. 

Without modern economical production equipment to assure inter- 
changeability, both the mass production assembly line and today’s 
replacement parts system would be impossible. 


industry lives by the inch. 


Measuray Division, The Sheffield Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 





reproducing speed of 1: 
munute, 

The only present disadya tage 
find is that the Justowriter 8-point typ. 
face is unsightly for solid newspaper 
copy ... however. . . thi tcoming 
will be eliminated. 

Joun R. Tm HWAITI 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
DAILY WORLD 
OPELOUSAS, LA. 


Dear Sir: 
the article refers 
booklet on photocompos: 
just issued by our organizat 
The booklet 


pages, and not four 


DIRECTOR 

INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAI 
UNION 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


¢ That's the worst of thi 
equipment. 


The Dilemma 


Dear Sir: 

. . . (Re) your editoria 
sors Dilemma {[BW—Ma 

I agree that Alcoa 

great service to the televi 
by sponsoring “See It N 
hope the service will not b 
I'he sponsor pays for the 
program. I believe that 
inserts a disclaimer. Perhaps 
of the editorial, or someor 
better suggestion to make 

As to sponsors of prog! 
this, I agree that they shou 
anything to do with the pr 
tent. I think the way it 
dled at the present time is 
way it should be done, 
done, but you have opened 
deserves greater exploration 

Open minds are needed 
ing matters such as this in 
broadcasting and_televisio: 
and industry, through spx 
programs of this nature, r 
public service and win th 
the people, and it helps 
as well 


CHAIRMAN 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
MITTEE NATIONAL ASSN. O! 
& TELEVISION BROADCAST! 

NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 


Dear Sir 

Your editorial praised th 
Alcoa in sponsoring the “‘c« 
program of FE. R. Murrow. S 
I think, was misplaced. } 
my firm purpose to buy 
Alcoa aluminum, however |ii 
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How this DIESEL takes a city SWIMMING and GOLFING! 


HE citizens of Hearne, Texas, know what it 

means to have their own municipal power plant, 
powered by modern Cooper-Bessemer Gas-Diesel 
engines, running almost entirely on natural gas at 
the highest efficiencies known today. 

While giving them power and light at normal 
rates, this combination actually produces 64% of the 
city’s total revenue and is responsible for low prop- 
erty taxes. In addition, the plant’s revenue has largely 
defrayed the cost of a 92-acre park, a golf course, 
fully equipped club house and a big swimming pool 
with bath house, to say nothing of absorbing the 
cost of lighting schools and streets. 


Quite a break for the people of Hearne? Sure, but 
today it's common where wise city planning can 
team up gas fuel with modern Gas-Diesel engines. 
Cooper-Bessemer developed and introduced Gas- 
Diesels only a few years ago... and they were money 








Another example 
of 
efficient power 


at lower cost 


This big Cooper-Bessemer Gas-Diese! engine and another 
still larger one provide municipal power and light for the 
City of Hearne, Texas, at extremely low cost 


savers right from the start. Since then there have been 
constant improvements for ever greater benefits and 
economies. 


It's pretty good evidence that regardless of your 
heavy-duty power needs, stationary, mobile or marine, 
it will pay you to check on the new things being done 
by one of America’s oldest engine builders 





Mount Vernen, Ohio 


/ J 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pe 


New York * Chicege * Washington * San Francisco * Los Angeles * 

Sen Diego * Houston * Dallas * Odessa * Pampa * Greggten 

Seattle * Tulsa * St. Levis * Gloucester * New Orleans * Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Halifex, N.S 


DIESELS*GAS ENGINES*GAS-DIESELS« ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS: HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 





Lam White: Hot hoz? 


Johns-Manville Insulations 
help industry make better products 


for better living at lower cost 


@ By controlling and conserving heat and cold, J-M 
Insulations help produce the products and comforts 
which contribute to our better way of life. They serve 
industry in manufacturing metal products, from the 
handy ice-cream scoop to the-steel for our automobiles 
in freezing and preserving food for our tables... 
in generating electricity to light our homes and to 
produce the materials for our everyday needs 


Johns-Manville Insulations are scientifically engi- 
neered to the job. Experienced J-M Insulation Engi- 
neers serve industry by specifying the right J-M 
materials for every industrial temperature from 400F 
below zero to 3000F above. 

Experienced J-M Insulation Contractors apply ma- 
terials according to proved Johns-Manville methods. 
This combination of skilled men and scientific insula- 
tion saves American industry a billion dollars in 
fuel every year. For more information write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


For 95 years industry has looked to 
Johns-Manville to solve its insulation problems 
#T.M. Reg. US. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


INSULATIONS 


SERVE YOU—BY SERVING INDUSTRY 





as any part of the money I sp 
go to support E. R. Murrow 

Murrow may dislike and d 
McCarthy if he desires. He 
need to let his feeling distort 
and undignify his reporting 
I can pay for. Ridicule and 
I cannot. 

|. I : O’Man 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dear Sir: 

About the only rea 
can think of that a busin 
advertises in any form of 1 
create goodwill and thus 
uct. Certainly Edward R. M 
not creating goodwill for hi 
when he smears Sen. Me 
is about the only U.S. sena 
who has courage enough t 
and fight the Communists. | t! 
the Aluminum Co. of America 
mitting two mistakes in 
Murrow. First, it is buildin 
among a substantial segme: 
market, and second, it is aidins 
who isn’t fighting Communi 
doing what he can to belittle t! 
are. . 

Grorce E. Srrin 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Dear Sir 
This is an excellent 
on a problem of major impo 
the broadcasting industry ai 
American public 
Donan | 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 

COMMUNICATIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA, ILI 


Penney Pay 
Dear Sir: 


.. In your story on | 
pensation paid to executive: 
May22’54,p70), under the head 
tail Chains,”” there is an error 
nection with our compan 
and directors 

The first listing in the artic 
J. C. Penney, founder and chai 
the board, as receiving a salar 
446 . He has received no 
sation whatsoever from the 
since 1934. Although he is 
of the board, he devotes his tim 
to interests other than compa 
agement problems 

The information concern 
pensation paid George E.. Mach 
tive vice-president, is also som 
error. He received compensat 
$103,446, which included a 
$10,000. The remaining amount 
$103,446 represents the amou 
under our compensation pla: 
$8,381 is the company’s contrib 
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his retirement fund. The $13,094 has 
no connection with his earnings what- 
soever; it represents a possible figure for 
pension after retirement. 

No officer, director or any other per- 
son in Our company receives a salary 
of more than $10,000 per annum. All 
other compensation is paid under our 
basic company compensation plan. 

Ratpn Brown 
EXECUTIVE DEPT. 
J. C. PENNEY CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INC, 


¢ We shouldn't have been wrong this 
year—we've reported correctly on the 
same situation im previous years. 


Advertising Disclaimer 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, Battle of the ‘Tooth- 
paste Additives [BW—May22’54,p41}, 
brought to the mind of the writer the 
text on the carton containing a tube 
of Co-op Toothpaste, recently pur- 
chased at a local consumers’ coopera- 
tive. 

In comparison with the claims made 
by highly advertised brands, it is mag- 
nificent in its understatement 

“The best insurance for sound teeth 
is: (1) proper diet with plenty of milk, 
fresh fruits and vegetables; (2) regular 
visits to your dentist; (3) thorough 
brushing after every meal. Thorough 
brushing cleans the teeth—often 
dentifrice at all is required. Or an ef.- 
fective and inexpensive dentifrice such 
as precipitated chalk or a mixture of 
table salt and baking soda can he used. 
Many users prefer a_pleasant-tasting 
dentifrice, such as Co-op Toothpaste, 
which encourages regular brushing by 
both children and adults.” 

Joun H. Nissen 
THOMAS MORTIMER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


City Management: Three Firsts 


Dear Sir: 

In your May issue (p. 8), Mayor 
Grubert of Staunton, Va., is correct in 
telling you that Sumter, S. C., was not 
“the first city ever to hire a manager; 
the date: 1912.” ... 

Mayor Grubert is incorrect in assert 
ing that Staunton, in 1908, was the 
first city to “put into operation the city 
manager form of municipal govern 
ment.” 

Galveston, in 1900, started the com 
mission form (without a manager). 
Staunton, in 1908, was first to employ 
a city manager (without a commission) 
and Sumter in 1912 was first to put 
together the commission-manager form 
now called the council-manager plan. 

Ricuarp S. Curps 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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¢ 
Let your WE run your errands... 


without paying a nickel to buy equipment 


You can save valuable time, cut down 
on wasted man-hours, with a plant 
intercommunication system like the 
one shown above. And it needn’t cost 
you a penny in capital expenditure. 

Stromberg-Carlson’s unique sound 
equipment leasing plan lets you enjoy 
the benefits of a complete paging, 
interphone, and music system, on the 
same low-cost basis business is al- 
ready using to rent cars, trucks, busi- 
ness machines, etc. 

Fitting your sound system is like 


ray: 


fitting a suit of clothes, No two offices 
or factories are built alike. That's why 
we recommend a free survey by 
experienced Stromberg-Carlson engi- 
neer. Keeping an alert eye on costs, 
factors 


privacy, convenience, noise 
and traffic loads, the Stromberg-Car! 
son specialist comes up with the right 
analysis to give you a perfectly tai- 
lored system. 

No cost, no obligation. Mail the 
coupon today for details of the lease 
plan and free survey offer. 


EVEN NOISY DEPART. 
MENTS are easily reached 
by these high-powered 
Stromberg-Carlson cone 
speakers. 


< 
—— ee ee ee ee ee ee 
pyr y Rn ae 


Stromberg-Carlson} SOUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


1202 Clifford Avenue, Rochester 21, N. Y. 


Please send me more information on your plan for leasing intercommunication 


equipment. 
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that cant be matehe 


DRAMATIZE OTIS ELECTRONIC LEADERSHIP 


The Otis Electronic Door is the 
crowning achievement in the field 
of the Operatorless Elevator. Its 
unmatched “electronic polite- 
ness” is available only with 
AUTOTRONIC elevators. The 
successful development of this 
door insured the ability of opera- 
torless elevators to move great 
masses of people in busy buildings 
with the greatest degree of safety. 


























Only AUTOTRONIC elevators 
have car and hoistway doors with 


an electronic zone of detection. It 
is a proximity zone that extends in 
front of the leading edges of both 


4 


the car and hoistway doors up to 
shoulder height. Naturally, it is in- 
visible to the passengers. (See 
phantom drawing at the left.) 


No time is lost. The doors close 
promptly after each stop. If the 
electronic zone detects a person’s 
presence, the doors politely reverse 
—even before they can touch the 
passenger. But if there is no chance 
of passenger interference, the 
doors continue to close without 
unnecessary car delay. 


This zone of detection politely 
helps to prevent passengers from 
delaying the elevator, too. If a talk- 
ative passenger lingers overlong in 
the doorway, a buzzer sounds and 
the doors slowly, firmly —but 
politely nudge the passenger out 
of the doorway so the car can 
proceed on its way. 


And most important from a 
building manager’s viewpoint, this 
zone of detection is on duty all of 
the time the elevators are in opera- 


tion. Its electronic reflexes never 
tire or slow down. It is a most vital 
point of AUTOTRONIC elevatoring 
Its unmatched superiority makes 
possible uniformly fast, regula: 
service in Otis automatic passen- 
ger elevators. 














Otis AUTOTRONIC elevatoring 
saves up to $7,000 a car, each 
year. It is suitable for office build 
ings, hotels, hospitals, banks, and 
department stores. Visit a new or 
modernized installation. Ask any 
of our 268 offices for details. 

o e + 
Otis Elevator Company 
260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


AUTOTRONIC.- 


ELEVATORING 





We've been saying 


‘‘Eye Accidents Cost More than 


Here's One that Cost ‘4800 


Claimant was a fireman on a locomotive used to haul wood in Program. Such a program can not only cut eye a 
a company logging areca. Sand blew into his eyes while he was pensation costs materially but can save idle machi 
leaning out of the cab in the course of his work. Despite opera- What's more, you'll lower your insurance costs 
tions and extensive treatment, complete blindness set in. An your accident rates), and protect the quality of you 
award was made of $12. per week for 400 weeks and $6. per because skilled workers do a better job than sub 
week thereafter Write American Optical Company, 416 \ 

Very few industrial eye accidents are as serious and as Southbridge, Mass. for booklet. Or ask an AO S 
costly. But there are MORE of the less serious injuries, which sentative to call with facts and figures do 
makes overall costs higher. Are vou protected ? 


You are if you operate an AO Eye Protection 


\ ibe ( \otical 


**According to the National Society for the Preven yo ~ 


” A os 
tion of Blindness, 9O% of eye accidents con be pre } Sefety Zone w 


vented when workers weer sofety goggles Optical Safety § 


Copyright 1954 Americen Optical Company in compens 
SOUTHBRIDGCE, MASSACHUSETTS . BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Business indicators are just as mixed as you would expect them to be 
in any breath-catching period. 

This provided an auspicious time for Dr. Arthur Burns to hold his first 
press conference since becoming chief of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers (page 33) for at least two reasons: 


* There were enough favorable omens to back his moderate optimism. 
* His cheerfulness should help bring an upturn if one is at hand. 


Plummeting prices in Wall Street were, perhaps, a discordant coinci- 
dence for Dr. Burns. The stock market has lost caste as a forecaster, but its 
sourest day in four years chilled sentiment a bit just the same. 


Business supports almost any point of view at the moment. 

Construction goes on setting records (and finally is bettering its margin 
over a year ago), but the level of business spending on new plant and equip- 
ment apparently is lagging behind expectations. 

Steel continues its slow gains, but auto sales are a little slower. 

Employment, over all, is a trifle higher and unemployment a little lower. 
Yet the number of jobs in manufacturing declined again in May. 


Contract awards for new construction began, a good many weeks ago, 
to indicate that building was on its way. Now the results are coming in. 


Value of work put in place on all types of construction during May was 
pushed up almost to $3.1-billion. Not only is this the best figure ever 
recorded for the month; it also is more than 4% ahead of a year ago. 


This improvement in the rate of gain, if it holds, is the important thing. 
The plus margin, early this spring, had virtually melted away. 


Home building, like construction generally, seems to be improving 
its comparisons with a year ago. Work on privately financed dwelling units 
in May was worth $1,064-million. That’s about $50-million ahead of May, 
1953—the first really good gain so far in 1954. 


Business confidence has been the mainstay in keeping recession mild 
Yet this confidence, measured in dollars spent rather than in public state- 
ments, may have been less robust than we thought. 

That, at least, is the feeling you get from lower-than-expected outlays 
on new plant and equipment in the first quarter (page 33). 

It might be noted, too, that future programs have been sliced a little 


There’s little mystery about the patterns of business spending. 

Almost invariably, since the war, business has budgeted its plant-and- 
equipment expenditures—and then exceeded the budget. This is second 
nature when new business, present and prospective, inundates you. 

But, for nearly a year, the flood of new orders has been ebbing. The 
canny course has been to slow up on expansion and modernization. 
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When you look at the prospects for capital expenditures—whether in 
terms of bricks and mortar, machine tools and fork trucks, or display cases 


and delivery vans—just remember this: 

Business spending on capital equipment will follow the curve of activity. 
The effect of an upturn this autumn could be but one thing. 

— = 

Business improvement has still to show itself in the labor market. 

Employment went up, to be sure, between April and May. And unem- 
ployment went down (though not by enough to shout about). 

These betterments, however, were in farming. Nonfarm jobs dipped. 


Factory operations appeared to level off (or even pick up a little in May), 
but it remains for June job figures to reflect the turn in output. 

Up to the date of the May nose count, employment in manufacturing 
continued downward—200,000 jobs lost in a month, 144-million in a year. 


Watch the June figures on the labor force when they come out, about a 
month from now, because they’ll stir up a fuss. 

The nut of the matter probably will be an upturn in factory employment. 
But unemployment will get the headlines. Youngsters, out of school, have 
swelled the work force—with jobs still hard to find. 


Pollyanna-fashion, you might say that 1954’s best feature employment- 
wise is that it hasn’t been any worse. 

Thanks to outdoor work, mainly on farms, jobs are up about 1.4-million 
from January. (Then they were 59 7-million, now 61.1-million.) 

As the weather opened up, most of those laid off in manufacturing went 
into building or agriculture (or bumped somebody else out of doors). This 
cut more than 400,000 off the 3.7-million March jobless peak. 


Washington finds 3-million-plus unemployment too high to live with. 

Not only does the figure sound bad, but the pinch results in local 
pressures that can’t be ignored in an election year. 

“Substantial labor surplus” now exists in 51 major areas against 16 a 
year ago; and such a surplus afflicts 58 smaller areas against 18. 


Cities sometimes are willing to be placed in Group IV—areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus—despite unhappy connotations because of the potential 
federal aid that attaches to the tag. 

Heretofore, any area with more than a 6% labor surplus went into 
Group IV; now, however, that class has been subdivided: 


Group IV-A means a surplus between 6% and 12%; in Group IV-B, 
available workers total more than 12% of the labor ferce. 


Watch this talk about factory “discounts” on new ears. Gossip takes 
in more than just the slow-moving models. This raises misgivings of the 
peak sales season ending before Memorial Day rather than Labor Day. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 12, 1964, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Toughest jobs on wheels 
... are jobs for Kelsey-Hayes 


Keeping heavy loads on the move where the going 

gets tough is routine rolling for Kelsey-Hayes Wheels 
They're built to take it. They're engineered for 

brutal punishment with an extra measure of strength and 
stamina for steady, trouble-free rolling on the job, any job, 
anywhere. And the makers of motor vehicles know this 
For today, as in the past 45 years, they rely on Kelsey-Hayes 
for wheels of rugged dependability—wheels for trucks, 
trailers, tractors, buses and passenger cars. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit 32, Mich 


ELSEY @ HAYES 


World’s Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 


Wheels, Brakes, Hubs, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry . 9 Plants—Detroit and Jackson, M 
McKeesport, Pa. ... Los Angeles... Windsor, Ont., Canada ... Davenport, la. (French & Hecht Form implement and Wt 





It helps bring you every} 
even the air- 





LIGHT FOR 
FREEDOM 


POWER FOR 
PROGRESS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 





hing in this store — 
onditioned comfort! 





N THIS inviting modern store are toilet- 
[ ries and drugs—fountain pens and books 
electrical applian es, toys, food and 
candy And there's a fresh cool air-conal NEW TYPE G ELECTRIC MOTOR ix more com: 


tioned climate to make your visit pleasant lowering accepted performance standards. New 


provides greatly improved physical protectior 
and comfortable. 
Where does the electric motor fit in thi 
picture helped make it, process it, package it or Allis-Chalmers has pioneered 
Eiectric motors furnish the power tor leliver it velopment of the electric motor 
the store's air-conditioning system, And The new Allis-Chalmers electric motor has with turbines, generators, transfor 
just about every item in the store comes shown here is the “‘workhorse of industry and other electrical equipment w 
you in greater quantity better in quality It Operates tans pumps compressors and vide industry with power to make 


and at a lower price because electric motors —_ production machinery of almost every kind things—-at lower prices for everyo 


28 Produce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALMAERS&. 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OCHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P.Q.-—ST. THOMAS, ONT, 





MORE REASONS TO GO ON THE B & O Among the mar 
railroads which are placing new equipment in their crack trail 
to make them even more inviting, comfortable and safe, is t! 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

We have recently delivered to the B & O a group of duples 
roomette-bedroom cars built of stainless steel. You can enjoy the 
quiet, smooth ride, their all-round luxury on such famous trai: 
as the Capitol Limited, the National Limited and the Diploma 

While providing the newest for long-distance travelers, t! 
B & O has also brought greatly improved service to commute! 
in Pittsburgh, Washington and Baltimore with Budd sell 
propelled RDC rail diesel cars. 

The B & O typifies the new philosophy of railroading, whic! 
recognizes that when you provide attractive equipment and fil 
service, people prefer to ride in trains. 

The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 


Automobile and Truck Bodies and Wheels, Railway Passenger Cars lilhiia 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


5—-1947-49=100 





1947-49 =100 

















1954 


a : | 100 


then SR ECR ES ores” oe Leyar over 190TveP ett eet tray OSTECtaS EPTSERTEESSS 90 
194 a 9S) oS ee : tel Pee 


§ Lotest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) _ . « Se oe 13) 812 91.6 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) +1,674 , 2,208 
Production of automobiles and trucks 148,744 : 134,619 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) A $50,755 $55,295 $49,255 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 8,433 435 8,096 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,431 422 6,409 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,192 : 1,606 
Paperboard production (tons) 241,709 A 233,423 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 68 68 67 75 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 47 46 41 56 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +8% -5% -2% none 
Business failures (Din and Bradstreet, number) 218 206 206 217 


PRICES 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 437.0 436.7 434.1 415.5 311.4 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 87.9 87.2 86.5 86.8 ++73 ; 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. _ 1947-49 = 100) 101.2 101.9 101.3 89.1 ++75.4 
Print cloth (spot and near 19.2¢ 19.2¢ 19.1l¢ 21.2¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. : 140.9 140.8 140.8 136.3 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $28.25 $28.58 $27.58 $39.87 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&M]J, ‘Ib.) eT ee Py ere 30.000¢ 30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.985¢ 14.045« 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas Ce MU. cwviiakab> ov enes $2.26 $2.41 $2.45 $2.21 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 34.33¢  +34.40¢ 34.47¢ 33.12¢ 30.56¢ 
WOM I, NS eins Si wede ccccche choice sr SePee heehee sisketers $2.12 $2.12 $2.12 $2.12 $1.5 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) ‘ 231.5 227.1 189.4 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) ‘ 3.49% 3.474% 3.83% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) -li% 14-18% 14-11% 21% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks aa ; 180,502 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 21,854 22,145 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks . 133,041 32,377 29,144 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. , 25,490 25,274 25,418 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Ea > no Se . 
$1,930 $2.013 $803 





454,358 54,047 53,708 +445,820 
79,893 75,981 +4+72,036 
22,690 ++9.299 
+449,879 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) ; $2,090 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) at May.. ere $992 $878 $947 $197 
Employment (in millions)... . ; May. . ey x61.1 x60.6 61.7 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions)... . tie Paes « j ees x3.3 x3.5 1.3 2.3 
Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) May ty oben 110.9 111.0 109.8 78.7 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)............ Apri $11,635 $11,754 $11,445 $5.489 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) . Apri $22,686 $22,563 $22,387 $9,791 


* Preliminary, week ended June §, 1954, t Revised. x New Series. Not comparable with previous data 
tt Estimate. & Date for Latest Week’ on each series om request 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


ROBERT R. YOUNG, SURE OF VICTORY, IS... 
planning in advance some important changes for 


the Central . 


WARREN'S COURT MAKES HISTORY. The Su- 
preme Court's anti-segregation decision tops the 


list for the year 


NEW TORTURE TRACK TESTS CAREENING 
CHRYSLERS. They try to prove the engineers are 


TAX REVISION: BOOST FOR INVESTMENT. The 


the floor 


GM's CURTICE ... 
vamping his management team 


BUT IT MAY YET MATCH 1953. SEC report sees 
a drop in capital spending. . 


in re- 
p. 33 


is choosing these men 


p. 33 


HOUSING LAW. It's getting a as it moves 


through Congress 
ANOTHER LOOK AT DISTRIBUTION. 


p. 34 


Twentieth 


. 30 Century Fund will make a two-year study stressing 


function 


Senate Finance Committee's version is headed for 


MEXiCO’S NEW GRANARY, THE 
NORTHWEST. They're having an 
agricultural boom south of the bor- 
rey p. 156 
TROUBLE COOKING UP FOR PERON. 
Labor and management problems are 
threatening Argentina ....... p. 160 
BRITISH PLANES FOR U.S. Capital 
Airlines went shopping.......p. 161 


MARKETING A CAMERA REVOLU- 
TION. Here's what Dr. Edwin Land's 
picture-in-a-minute invention did for 
Polaroid (cover) ..p. 102 
BOSOM FRIEND. Poses, the stick- 
on-bra, is looking for a buyer. .p. 110 


THE PROSPECTS CONTINUE DARK. 
The rail analysts on Wall Street fore- 
see a bad year for the roads. .p. 128 
RACING FOR THE POT OF URA- 
NIUM. Security dealers in Utah are 
alarmed at the frenzied rate of share 
trading. p. 130 


TIGHTENING UP... of Texas in- 
surance laws will plug a few more 
loopholes. . 132 


ATOMIC INDUSTRY: BORN A 
GIANT AND GETTING BIGGER. 
Who will get the contracts for plants 
and equipment when Congress gives 
the green light? p. 118 


GM AND FORD UMPIRES ... have 
the same title, but their jobs can't be 
compared , p. 164 
NO RAID PACT SIGNED ... BUT 








Business Outlook . 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week. . 


Local Business ... 
Readers Report 








STILL WOBBLY. The AFL and CIO 
agreement fosters only temporary 
optimism .... p. 166 
ON THE 1954 BARGAINING FRONT: 
EMPLOYERS EYE EXTRA COST. 
Management takes a new look at 
fringe benefits p. 168 


INDUSTRY AND ARMY BATTLE FOR 
GRADS. Campaign speeches in June 
are not enough p. 43 
WHO SUCCEEDS . a president— 
if the line of succession is wide-open? 
Auto-Lite faced the problem last 
month hai p. 44 
LETTING THE PARENT GET WORD 
IN, TOO. Owens-Illinois Glass feels 
its divisions have had the spotlight 
too long 


1954's SALESMAN: COCKY AND 
SURE. The annual NSE convention 
forecast fair weather and smooth sail 
ing. p. 56 
TRADING STAMPS IN TROUBLE. 
The premium coupon system is run- 
ning into both legal and business 
snags. p. 58 
ALLIS-CHALMERS TAKES ITS 
WARES TO THE FIELD. Illinois farm- 
ers last week saw some new equip- 
ment in action p. 64 
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ITS HAPPENING EVERYWHERE 
The trend to the suburbs is gaining 
speed. .... p. 68 
STORE BUILDING SPREE. They're 
having a fight to expand in Knox- 
ville. pa p. 73 
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BIG BOARD FALLS ON ITS FACE. 
This may be the stock break the 
bears are predicting p. 162 


HE’S BEING FITTED FOR KAISER 
ERMINE. Edgar F. Kaiser is prepar- 
ing himself to receive his father's 
crown ; p. 178 
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Here’s how one waste 
plant onswers the problem p. 78 
NEW TANKER FLEET. And a new 
policy for Cities Service p. 80 
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Royal Jet, Inc., finds waste space can 
be useful p. 82 
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NEERS ABOUT PLASTICS. His guid- 
ing hand helps to sell these new 
materials. p. 84 
NEW PRODUCTS p. 88 
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ST. LAWRENCE: POWER FOR TWO 
NATIONS AND A PATHWAY FOR 
SHIPS. How the U. S. and Canadian 
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two projects p. 143 


THE BLACKSMITH FORGES A NEW 
FARM NICHE. The village smithy is 
a mightier man in the mechanized 
oO... ne p. 92 
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PARKING FOR 
HELICOPTER 
COMMUTERS 


The copters are coming — 


and thanks, in part, to nickel they’re stronger and safer than ever 


The coming new and improved com- 
mercial helicopters won’t be two- or 
three-seaters. They'll be big birds, 
transport-size. Big, strong, rugged, 
safe! — thanks to the design and 
production ‘‘know-how”’ of their 
makers and to their wide-spread use 
of nickel alloy steels. 


Take the rotor hubs on the big, 
transport type of helicopters for 
example. 


An engineer’s nightmare, these 
hubs are subject to terrific stresses, 
extreme fatigue, severe shock loads. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


So, as in most of all the forged parts 
on this giant whirlybird, including 
the vital blades themselves, the de- 
signers make use of a rugged alloy 
steel containing nickel. 


Or take the major working parts 
of this helicopter’s engines — crank- 
shaft, cams, gears. In these, too, 
there can be no maybe about the 
metal used. For the sake of safety 
and dependability, it’s a heat-treated 
nickel alloy steel. 


In ’copters, as in fixed-wing air- 
planes, Inco nickel’s role is an invisi- 


ble one. Its identity is lost when it i 
alloyed with other metals to give 
them strength, toughness, or othe: 


special properties. 

Yours for the asking... Dr: 
on Inco’s fund of useful informat 
on the properties, treatment, fal 
cation and performance of alloy 
taining nickel. 
Write for - 


publications. 


“List A” of availal 


me —> 
eevee € 
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He’s the top man ou your sales force. 
The last to complain that selling is 
tough, he’s the first to need a new 
order book. 

These days you wish you had more 
men like him. And that’s where Long 
Distance telephone service can help 
you~-and help him, too. 


Long Distance multiplies any valu- 
abie salesman. It helps him to keep in 
close, regular touch with his present 
customers. Gives him more time to de- 
velop new accounts. Helps him cover 
more territory in fewer days. Sets up 


appointments that often save hours of 
wasted waiting time. 

In short, it makes the most produc- 
tive use of salesmanship. You can prove 
it profitably in your own business. 


Long Distance doesn’t cost—it pays. 


We have some specific suggestions for 
the profitable use of Long Distance 
in Sales, Purchasing, Admunistration, 
Trafic, Production, Engineering and 
Accounting. A call to your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office will bring a 
representative to discuss them with you 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








LONG DISTANCE 
ARE LOW 


Here are some example 


New York to Philadelphia 
St. Louis te Indianapolis 
Cleveland to Chicago 
New Orleans to Houston 
New York to Los Angeles 


These are the daytime Stat 
rates for the first three minute 
not include the new, lowe 
cise tax 


; 


50¢ 
85¢ 
$1.00 
$1.05 
$2.50 


> Station 
They do 
federal ex 


Save time—Cali by Number 
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ROBERT R. YOUNG, SURE OF VICTORY, IS . 


Planning to Remake the Central 


This week, in the quiet seclusion of 
his home at Newport, R. I., financier 
Robert R. Young waited for the deci 
sion in his battle for the New York 
Central RR. 

Young is supremely confident that 
he has won control of the railroad 
even though the long, bitter, and much- 
headlined proxy battle has not yet been 
decided officially. Election inspectors 
this week were still worrying over the 
votes cast May 26 by the Central’s 
shareholders. And William White, 
president of the railroad and the man 
whose forces Young is trying to oust 
(BW--Mar.6'54,p26), was by no means 
ready to concede. There were hints that 
White and his men might take the 
matter to court if the election results 
(expected next week) give the official 
victory to Young. 

Still, Young was so sure of victory 
that he was ready this week to spell out 
his plans for the Central. They are 
plans that would affect not only th« 


New York Central but also—quite pos- 
sibly—the entire railroad industry 

« New President-Young has made it 
his first order of business to pick a new 
president for the railroad. White has 
announced that he will tear up his con- 
tract if Young wins. 

Young says, “Mr. White is the only 
New York Central employee to elimi- 
nate himself from future employment 
by the company.” 

Young’s choice as successor is Alfred 
E.. Perlman, 51-year-old executive vice 
president of the Denver & Rio Grande 
RR. Perlman has agreed to accept the 
job. As if to show how confident he is 
of taking over the Central, Young this 
week called a meeting of his 14-member 
board of directors to introduce them to 
Perlman. The meeting will be held 
next Monday in New York. That is the 
day on which the election inspectors 
will announce the official count of stock- 
holders’ votes. 
¢ Perlman—The man whom Young's 
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directors will meet on Monday i 
presses Young as a man of I 
and inventive mind. He is al 

with abundant railroading cx) 
though he has never coped 
passenger problems as the Cen 
Perlman has pioneered in m 

of railroad modernization 
D&RG, for instance, he ha 
an ambitious basic research 
and a two-way radio systen 
operating department. TH 
kind of man Young wants t 
New York Central. Young 
mend to his hand-picked boar 
tors that Perlman be given Whit 

As Young sees it, this is the 
Perlman will face: 

Walking into the job, Pe: 
have few ties—and certain] 
tions—to Eastern railroad 
have both drawbacks and ad) 
His actions will be viewed criti 
perhaps suspiciously by neigh! 
railroads. On the other han 





be making a fresh start—a position that 
many executives might envy 

He will be able to expect friendly 
ooperation from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. which Young cont olled until 
ecently; and from the N York, New 
Haven & Hartford RR, controlled by 
Patrick B. McGinm friend of 
Young. Perhaps Perlman’s biggest asset 
vill be his taking office with an entirely 
new board of directors behind him 
¢ Men—Peilman will be allowed to pick 
his own team of executives. It is any- 
if any, of Perl 
man’s will move to 
the Central with him. It is also any- 
body's guess who of the railroad’s pres- 
ent management will resign if and when 
Young's forces take over 

Young has made it that he 
does not intend to sweep the Cen- 
tral’s present executives out, wholesale 
There are scores of excellent men in 
the Central,” he says. “Their loyalty to 
the shareholders ef the property is the 
first me that made, The 
next measure will be one of ability 
Whether they like or dislike me per 
wonally is of litth oncern.”” 

But regardless of the mood of Cen 
and regardless of how 


i lose 


body's guess who 


prose nt associate 


clear 


sure will be 


Or no 


tral executives, 
many men Perlman decides to take Fast 
with him, there Young 
trained executives whose faces are likely 
to appear in the Central offices. Among 
these men are Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., 
head of Young's Federation for Rail 
way Progress (management-labor-public 
group that Young founded as a rival to 
the Assn. of American Railroads); Wil 
liam C. MacMillen, president of Chesa- 
peake Industries (holding company con 
trolled by Young); Clifford H. Ramsdell 
and Douglas Bogart, who worked with 
Young’s Alleghany Corp. through the 
midst of the proxy fight. All these men 
we disciples of Young and his philos 
ophy 

The indoctrination of nondisciples 
will be one of Perhnan’s first tasks as 
he takes over the Central. Young un 
doubtedly will egg him into going at 
the task with vigor ‘Every 
mistake I have made,”” he 
traced to my ind 
Well, from 
profit by those mistakes.” 


are many 


serious 
savs, “can be 
soft heart 


going to 


leniency 
here on, | am 


1. The Railroad 


Once firmly in the saddle, Young 
will lose no time in getting his plans 
for the Central under way. He will 
continue those parts of White's pro 
gram that he thinks are worth salvag 
ing, and he will scrap the rest 

He thinks White’s team has 
too far in curtailing passenger services. 
He is also unhappy about the particu 
lar plan White announced for “piggy 
back" continuous — truck-rail 
haulage, in which the truck-trailer is 


gone 


SCTVICE 


28 


And he 
program as not 
make the 
Central a thorough transpor- 
tation system in a short enough period 


loaded right onto the tram 
White's entire 
comprehensive 


ViICWS 
t 
enough tO 


modcm 


of time. 

¢ Passengers—One of the Central's 
worst problems is a running loss of 
money from the passenger operation. 
Ihe success or failure of a Young man- 
agement may hinge on its ability to 
do something about this. Young plans 
to study the problem intensively—with 
special attention to the New York City 
commuter service. Admittedly, he still 
docsn't have the answers 

He plans an carly meeting with his 
friend McGinnis of the New Haven, 
which is bothered by the same trouble. 
The two will try to work with New 
York City transportation officials, de- 
velop some sort of long-range plan. 

Young figures that many of the cost 
problems involved in passenger service 
will be solved in large part by his old 
dream of an over-all modernization 
program—a program that he still talks 
about in sprite of the Central's $1-bil- 
shortage of 
include 

auto- 


lion long-term debt and 
cash. This program 
lighter rolling equipment 
matic operations. The cost problems will 
also be partly solved, Young feels, if 
coop- 


would 


more 


railroads serving the same cities 
crate more closely. This cooperation has 
been a Young goal for 10 vears 

Young may make 
changes in the railroad’s real estate pic- 
ture—especially with regard to Grand 
Central Terminal, giant passenger sta- 
tion that the railroad mid 
Manhattan. What happens to Grand 
Central will depend on what comes 
out of Young’s studies of the commu 
ter service. 
¢ Headquarters—The future of Grand 
Central will decide, to a certain extent, 
whether the Central's headquarters un 
der Young stay in New York. At one 
time, Young hoped that the Chiesa 
peake & Ohio would take over the 
Central as soon as the Central came 
under his control. He figured then 
that the Central’s headquarters would 
move to Cleveland, to consolidate with 
the C&O’s. 

The C&O is no longer controlled by 
Young, so the incentive to consolidate 
the two headquarters is gon But 
Young still ponders the advantages of 
a head office located nearer to the center 
of the country. It’s possible that the 
Central's offices may move to an inland 
city within two years after Young’s 
forces take over 

Young’s love of central location is 
tied up with his trans 
continental railway looks 
forward to a consolidation of services 
by railroads stretching across the coun 
trv. 

As Young sees it, 


also some big 


Owns in 


dream of a 
svstem. He 


the dream could 


come true through the 
of the New York C« 
Island, and the South. 
¢ Finances—Young i 
the improvements he pl! 
tral—costly as they will b 
for themselves by the 
about. He 
start to beneht hnancia! 
trol a year after he take 
says the yearly dividend 
be $7 to $10 within 1' 
that he pounded into st 
ing the proxy battle. 

He plans to offer th 
Central employees earls 
tration—by offering them 
also start stock option 
executives. He t 
other programs will mak 
family a happy on 


believes 


hopes 


ll. The Industry 


Young has long been 
paigner for cooperativ 
improvements im equipn 
ods. Several times in th 
approached the Assn. of A 
roads and tried to sell it 
his ambitious program. F 
turned him down 

He now plans to put t 
AAR once more. If the a 
him down this time, he 
trump card: He will tak 
Central out of AAR—lo 
barrel. He is sure that 
won't lose AAR’s servic: 
he sees it, the association 
to function for the Cent 
basis—rendering such 
of cars from other roads 

And Young will not st 
will have the Central 2 
own modernization prog 
radical designs for pa 
ment—cither by itself or 
with other railroads that 
But in striking out on hi 
will be sure to let stockh: 
railroads know what the 
doing—by renewing his 
tisements beginning “Mer 
¢ Federation—Anothe: 
will recommend to his 
that of affiliating the Cent 
Federation for Railway P 
organization was found 
in 1947 (BW —Mar.1'47,) 
announced intention of | 
railroad industrv’s 
taking over a large 
function 

The federation ha 
much enthusiasm in 
Its only members now a 
and the Central of Geo 
the New York Central 
Young thinks it could gain 
And it may be the focal 
dustry research as envisior 


spok 
numb 
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Warren's Court Makes History 


The Supreme Court closed i 
this weck under a Repub! 
E justice—the first justice nan 
court by a Republican President 
ANTITRUST years. The court wrote itself in 
» Baseball history books with a unanin 
Professional baseball is a ‘'sport” outside the antitrust laws. cision declaring that state-enf 
cial segregation is unconstitutior 


Construction industry is not so ‘local’ in nature as to be outside the into the law books with a n 
pale of the antitrust lows. other rulings. Some of th 
Machinery leasing portant are summed up in 
Upheld monopoly decision and orders to break up shoe machinery The anti-segregation decisio 
yar pg ing at the heart of legal doct 
Proof of “parallel business behavior" by eight leading film pro- pans; Sim yeus seppertec 
i : : ‘lationship of the races, far 
ducers in denying first-run pictures to a suburban theater is not proof of festa 
@ Sherman Act conspiracy. in significance anything cls 
acted on this term. Yet th 
toric decisions that the court 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Censorship equal branch of the federal 

State censorship boards may not ban a movie on grounds that it is 
immoral or that it tends to promote crime. 

Segregation cases involved. 

In a historic decision, the court overthrew “separate but equal” In effect, the court’s final 
doctrine in public schools, and in effect banned enforced racial segre- legislation passed by Congr 
gation in all tax-supported facilities and places. interpretation of the Const 

Search and seizure quently puts it in the p 

Upheld conviction of a gambler even though state law enforcement “writing law.” Decisions hand 
agents ‘‘broke” into his home twice to install microphones and used the this week underscore thi 
intercepted conversations between him and his wife as evidence. e Extendi Federal P 

Forced confession “teag-qouarn. ay sabe 
Reversed murder conviction on grounds several confessions were -to-5 majority, the justices | 
“coerced”’ as result of interview with a psychiatrist. voted to expand the authorit 
federal government in regulat 
prices. Their de 
the Phillips Petroleum Co 
under federal regulation abc 
independent natural gas prod 
gatherers who heretofore have no 


under the Federal Power Comn 
| 


nro 


+} 
itl 


ment, is constantly pouring 
meaning far beyond thi 


hist 


STATE TAXES natural gas 


Natural gas 
Struck down as an unconstitutional burden on interstate commerce 
a Texas tax on natural gas transported out of the state by over 100 
pipeline componies to 38 other states. 
Airpiones 
Upheld constitutionality of Nebraska property tax on planes that FPC itself, back in 1951 
land and take off in the state on interstate flights. not have the authority to set th 
charged by companies—such 
ggg cama lips—that sell theit gas te 
Minimum wages included in government contract bids are not a pepetnes, whien in tare ct 
guaranteed wage ceiling for employers. into other states for resale | 
Giveaway programs oenaees. : 
Federal Communications Commission cannot ban radio and TV pat fe Supreme Court major 
giveaway programs as lotteries. upheld a lower court ruling that th 
Mail subsidy Federal Power Act of 1938 does appl 
Civil Aeronautics Board must offset profits earned on domestic mail to Phillips. The majority opinion 
routes against the subsidy needed to support a line's international route. written by Justice Sherman Minton 
Water rights held that the act exempts from FP¢ 
State-granted water-use rights remain valid and compensable regulation the “production and gather 
under Federal Power Act. ing” of gas, but its terms do té 
the sale in interstate commerce 


LABOR natural gas for resale 


Disporaging product Justice Tom Clark (from oil 
An employer may fire pickets who publicly disparage his product, conscious Texas), Harold Bu 
if their message fails to mention a labor dispute. William O. Douglas wer 


Picketing 


: An ae scp 4 we in a@ state court to stop picketing by a 
union, ause eral labor law is paramount over state labor law 
where both forbid the same thing. 


Union rules 


Taft-Hartley forbids discrimination by employers between union 
and Nonunion workers, where the employer is acting under pressure of 
a union to enforce union rules. 
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dissenters 

e Labor Law~In a second 
court split 6-to-2 on 
ployers may collect mon 
in a state court for conduct b 


that could have been taken 
B 


National Labor Relation 
an unfair labor practice. Just 
who wrote the mayorits op 








that no conflict between federal and 
‘tate regulation of labor disputes is 
created by awarding damage: 

Burton conceded that state courts 
may not issuc myunctions agamst umon 
practices outlawed by federal labor law 

ce table), since this creates a conflict 
of remedies between state and federal 
agencies. But he held that ‘Taft Hart- 
ley neither afforded adequate relief for 
damages suffered by the employer nor 
denied an employer right to collect 
damages from a union 

Justice Douglas with Black) again 
clissented 
¢ Lobbying—Chief Justice Earl Warren 
spoke for the 5-to-3 majority in an- 
other case, upholding the constitution- 
ilitvy of the federal Lobbying Act. The 
law passed in 1946 requires (1) regis- 
tration of lobbyists and (2) filing of 
financial reports by persons spending 
or teceiving money to influence “di 
rectly or indirectly” any legislation 

Che law provides for fines and jail 
terms and bars a convicted violator 
trom acting as a lobbyist for three years. 
A lower court ruled it was too vague. 

Chief Justice Warren reversed that 
ruling, brushed aside objections that 
the law violates the constitutional night 
to petition the government, and ruled 
the law can be applied to those who 
collect, solicit, or receive money prin 
cipally for influencing legislation. War 
ren limited the act ipplication to 
efforts at “direct communication with 
members of Cong 

Justices Douglas i third time), 
Black ind Jackson dissented Jack 
son and Douglas complained that Was 
ren, in effect, was rewriting the law 
in order to find it constitutional 
¢ Pulling Together—These differences 
point up the tough task faced by War 
ren, like Vinson before him, in keep 
ng personal prejudice ind intracourt 
alliances from causing a plethora of 
split decisions, 5-to-4+ majorities, sep 
arate concurring or dissenting Opmuons 
Yet this term seemed to bring a few 
more unanimous or near-unanimous 
decisions than in recent times, with the 
most controversial case of all—school 
scgregation—decided by a 9-to-0 count 

Che segregation case made a heavy 
impact on the court's whole term 
Though the total number of cases 
(around 800) on the docket was sub 
stantially the same as last vear, this 
year fewer written decisions were made, 
more cases were turned down without 
arguments 

Obviously, Warren’s first vear has 
been too short to make a significant 
difference in the court's decisions. He 
has found himself in the minority only 
a few times, however, and then usually 
along with the “liberal” members, 
Dougias and Black. Douglas, on the 

other hand, is fast becoming a “great 
dissenter.” ' 
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ROUND THE CLOCK Chrysler cars rough it over the company’s new ! Ground 


near Chelsea, Mich. On the high-speed oval above. cars whiz around 


UP 





. .~ 
ta) 





the hills—here a 20° grade—driver tries to see how fast a 


model can make it. 
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it than 100 





















AROUND 













mph, This is one of three 6,000-mi. doses 
of torture. 


the turns in a station wagon he tests what OVER the bumps he gets the answer on shock 


it takes to break a wheel. 
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New Torture Track Tests 
Careening Chryslers 


I'he cars in these pictures are trying 
to make liars out of the engineers 
Chances are they won't. While the 
cars go up and over and around vari 
ous tests on the auto industry's newest 
and largest outdoor torture wrack 
Chrysler Corp.’s engineering Proving 
Ground near Chelsea, Mich., to be 
dedicated next week—the engineers can 
feel pretty certain of the results. 
¢ Newest Version—But that’s what a 
proving ground is for—to determine by 
exhaustive tests just how much of a par- 
ticular kind of punishment a car can 
stand. From the thousands of miles of 
testing already done at the Proving 
Ground—on test roads that duplicate 
actual road conditions—the engineers 
know just about when the wheel on 
the station wagon will break, how high 
the car would have to leap to snap a 
spring, how long and how fast a car 
can run around the high-speed oval 
without harm. 

Chrysler's Proving Ground covers a 
sweep of 4,000 acres and 45 mi. of 
roads, with high-speed curves so scien- 
tifically calibrated that a car will round 
them at 100 mph. with the driver’s 
hands off the wheel. It is the industry’s 
most elaborate effort to date, although 
it is not entirely completed yet. 

General Motors’ proving ground at 
Milford, Mich., the first in the indus 
try, is at the moment better-equipped, 
although somewhat smaller. Ford's 


absorbers and suspension setup. 


testing ground is compact) 
its Dearborn factories. Am 
tors has a proving ground in 
sin, Packard one at Utica, M 
all manufacturers test car 
highways. 

¢ Through the Mill—Chr 
cars in three cycles of 6,000 n 
One cycle is 6,000 mi. around t 
speed oval—4.7 mi. of con 
lanes wide, with curves bank 

a car can do up to 140 mph 
cycle is 6,000 mi. around th 
“endurance road’’—a 
gravel-topped road with segm 
with Belgian blocks (a part 
endurance road duplicates a part 
body-twisting railroad grad 
Dearborn) 

The third 6,000-mi p 
through a “mud bath” wh 
sprays constantly keep a dirt 
Cars then go through a w 
onto an open highway span 
and down hills at the Proving ‘ 
They range from a 7% to a 
—a 32-ft. rise every 100 ft. (( 
GM’s proving ground range f 
to 27%, except for a superst 
grade on the military test m 

A cycle run continues da‘ 
with stops only for servic 
of drivers. 

GM, for 
40,000 mi. of 
proving ground 


rough 


cvck 


‘ 


instance, average 


driving 


SED: 


final 
test 
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Tax Revision: Boost for Investment 


@ The Senate Finance Committee version of the big 
tax reform bill goes along with the Administration philosophy 


of relief for business. 


@ Generally, it liberalizes the provisions of bill 


adopted earlier by the House. 


@ There's still a chance, though, that the Democrats 


will rebel when the measure reaches the Senate floor. 


Lhe Senate Finance Committec put 
finishing touches this week on 
a long list of 


the 
something ot a miracle 
changes in a House-approved tax revi- 
sion bill, which something to 
almost every business, and takes away 
practically nothing. Basically, it hews to 
President Eisenhower's plan for using 
tax revision to stimulate business in 
vestment 

Ihe Senate itself may chang 
happy picture when the voting starts 
in a couple of weeks. But the commit 
tee is bringing 30 days of hearings to a 
close with recommendations to change 
many things in the House version that 
businessmen did not like 

Business did 
asked. It was disappointed on a wide 
range of decisions pay-as-you-go 
collection of corporation taxes, to faster 
tax depreciation on secondhand ma 
chinery. But as the committee 
sion stands, it is markedly more fa 
vorable to business than the bill adopted 
in the Ho: ce. 
¢ Placid Opposition—l'ven committee 
Democrats accepted most of the deci 
without an all-out fight. They 
mustered only four votes against tax 
relief on divided the most 
hotly disputed recommendation. 

Perhaps the Democrats laid back as 
a matter of strategy, saving their oppo 
sition for the limelight of a full-dress 
debate on the Senate floor. The party's 
liberal wing is almost certain to oppose 
relief for dividend income. Easier de- 
preciation rules may be attacked, too. 

But this group can’t muster more 
than 20 votes, as things look now. 
Their attacks won't add up to much 
except campaign material—unless they 
are joined by the party’s conservative 
wing under Sen. Walter George, who 
earlier showed signs of leading the 
Democratic opposition. George sat 
quietly through the Finance Committee 
sessions. If he finally decides to lead 
a floor fight then the final bill could 
differ widely from the committee ver 
sion 

George may take his plan for a $20 
deduction for every taxpayer to the 
floor. He proposed this in committee, 


7 
ive 5 


this 


not get everything it 


from 


ver 


sions 


Mmcon 
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and lost. He has never formally with 
drawn another suggestion—that per 
sonal income tax exemptions be raised 
from $600 to $700 next vear, and to 
$800 the following year. Both of these 
ideas are a part of Democratic strategy 
to pass out more tax relief for individ 
uals, and less for business. Since rais 
ing the issue, however, George has inti 
mated that all such schemes might have 
to be shelved, due to the Southeast 
Asia crisis. 

Here are the major 
tween the House bill 
mittee recommendations 

Depreciation. Spokesmen for busi 
ness applauded the House bill’s declin 
ing balance method of figuring depre 
ciation, which is allow 
bigger deductions in the earl 
life of plant and equipment 
ate committee approved the 
principle but substituted so-called “sum 
of the digits” formula that in some 
ways is more liberal than the method 
the House adopted. The House said 
fast write-off could be applied only to 
that part of new construction com 
pleted after Dec. 31, 1953. The Senate 
changed this to any job completed after 
Dec. 31. no matter when it was started 

A strong effort was also made to apply 
fast write-off to secondhand buildings, 
machinery, and equipment. On this, the 
committee said no, agreeing with the 
House. 

Dividend relief. The committee ap 
proved, and slightly the 
House plan by which 6-million stock 
holders could deduct something like 
$250-million this year, and an annual 
$850-million thereafter. This would 
come via (1) a $50 exemption plus a 
credit on the remainder of 1954 
dividend income, and (2) thereafter a 
$100 exemption plus a 10% credit. 
The committee extended these benefits 
to owners of stock in fire, casualty, title, 
and marine insurance companies, which 
had been specifically excluded by the 
House. Stock life insurance companies 
and mutuals of all kinds remain beyond 
the oe of both versions 

Undistributed surpluses. The 
shifted the burden of proof to 


differences be 
and the com- 


designed to 
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Che Sen- 
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Internal Revenue Service 
surpluses were being held 
taxes—a marked liberalizat 
long-time interpretation 
disputed Section 102. The $ 
mittee agreed. The Hous: 
penalty taxes should not 
first $30,000 of retained sur 
committee raised this to S¢ 
Pay-as-you-go. Business gi 
hard but vainly to get th 
drop this Administration 
altogether. The House sai 
tions with a tax liability al 
would have to start pa 
September and Decemb« 
earned the same year. ‘Thi 
involved some 35,000 com 


that 
void 
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hoth 
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ttee to 
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next 


Senate raised the qualifyins 


$100,000, dropping the n 
fected companies to about 2 
ever, it still covers almost 
poration taxes 

Depletion allowances. 7 
tee rejected an effort to 
ances income from 
sulfur production. Then 
went one better, and in 
ances for 27 minerals imp: 
tional defense, including 1 
chromite, asbestos, fluor 
and bauxite. 

Corporate reorganization 
mittee voted to go back to 
governing tax-free reorgan 
House bill sets up a new 
distinguishing between a 
and a privately held corp: 
appeared too complicated 
mittee. ‘Tax 
had opposed the House 
same grounds The con 
voted to reject House ch 
rules governing liquidation 


on 
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lawyers and 
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Pension and profit-sharing p! 


House voted 
rules about qualification 
tial tax treatment. The 
vored going back to the 
the books. 

Preferred stock bail-out 
voted in favor of an 585 
in an effort to plug this 
which closely held corporat 
to redeem special preferi 
in a way that allows the 
a capital gains tax. Th 
favors a provision to mak« 
of the redeemed stock pay 
come taxes on prohts 
poured into the committ 
House version would app! 
ferred stock redemptions 
sued for tax avoidance or 

Foreign income credit. 
tee knocked out a Hous: 
would grant a 14-point t 
tion on income of U.S 
earned abroad. 


a complex 
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GM’s Curtice 


...is revamping his top 
team. Kyes returns as vice- 
president, member of Opera- 
tions Policy Committee. 


After about 18 months in the top 
spot at General Motors Corp., President 
Harlow H. Curtice has started to pull 
his own management team together. 

This week, GM named Roger M. 
Kyes, Ivan L. Wiles, and Thomas H. 
Keating members of the board and of 
the Operations Policy Committee. In 
addition Kyes—until last month Deputy 
Defense Secretary—was made a member 
of the administration committee and 
group vice-president in charge of the 
Dayton and Household Appliance divi 
sions and the GMC Truck & Coach 
Division—which was split off from the 
car and truck group because Kyes for 
merly headed GMC. This stills rumors 
that Kyes would (1) become president 
of Electric Auto-Lite Co. (page 44), o1 
(2) take over Willys Motors. 

These are the first major executive 
changes in GM since Curtice becam¢ 
president in February, 1953, following 
the resignation of Wilson to become 
Secretary of Defense. Detroit observers 
see the re-hiring of Kyes and greater 
responsibilities for Wiles and Keating 
as portending further changes. These 
are the signposts: 

¢ Retirement of two vice-presi- 
dents—Harry J. Klingler in July, and 
executive vice-president Ronald  K. 
Evans in August. Klingler is vice-presi- 
dent for the car and truck group; re 
porting to Evans are the Engine group, 
Dayton and Household Appliance 
groups, and Overseas & Canadian 
group. 

¢ Attainment of retirement age 
next year of Edward R. Godfrey, whom 
Kyes succeeds as head of the Dayton 
and Household Appliance groups. 

¢ Placing of Wiles and Keating 
on the Operations Policy Committee. 
Wiles is a corporation vice-president 
and general manager of Buick; Keating 
is a Corporation vice-president and gen 
eral manager of Chevrolet. 

GM people carefully point out that 
it is not required that the corporation 
have any given number of executive 
vice-presidents—or vice-presidents, for 
that matter (Curtice’s old job of execr 
tive vice-president in charge of the 
general staff has never been filled). But 
it still is true that GM practice is to 
have a group vice- saps and that 
Klingler’s spot wil vacated next 
month. This could be one meaning of 
the upping of Wiles and Keating to the 
important Policy Committee. Group 
vice-presidents normally are members 
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It has been reported around Detroit 
that both Keating and Wiles were due 
to move up in the GM hierarchy be- 
cause of the outstanding jobs they have 
done with their car divisions. In addi- 


movement” has been 
time, 


tion, a “youth 
under way in Chevrolet for som 
possibly indicating that the company is 
laying a foundation for a younger divi 
sion manager. 
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GUSINGSS Weir 


But It May Yet Match 1953 


SEC report forecasts capital spending drop for year, 
but Presidential adviser Burns thinks figures are outdated and 
too low, sees recovery forces winning. 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Commerce Dept. issued 
a mildly sobering report this week on 
business plans to invest in new plant 
and equipment. It indicated a tapering 
off quarter by quarter (table above); 
and an estimated total drop of $1.3- 
billion for 1954 compared to 1953, due 
mostly to a 7% slash for the year by 
manufacturers. 
¢ Challenge—This figure was immedi- 
ately questioned by Dr. Arthur F’. Burns, 
chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. He told a press 
conference—the first he has held in 
Washington—that investment might 
well come up to record-shattering 1953 

Burns fired back a consistently op- 
timistic stream of answers to reporters 
who all but filled the same room used 
for Eisenhower's weckly press confer- 
ences. 

¢ Unemployment might reach 4- 
million when the June influx of stu- 
dents is included with the labor force, 
but he does not think it will go as high 
as 4.5-million., 

¢ There are probably enough re- 
covery forces already at work to offset 
the Administration’s ptanned reduction 
in arms spending. 

¢ Leading ae recovery forces, in 
his opinion, are the high rate of con- 
struction contracts, the rise in orders 
received by factories beginning last 
February, and the number of compa 
nies that have recently revised upward 
their investment plans for the year. 
¢ Conflict of Figures—Burns suspects 


the SEC report may be on the low sidk 
for manufacturers’ investment plans, 
chiefly on the basis of two surv that 
he believes contain more recent infor 
mation. 

One of these was the survey 
the McGraw-Hill Econom D pt 
(BW—Apr.17'54,p104), ved 
that manufacturers planned to cqual 
1953 investment. The other was an un 
published study made at Burns's re 
guest by the Business Advisory Council 
of the Dept. of Commerce. He said 
this one was more in line with M 
Graw-Hill findings than with the new 
SEC report. 
¢ Categories—In addition to the 
dip in the plans of manufacturers, SI( 
reported a slash of almost a third in 
the investment plans of railroads for 
the full vear 1954. These two roup 
accounted for most of the slight taper 
ing off of total investment plans since 
the first of the vear. Declines have been 
continuous in both categories since mid 
1953, and the SEC figures indicate fur 
ther drops. Within the manufacturing 
category, chemicals, primary metals, and 
textiles plan modest reductions for th 
year as a_ whole. 

In the cases of the utilities, mining 
and commercial categories, dips earlier 
in the year have apparently leveled out 

Biggest single factor holding up SE 
figures is a 50% rise by the auto indu 
try. Paper, petroleum, electrical ma 
chinery, and food and_ beverag 1 
cither holding even, or show slight 
gains over 1953 
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Housing Law... 


. . « requested by the 
Administration, with liberal 
provisions, is moving fairly 
smoothly through Congress. 


Congress is going to enact a tighter 
housing law than the Administration 
asked for carly in the session. Partly 
because of the scandals that broke over 
the Federal Housing Administration in 
April, the legislators will whittle down 
some of the extra homebuilding aids 
and incentives that President Eisen- 
hower requested. 

But this whittling will be done with 
a fine knife, not an ax. The aids and 
incentives will not all disappear. When 
the legislation emerges from Congress, 
it will still be able to fulfill its original 
destiny—to bolster the homebuilding 
boom, which now points toward 1.2- 
million starts for 1954 
¢ Journey—The House of Representa 
tives worked on the legislation before 
the April scandals broke, and granted 
the Administration's requests with only 
a few modifications. The Senate Bank- 
ing (Committee took the bill up during 
the hottest weeks of the scandals (BW 
May22'54,p30) and made appropriate 
changes, which the Senate accepted 
and expanded 

I'he Senate committee and the Sen 
ate also made other changes in the 
House's bill—changes having no connec- 
tion with the scandals. ‘The bill now 
goes into a conference between House 
and Senate members. As it looks now, 
House and Senate already agree, or are 
likely to agree, on these features 

¢ Increases in the maximum loans 
FHA is allowed to insure for various 
types of apartment buildings The 
House passed these increases; the Sen- 
ate went along 

e Increases in maximum loans for 
homes built for sale. The present law 
says that a builder can borrow up to 
$16,000 for a one- or two-family house; 
up to $20,500 for a three-family house, 
and up to $25,000 for a four-family 
house. ‘The House voted to make these 
figures $20,000, $27,000, and $35,000 
respectively. The Senate cut the 
House's figures moderately--to $18,000, 
$24,000, and $30,000. Observers do 
not expect a really ferce 
this feature 

¢An increase in the 
term of FHA-insured 
25 to 30 vears 

¢ Provisions desigued tu choke off 
the kinds of practices that led to the 
April scandals. The Senate wrote in 
these provisions; observers foresee no 
objections by the House 
¢ Disagreement— Ther 


wrangle over 


maximum 
from 


ro ’ 
Mortgages, 


are also several 
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features of the legislation that may 
easily lead to some hot arguments be- 
tween House and Senate 

¢ Maximum loans for home im- 
provement and repair. Present law says 
FHA can insure such loans up to 
$2,500 with terms up to three years. 
The House raised the limits to $3,000 
and five years, but the Senate voted to 
retain the present limits. 

e Terms for existing houses. The 
House cut down-payment requirements 
for older homes to the same level as 
requirements for new houses. The Sen- 
ate struck out this provision. 

¢ Public housing. The President 
asked for authority to build 140,000 
public housing units in four years. The 
House refused; the Senate voted to 
grant the request. 

¢ Down-payment requirements on 
new houses. Present law on this sub- 
ject is very complex. The House voted 
to substitute a fairly simple formula: A 
homeowner must make a down pay 
ment equaling 5% of the first $10,000 
plus 25% of anything over that. The 
Senate voted to substitute $8,000 for 
the $10,000 in the House’s rulk Chis 
means a higher payment than the 
House wanted—though still a lower one 
than present law allows. 


¢ Scandals—The provisi 
the legislation by the 
shady practices -the cat 
scandals—cover two mai 
ing: (1) apartments and 
provements and repairs 

Under the present law, it DOSSI 
for a builder to estimat t 
project at $l-muillion PHA 
insured loan equaling 50 f the esti 
mate—or $800,000—and t build the 
project for an actual cost 300,000 
He has not tied up ar f his own 
capital. Furthermore, 1 
FHA according to the 
mate. 

Ihe Senate provision 
the builder to certify hi tual 
If they are lower than hi timate, he 
must return part of the mmedi- 
ately, to preserve the 80 of the 
loan. And rents, und Senate 
provisions, would be set rding to 
actual cost rather than 

lo protect homeown 
talking salesmen wh 
law—can make big profit 
provement jobs, the Senat 
responsibility onto bani 
lending institutions. ‘Th 
would be charged wit! 
ing that homeowners ar 
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Another Look at Distribution 


Foundation maps new two-year study. This time the 
stress will be on function, not cost. 


The Twentieth Century Fund is go- 
ing to take another crack at one of the 
thorniest problems in economics, that 
of the cost of distribution 

Back in 1939, just before the second 
World War invalidated most of its 
data, the foundation took its first look 
at the subject with the publication of 
Does Distribution Cost Too Much? 
Ihis book was a landmark in marketing 
history. For the first time, someone 
had attempted a comprehensive analysis 
of distribution costs, covering the sub 
ject from one end to the other 
¢ Out of Date—Though the 
still widely quoted—particularly as the 
source of the estimate that 59¢ out of 
every dollar spent by the consumer 
goes for distribution as against 41¢ 
for production costs—it is sadly out of 
date. Since 1939 there have been 
some revolutionary changes in distribu 
tion in the U.S., from the rise of the 
supermarket and self-service in retail- 
ing to the vast growth of consumer 
credit and shopping centers. So a total 
re-cxamination is in order. 

The man it has retained to do the 
job is Reavis Cox, professor of market 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Finance & Com- 


merce, widely known as an author and 


book is 


Cox’s task w 
to revise th 


consultant. 
than merely 
He’s going to start frov 
up, take two years to dé 

Even the title will b 
hasn't been set as yet 
for purposes of identif 
foundation at this stage 
study “A Reappraisal of 
Function and Cost.” 
¢ Function Stressed—[h 
emphasis is going to be o1 
rather than the 
illustration of the chang 
curred between 1939 anc 
time the foundation i 
try to isolate marketing 
rate element and then t 
with production cost. It i 
to the conclusion of its 
which said: “We can sa 
dence that there is wast 
tion, but we cannot redu 
centage figure—as a wh 
of its parts. Nor can w 
tribution is more or les 
production.” 

This time the emphas: 
relation 


cost, 


positive—on the 
mass production and ma 
and on both toget! 
sulted in costs 


how 


lower 
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INDUSTRIAL METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY’S 
IMPCO Camshaft Micro-Finisher 


Where “precision” and “mass production” ar: 
a must, the controls responsible for the uninter 
rupted operation of your motorized machines 
and equipment must function precisely and de 
pendably. That's the best reason why you should 
specify Allen-Bradley solenoid motor controls 
when ordering machinery or other equipment 
for your plant. 

Allen - Bradley controls have only one moving 
part—a practical guarantee of millions of 
trouble-free operations. The double break, silver 
alloy contacts require no maintenance—a time 
saver and money saver for you. Furthermore, 
dependable overload relays are always on guard 
to protect man, motor, and machine. 

You can depend on Allen-Bradley controls 
they’re QUALITY! 

Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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Special control panel which operates 
this machine. 


» ~ 
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Turns out 
a manhour saving of 90% 


This brushing machine cleans pipe with one-tenth the manhours re- 
quired for hand tool brushing . . . and does a thorough job. The pipe passes 
between these Osborn Master, Wheel Brushes, whirling at 1800 RPM. 
Loose millscale and corrosion disappear, leaving a perfectly clean surface 


for painting. 

This “push button” brushing operation is typical of thousands devised 
with the help of the Osborn Brushing Analyst. Very likely, he can help you 
. x. whether you process pipe or any of a multitude of other metallic or non- 
metallic products. Call your nearby OBA today to help cut your cleaning, 
finishing and deburring costs—or write The Oshorn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. A-39, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


FREE: New booklet on deburring with Osborn Power Brushing. Write for your copy. 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN BRUSHING METHODS « POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES «© FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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Building higher: The ( 
bor Depts. report joint! 
construction in May re 
for the month of 
above April and 4% abo 
May. For the first five 
construction totaled $13 
billion of it private mon 
lion from assorted gover 
cies. The total was 2 
period, with public out 
the larger gains 

° 
Aluminum expansion program 
government will skip its | 
round. Aluminum nee: 
makers are running belo 
the Office of Defense \ 
figures it won't need the 
tons of capacity that we 
provided by the third r 

° 
Copper production capacit 
U.S. should show a net 
000 tons a vear by 19 
to E. S. Hann, treasure: 
Copper Corp. Hann told t 
Analysts of San Francise: 
pany~—the world’s largest 
other industry majors v 
prowl for more copper 
for other base metals 

® 
Bank absorption: Stockly 
San Francisco Bank will! 
week to vote on a prope 
Central Bank of Oaklan« 
24'54,p74). The plan 
San Francisco Bank to 
shares of new stcck (it 
outstanding) for sale to | 
Corp., majority share o” 
Central Bank. 

* 
Federal payments to cas: 
workers rendered jobless by 
tition of imports are opp 
Eisenhdwer Administrati 
plan would discriminate 
ers made idle by other 
Secretary of Labor Arthu: 
the House Ways & Mean 
At the samic time, the A 
urged Congress to extenc 
insurance umbrella to cov 
workers in small compan 
million federal employees 

° 
A gas turbine provides the 
new bus being tested by 
tors. It’s the same 370-h 
that in GM's experimental 
(BW —Jan.16'54,p30). GM 
to produce the turbine bu 
lecting data in the beliet 
bine will eventually mak« 
debut in heavy-duty com 
hicles. 
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.. capital *D*" 


Dependability, Diversification, Discretion—watchwords of a 


wide-awake chemical company. The Davison Chemical Corporation of Baltimore spells 
these three essentials with a capital “D’’. Tell your secretary to 
tap the big “D" as she writes for information on the products listed below. 


Our Research Department and Field Engineers are at your service. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO™ GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 








DANGER! FUMES AND DUSTS 


When a manufacturer suspects that fumes and dusts may 
endanger the health of his employees —— what is the first step 
to take? There's no question when he has placed his compensa- 
tion insurance with Liberty Mutual. 

Here's a typical story of such a policyholder. In making 
molded rubber hose, a covering of lead is used as a sheath in 
the vulcanizing process. This creates two possible danger 
spots: one where the lead is melt 
ed; another at the stripping 
machine. Workers close by might 
be exposed to air containing harm- 
ful amounts of poisonous fumes. 

This manufacturer does not have 
to use guesswork on this problem 
He works closely with Liberty 
Mutual engineers and industrial 
hygienists to be sure that the work 
ing environment is in no way harm- 


‘LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


ful. An Industrial Medicine program keeps 
workers themselves. 

An effective exhaust system has been install: 
are tested periodically in Liberty’s laborator 
physician checks workers at regular intervals 
trol measures from the background of Liberty M 
experience in this field — controls checked caref 
Mutual engineering s 

All this is a brief 
Humanics — the L 
program that helps 
make money. No 
Humanics help lower i 
— it also helps elimi: 
surable costs of accid« ju 
try. For information call the nearest 
Liberty Mutual office tetousat 
175 Berkeley St., Bost Mass. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 










WASHINGTON Eisenhower is far from committed to more military spending because 
BUREAU of the Indo-China situation. All the facts that can be got from the Pentagon, 
JUNE 12, 1954 the White House, and Capitol Hill fail to indicate any big new money requests 





for defense. The businessman trying to figure what to do in the next few 
months ought to wonder whether the headlines he’s been reading really wash. 


The Treasury, for instance, feels that a stepup in defense spending has 
been stressed too much. Secretary Humphrey went out of his way in his 
recent New York speech to try to knock down the idea that any $10-billion 
or $15-billion buildup is imminent. He’s represented as fearing that busi 

A WEEK nessmen may be counting on a defense spending spurt, and so are making 
their buying and inventory plans accordingly. Humphrey doesn’t want a 
deflationary reaction setting in if military spending doesn’t turn up. 
















Indo-China intervention—short of ground troops and thus big war— 
can be financed within today’s spending ceilings. Even the proposed sally 
of Adm. Radford is based on curreut budgets. 

Here’s the reasoning for firmness in the Pacific without mobilization: 


The immediate crisis will have to be dealt with before an extra dime 
can be spent. So Eisenhower is deferring any request of Congress for inter- 
vention in this critical period. 


A Southeast Asia a dance can hardly be effective before early fall. If a 
new buildup were to be signaled, it wouldn’t come before then. 


Short of big war in Asia, the nearly $1-billion now available for Indo- 
China would suffice for a military alliance in the Pacific. And though a 
lot of spending figures have been bandied about in Congress, no Pentagon 
nor Administration official has yet been nailed down as recommending 4 
new defense figure. Indeed, Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles 
have underlined this position in the last few days. 
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The proof of the pudding is in Congress, The Senate Appropriations 
Committee, handling the $37.5-billion military budget, and the Armed 
Services Committee have heard all hands—from Radford on down. And 
no increases in money outlays have been voted. The figuring is that the 
$800-million already earmarked for Southeast Asia, plus another $160-mi! 
lion or so available, will finance a defense line against Red aggression in 
Vietnam, if it holds, or south of that if the French fold. 


The significance bears repeating: Business plans, for the short haul, 
can be based on the feeling in the government that another mobilization 
of the Korea type is remote—as of now. 













sedeveildeste 


One-year extension of reciprocal trade with no protectionist strings is 
pretty certain now. House leaders are behind Eisenhower’s compromise 
position, and efforts to write in restrictions in the House Ways & Means 
Committee and on the House floor probably can be beaten. 


The Democratie move this week supporting the entire three-year 
Randall Commission program—which Eisenhower has agreed to lay aside- 
is bringing even more strength behind continuation of the Hull program 
They probably can’t get the whole package through the Senate or House 
but the organized show on the Senate floor will certainly discourage high- 
tariff forces. 










WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JUNE 12, 1954 


The Administration and Congress are further apart than ever on farm 
price supports. Eisenhower made it clear in his press conference that he 
would most likely veto any bill that came to him continuing 90% of parity 
for another year. And Secretary Benson has been hammering away at 
the way surpluses are piling ever higher in the government stockpiles. 


The farm bloe in Congress is holding solid for 90% supports for at least 
another year. The House Agriculture Committee voted 21-to-8 for this 
on Tuesday. The Senate isn’t quite so solid, but chances are good for the 
farm bloc. 

Eisenhower’s veto would put into effect 75%-to-90% flexible supports 
called for by the not-yet-used farm law passed back in 1948. It’s an even 
tougher version of sliding scale than what Benson and Eisenhower asked 


A new appeal for increasing the Treasury debt ceiling will be made by 
the Administration just as soon as the tax revision bill is through the Senate 
(page 32). The debt now is barely $2-billion under the $275-billion ceiling 
Democrats still wil] try to keep the increase well under the $15-billion 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey wants. 


News censorship planning in case of war is well under way. The military 
has enlisted World War II Office of Censorship people to enact “war games.” 
The most recent sessions were at Denver, and Byron Price, head of censor- 
ship in the war, was back as top civilian. The outfit figures it could set up 
publishing codes within an hour after the word was given. 


The scope of federal lobbying ground rules has been narrowed and 
defined by the Supreme Court. Filing of reports on contributions or expenses, 
registration as a paid lobbyist are required only if these tests are met: 
(1) The person or firm solicits, collects, or receives contributions; (2) main 
purpose of the person or contribution must be to influence passage or defeat 
of legislation; (3) the intended method of accomplishing this purpose must 
be by direct communication with members of Congress. 


Factory employment is still the crucial area in the economic picture 
This week’s Labor-Commerce Dept. report shows unemployment among 
factory workers rose another 193,000 in April, countering seasonal patterns. 
This fact dampened an otherwise heartening report showing joblessness in 
April was 160,000 less than in March, totaling 3.3-million. 


Administration experts are now guessing the worst will be slightly more 
than 4million. Economic Council Chairman Arthur Burns went on the 
record for that figure in his first public news conference (page 33). The 
peak will come with high school and college students leaving classes this 
week and next. Burns sees signs that business will pick up from now on. 


Census of business, manufacturing, and mining can be taken next 
year covering 1954 business if Congress now votes the money for it. Con- 
gress has approved the enabling legislation—and the Administration has 
already gone to bat for the money needed. Marketing men and economists 


have all backed the census as an aid to sharper selling to keep business up. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 12, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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How JESSOPS pride in 2 
Fine Steel Product helps 
make it a Better Buy for you 









Of all the fine specialty steel produ 
produced at Jessop, none is closer to t! 
hearts of Jessop men than tool steel i 
the form of precision ground flat 
shown here. So much care is taken tl 


this product will reflect Jessop’s 


that even the splendid new 
which each piece is processed 
and stored is reminiscent of 
laboratory. As a customer, her¢ 
profit by this expression of pride 
be completely confident of the utmost 
racy of size, finish and analysis. Yo 


be sure of fast service, even on special 


building 


because Jessop always carries an extensi 


stock on hand for immediate delivery 
you think you might have an application for 


Truform oil or Windsor air hardening pre 


cision ground flat stock in the realns of dic 


machine parts, straight edge 


Zages, cutter 
or the like, write for literature. If not, show 


this ad to a friend who might. No one can go 


wrong by dealing with Jessop. 





Separated by thousands of miles, 
families every day sit down to enjoy 
this favorite dish, secure in the knowledge 
of its consistent wholesomeness. Quality 
control is important to Stokely-Van Camp 
right through to the shipping containers which 
protect this largest selling brand of Pork & Beans 
on its way to the nation’s markets. That's why so many 
Stokely-Van Camp products are shipped in dependabl« 
Union boxes, quality controlled from pulp to printing in the 
world’s largest integrated Kraft container plant. 


UPMOWN aac c paver CORPORATION 


mntTeceareo 
CORRUGATFD CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, 


PROOUT TION 
Eastern Divivion Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N.J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Sa 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. ¢ Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New 














Industry and Army Battle for Grads 


@ Well over half of this year's male college graduates 


are bound for the armed services. 


@ Management scouts, trying to stake a claim on likely 
prospects, are using big bait to lure them back to their com- 


panies after their tour of duty. 


@ But the Pentagon—which wants to keep college men 
—is trying to block overindulgent corporation recruiters. 


This is commencement week on col- 
lege campuses, and some 500,000 
seniors will receive diplomas. 

Not long ago, say in 1939 when this 
year’s 15th reunion class graduated, 
commencement signaled an infusion of 
fresh manpower for business. There 
would be greenhorn engineers in the 
drafting room, new faces at the teller 
windows, and young blades sporting 
shiny briefcases and crisp straw hats 
on the 5:15 out of Grand Central or 
North Western station. 

This year, however, perhaps to a 
greater extent than any year since 
World War II, there’s an entirely differ- 
ent pattern. The bulk of the male grad 
uates are not headed for business and 
industry but for the armed forces. In- 
stead of Macy's getting a new floor- 
walker, Charley Company, 15th In- 
fantry, will get a new mess officer. 
¢ Who Gets Grads?—Industry’s loss is 
a sizable one. The Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co., of Minne- 
apolis, recently surveyed 128 colleges 
to determine what percentage of the 
men in this year’s class face early mili- 
tary call. The estimates sent back 
varied all over the lot. 

At the University of Illinois, which 
has a broad reserve officer training pro 
gram, 90% of the commerce college 
graduates are seen headed for uniform. 
California Institute of Technology also 
figures 90% of its seniors are eligible 
for service. At the other extreme, 
Georgetown University, which supplies 
many men for government service in 
mufti, figures only 25% of its class of 
1954 are going into uniform; the engi- 
neering college at the University of 
New Mexico says only 20% will go in. 

The percentages reported are so 
spread, in fact, that a single figure aver- 
age doesn’t give a fair picture, but it’s 
safe to say that at most schools some 
where between 60% and 75% of the 
graduating class are service bound. 

* New Hiring Policy—If you talk with 
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personnel men and with college place- 
ment people, you find that in the face 
of this a new hiring policy has been 
shaped up. 

Recruiters are glad to get Korean 
veterans and other exempt men, but 
mostly they are thinking in terms of 
post-service employment. The top grad- 
uates, say the upper 25%, are sought 
on a come-to-work-now basis, regardless 
of whether they face almost immediate 
call. Some of these men work only a 
few days, then go on military leave, 
usually retaining most of their em- 
ployee rights. Engineering and science 
majors, wanted badly by both the 
armed forces and by business, get many 
such come-to-work-now offers. 

Top liberal arts graduates get similar 
offers if they are headed for uniform. 
Other arts students, not in reserve 
training—and with a small chance for 
draft deferment if they go into busi 
ness—are flocking to graduate school, 
thus postponing~in most cases—draft 
call. Wesleyan University, Middletown 
(Conn.) science and liberal arts school, 
with no on-campus ROTC, reports 
nearly 50% of its class is going on to 
graduate school, particularly medicine, 
law, and science. Less than 10% of 
the class is going into business. 
¢ Two Schools—There is some differ- 
ence of opinion on the ethics of a come- 
to-work-now policy. Companies’ such 
as General Electric Co., Standard Oil 
Development Corp., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., and Aluminum Co, 
of America are for it. They feel thes 
will need good men two years from 
now, and they see nothing wrong with 
signing them up now. Others, such 
as International Business Machines, 
Inc., prefer to work from the non- 
military group and those coming out 
of the service. 

A percentage of the graduates—one 
personnel man guesses one-third—don’t 
like the idea of signing up with a 
company now. They feel they shouldn't 


morally obligate themselves to a com 
pany when they may change thei 
minds while in service. Many com- 
panies can’t fathom this. An oil execu 
tive, who graduated in the Depression, 
says: “Imagine turning down the guar 
antee of a job two years hence; you 
can tell those boys have never lived in 
bad times.” 

¢ Keeping Tabs—When graduates feel 
this way, and if they are top-flight ma 
terial, a company generally takes steps 
to keep in touch with them while they 
are in uniform. GE says that this isn't 
always easy to do; servicemen are al 
ways hard to keep track of. But if the 
company gets an address, it sends the 
man literature and letters to let him 
know it is still interested in him 

Some colleges help the companies 
in this. Cornell, for instance, sends 
(on the servicemen’s request) a bull 
tin that lists the general job picture at 
several hundred companies. 

If a man is hired before being called, 
he may have a longer wait than antici 
pated. If he’s an engineer or a scientist 
with a reserve commission, he probabl 
won't sit around long; but if lh 
say an economics major from Prin 
ton with a commission in the Artiller 
he may wait for four or five month 
Once he goes in, the company gen 
erally puts him on military leave and 
sends him company literature whik 
he’s away. 
¢The  Pinch—Understandab); thi 
armed forces are caught betwixt and 
between on all of this. They kn 
they will lose most of their colleg 
after the required tour, but th 
intent on holding a percentag: 
result, Pentagon policy trices to block 
overindulgent corporation recruiters 
They prohibit job ads in official ser 
publications (which leads companies to 
use privately owned papers such as th 
Army-Navy-Air Force Journal 

Up until a year ago, industrial r 
cruiting teams went to separation 
centers to get in their pitch after the 
reenlistment officer had his say. Al 
several post commanders invited in 
dustrial representatives to talk with men 
nearing the end of their tours. But 1 
cently this has been curtailed 
. Looking Ahead—Occasionall: 
in the armed forces take the initiative 
A few months ago, a group of enli 
technicians at a Texas post mailed a 
combined resume to 90 corporation 
A spokesman for the group says that 
the results so far have been ver 
cessful. 


tec 





New Invention of Special Interest 


To Every Business Which Must Use 
Its Telephones A Lot... 


IT’S CALLED 


FONADE 


@ Wt leaves the hands free to 
take notes or consult records 
while telephoning. 

@ Wt permits telephone 
‘conferences’’. 

@ it speeds up phone transac- 
tions, eliminates misunder- 
standings. 

@ & saves time, money, and 
effort. 


















FONADEK makes using 
the telephone as simple, 
convenient and effortless 
as talking face to face. 


FONADEK is simple, trouble-free, economical in use .. . 
comes to you all ready for service . . . just ‘‘plug it in’’. 


Already thousands of American 
business organizations are enjoying this 
modern way of using the telephone . . . 
a more efficient, pleasant and economical 
way. For with FONADEK there's no 
holding the phone receiver. You just 
cradle your telephone in the FONADEK 
acoustical sound chamber, and “con- 
verse” with it as naturally as if the 
person at the other end were in the 
same room 

You can invite others to listen in on 
the conversation, even take part in it, as 
one would in any “conference”. For 
rivacy you just use your telephone as 

fore .. . there's nothing to disconnect 
or adjust. 


Saves its cost many times over 
FONADEK users find that this newest 
time-saver is a money-saver too, cutting 
down the time of phone calls substan- 
tially, and eliminating many long distance 


Here is how you can get the information, 
@ demonstration or a FONADEK .. . the 
coupon is for your convenience. 


calls by enabling one call to do the work 
of several. FONADEK costs almost 
nothing to operate. 

Already serving top level business 

Many of the leading business organi- 
zations in the country were among the 
first to install PFONADEK .. . com- 
panies like General Electric Company, 
Ryan Aeronautical, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., The Texas Company, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philco 
Corp. . . . companies which can espe- 
cially appreciate sound engineering and 
fine workmanship. 

The coupon below will bring you full 
information about FONADEK and what 
users have to say about this truly amaz- 
ing new invention. 
Light, portable .. . 
You can pick it up 
and take it with you 
almost anywhere. 
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FONADEK © 


Special Devices, Inc., Dept. B. ‘- 
44 School Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


demonstration of 
FONA 


more C7 Send me a PFONADEK. 
about PONADEK, ics Enclosed is r1y check 
uses and who is using nd model indi- 
it. cated. 


I want to know 


Please send me infor- 
mation about distribu- 
torships still available. 


I'd like a 15 minute 


with no 





Phone Richmond 2-1395 obligation. 
AC-DC Model $64.95 Name 
battery Model $59.95 meade 


(We pay for shipping if you 
remit with this coupon. Please 
attach to Business Letterhead.) 






















Auto-Lite, James 


NEW PRESIDENT of 
P. Falvey, had been groomed 


Who Succeeds ... 


...@ president if the line 


the job. 


of succession is wide-open? 
Auto-Lite Co. took the decision 
by the horns. 


On May 1, minutes aft horse 
Goyamo, finished fourth in | Ken 
tucky Derby, Royce J]. Mart year 


old president of Electric Auto-Lite Ce 
of Tolede, died at Lexingt nN For 
20 years Martin had been t om 
pany’s president and boar 


That left Auto-Lite without top ex 
ecutive. ; 
¢ Who Takes Over?—As | Lute 


Lite’s employees and the | knew, 


there were three executive ould 
have taken over almost in liately. 
But what they didn’t kn that 
by early April board mem! id al 
ready agreed to accept ret it op 
tions of all three executir ffect 

some time this spring. So Mar 
tin died, there was no obvir or 


to the presidency und fe f 1 
the company ran without a f execu 


tive. 

Then on May 5, the bi t and 
elected James P. Falvey ex VICE 
president. But that was all. Still no 
top man. Toledo and Detroit began 
speculating. Roger M. K former 
General Motors Corp. \ ident 
and Deputy Defense S vas 


mentioned for the job (as h een 
mer.tioned for many othe 


retirement from government 

he returned to GM as a vi nt 

Some said a Chrvsler Cor itive 
would be asked to take ince 
Chrysler is Auto-Lite’s chief parts 
customer. 

¢ Decision—Then two we: Fal 
vey got the job. He was el 

dent and chief executive oft He'll 
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Sweet's Catalog Service Dept. 400—119 West 


Please send me | 


“Your catalogs: key 
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How can a 
Chicago printer 
compete in New 
York for new busi- 
ness? Simple. We have such a customer. 
At the close of each day all his New York 
salesmen bulk their sketches, dummies, 
everything needed for preparing proofs. 
Emery picks them up and delivers them 
to the Chicago plant at 9:00 the follow- 
ing morning. That night completed proofs 
are returned by Emery to the New York 
salesmen before they are ready to take 
to the street the next morning. Because 
of this “short cut” shuttle service, our 
customer can compete with his New 
York competitors on an equal footing in 
providing proofs. 
Maybe you're not a printer, but what- 
ever business you're in you'll find Emery 


A'short cut’ 
business 
in distant markets... 


able to “short cut” your shipping prob- 
lems. That’s why Emery is a big factor 
in the sales, production and service plans 
of America’s leading corporations. 
Emery provides the Bic-4 “musts” in 
moving goods—control, predictability, 
maximum speed, 24-hour service. 

And you'll find these Emery features 
a big advantage too .. . pickup and de- 
livery, day or night .. . “fire department” 
runs ... individual shipment control for 
tracing reports ... delivery forecasts... 
Air Procurement and Timed Delivery 
Services, special Assembly and Distri- 
bution privileges. 

For this kind of service you would 
naturally expect to pay premium rates. 
But you may be paying more right now 
for ordinary service, Call us and get the 
facts. 


‘Air Freight For Better Business’”’ 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. 


Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States, 
also serving Alaska and Canada. 





preside at board meetings, there’s 
still no chairman for the With 
Falvey’s election, the rum were 
quashed, and talk of a merger of Chrys 
ler and Auto-Lite was stalled. A mer- 
ger with another top comp would 
have been one way of gett trong 
management into Auto-Lit 

What happened at Auto-Lite is th 
type of situation any big company likes 
to avoid. When the top man dies with- 
out naming a successor, | sur 
to be some sort of fuss. Fiction—for 
instance, Executive Suite it that 
this sort of situation may lead to whole- 
sale knife-throwing by vice-presidents 
who consider themselves pretenders to 
the throne. In Executive Suite, the 
top job finally goes to a vi ident 
who leaves his knife at home and, in- 
stead, delivers a lofty speec! the di- 
rectors. 
© Real Life—In day-to-da' lif 
are there really such bloody fights? 
When all the conditions are ht, there 
probably are. But there are ot ases, 
like Auto-Lite’s. 

Auto-Lite had 20. vi ents 
when Martin died. A half dozen of them 
were listed as possible su rs to 
Martin. But to Toledo ol Fal- 
vey got the job because 

e He is relatively youn; 
had headed Auto-Lite’s lal 
for ll years, had a good 
both in and out of the com 

e He has a first-rate n trong 
organizational ability, and popular 
around Toledo. 

e He was known to ne of 

Martin’s favorites. Martin nally 
brought him to Auto-Lite in 1934, later 
named him an executor of hi } 
e New Breed—Like many other new 
young presidents (Crucible Steel Co. of 
America’s Joel Hunter, Dur Brad 
street Inc.’s Wilson Newma Falvey 
is a lawyer. Where Martin was rug- 
ged, colorful, a wide travel | race 
horse owner, Falvey is quiet holarly, 
an inveterate reader. 

But Falvey is very muc! 
businessman, and at the mom 
a desk-load of businessman’ 

¢ He has to keep the con! 
Auto-Lite executives who 
succeeded Martin. 

e He has to tackle Auto-Lit ig 
ging sales volume, which, in first-quar- 
ter 1954, dipped from last year’s $76.6- 
million to $49.5-million. 
¢ Fature—Falvey says sales 
larly replacement sales—are 
to look healthier, and ma k even 
healthier if Auto-Lite move on 
automotive fields, a possibility Falvey 
is seriously considering. 

As far as an Auto-Lite merger is con- 
cerned, Falvey is turning a f ear 
“There have been no negotiat he 
said last week, “and none is 
to merge Auto-Lite with any « 


blems: 
Ce of 
have 


particu- 


ng 


aing, 
, 


ympany. 
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Midwest saves thousands of dollars 


as chemicals move from new Hooker plant 


Midwest industry is cutting thousands of 
dollars from the cost of buying certain 
heavy chemicals. 

These savings are the direct result of a 
new Hooker plant at Montague, Mich. 

Tremendous beds of pure Michigan 
salt--hundreds of millions of tons of it— 
lie 3,000 feet beneath the plant site. 

Powerful pumps lift this salt to the 
surface as brine. Then high-amperage 
current changes the brine into chlorine, 
caustic soda, and hydrogen, all useful to 
industry. 

Because it is closer to many users of 
these chemicals, the new plant is saving 
Midwest industry up to $5.27 per ton on 
freight. 

One customer, for example, will spend 


about $60,000 Jess this year on caustic 
soda freight charges. 

Customers in the Chicago area can get 
caustic soda faster than ever before. 
Tank cars roll, on 24-hour notice, from 
Hooker bulk stocks right in Chicago. 
Barge shipments cross Lake Michigan 
from Montague, bringing caustic direct 
to dockside at large users’ plants. 

Midwest processors heartily endorse 
both these services—never available be- 
fore in this area. 

Everyone benefits when resources like 
salt are wisely developed. We’ve worked 
nearly 50 years at our favorite job—un- 
locking the tremendous usefulness in salt 
~—making its derivative chemicals freely 
available to industry everywhere. 


FIRST BARGE LOAD of caustic soda moves 
into Chicago. Hooker caustic travels by 
barge through Great Lakes; down East and 
West Coasts; has even sailed from Tacoma 
through Panama Canal to New York 


a a et : 
NEW PLANT makes chemicals from salt 
pumped out of vast underground deposits 


PLANT SITE is within 500 miles of 50% of 
U.S. industry, with ample facilities for ship 
ping by rail and water, 


How can your husinass profit from Hooker Chemicals? A free booklet 
“From the Salt of the Earth” tells how 30 industries use chemicals 
derived from salt. Also, Bulletin 100 describes Hooker products and 
how they may be useful to you. Send for both. Write to Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, 21 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


— Tom the chelty, the Eah 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 





CHEMICALS 


NIAGARA FALLS © TACOMA © MONTAGUE, MICH. © NEW YORK © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 





for a jet? 


Titanium or alloy 
steel rings in any 
required diameters. 
Rough finished or 
machined to your 
exact specifications. 


eolichitil: Mal al: | ee 


for concrete mixers? 


Specialized circular 
components — flash 
butt-welded. Rough 
machined or finished. 


) 


for earth movers? 


Weldments for 
heavy earth moving 
and road building 
equipment — trac- 
tors and agricul- 


tural implements 


af 


Bp am | 
Bor 
Hey {®)' (oO) 


Call AMERICAN WELDING 


... if you use rings, bands, weld- 
ments, or other components that 
require fabrication by welding. 
Take advantage of our 35 years 
of welding know-how, of our 
complete designing, engineer- 
ing and machining facilities. 
Send blueprints and let our 
Product Development Division 
study your problem. 


‘ 


tae 
. J 


Write TODAY for 
free Cotalog of 
Amweld Facilities 


THE AMERICAN WELDING & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


380 DIETZ ROAD * WARREN, QHIO 








IT’S OWENS-ILLINOIS that sticks out in these ads—not the product brand n 
often obscured the parent company before. The container maker now is. . . 


Letting the Parent Get Word In, Too 


O-I was losing its over-all identity as its divisions devel- 


oped—and that hurt. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has decided 
there is nothing like a name—but it’s 
not worth much if vou don’t peddle it 

In recent months O-I has had a dis 
turbing feeling that it is losing its 
identity. While the company has been 
busy expanding and diversifying, brand 
names of its divisional offspring have 
increasingly overshadowed the parent 
As a result of the dimout, O-I cu 
unaware of the scope of its 
thrown 


tomers, 
product lines, have 
their business to the 
petitors. It has lost out on the 
lative pull of a label that 

advertising for a wide arra‘ 
ucts. Moreover, many of its divisional 
employees have been oblivious to the 
fact that it’s O-I they work for, unin 
tormed on the company’s stakes outside 
their sphere 

¢ Making a Name—For all these r 

sons the big Toledo firm (last vear’s 
$333-million) next month will 
series of advertisements like 


some of 
company com 
cumu 
ippt irs im 

of prod 


sales 
launch a 
those pictured above, in its first big 
national campaign to put across to its 
customers, the general public, and _ its 
own people the fact that it is a unified 
organization—not just a flock of brand 
name divisions 

Moreover, it aims to make the publi 
aware of its moves outside the glass 
business. Roughly 70°% of its sales still 
stem from its glass container division, 
but in recent years diversification has 
made the word “glass” in the corporate 
name somewhat misleading 


Now it's pushing for greater unity. 


So henceforth, as far a 
is concerned, the compan 
Owens-Illinois--period Le 
tains its full name.) All pr 
be stamped with a n t 
“©” with an “IT” in the 
sion ads will stress strongh 
while they may be talking 
Kimble scientific glassware 
product. 
¢ Lost Identity—What 
reaches a lot deeper, thoug 
perficial changes in trademat 
motional campaigns. In a 
are only symbols of a top 
decision to start centralizati 
areas of O-I’s sprawling 
operating divisions 

lake marketing, Owen 
spread fast ever since it \ 
1929 out of a union of a bott 
maker and a glass compan 
bolstered its market positi 
container field, boosted volu 
the dent made by can 
types of containers. In addit 
taken fivers into new 
matched table 
as a hostess set to industrial 
like high-temperature pip 
plastics, and plywood 

But company identificati 
keep pace with this growth. 1 
was submerged in the splash 
iary and divisional brand na 

The upshot was that a 
would buy one product from 
vision, but he’d buy another 


ti 


glassware 
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As never before... 


TWO Fire Protection Engineer. He is ready and willing to 
help you with any or all industrial fire hazard problems 

There is a personal sense of responsibility inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers that assures you of 
fully adequate firesafety ...a definite plus in your behalf. 


Today we are all aware of the disastrous and far- 
reaching effects of a major industrial fire. Owners ... 
management ... employees .. . customers . . . almost 
every one suffers, in one way or another, when a serious 
fire strikes. 


Could it happen to your plant? Now is the time to take a 
long, close look at your plant’s fire protection measures. 
Remember, the local fire protection ordinances normally 
only set minimum standards. Compliance with these ordi- 
narices is no guarantee of fully adequate firesafety. 

One way to be absolutely sure of the efficiency of your 
plant’s fire protection facilities is to call in an expert C-O- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Ory Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Bulit-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Bulit-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing portables 
or built-in systems . ..C-O-TWO means top quality backed 
by experienced engineering that results in operating su- 


periority for you at all times. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS ...INCOME STOPS! 
Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the b 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering toda ; 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Windshield-wiper motor of 
shows no wear after 


ZYTEL nylon resin io « 
versatile engineering material 
for mechanical applications. 
Parta made of it are lightweight 
but unusually strong, resilient 
with excellent bearing charac 
teristics. Often they require no 
lubrication. Parte of “Zytel 
can be economically maas- pro 
duced by injection molding. A 
typical example ie this quill 
used on looma (cutaway view 








ALATHON® polyethylene 
resin is readily processed by 
molders and extruders. lt has 
good chemical resistance, low 
moisture absorption and ex- 
cellent dielectric properties. 
It's tough and flexible over a 
wide range of temperatures. 
Freedom from odor, taste, and 
toxicity make it an ideal pack- 
eging material. A dent-proof 
flashlight case is shown. 








TEFLON” tetrafluoro- 
ethylene resin is specially 
suited for use under severe 
service conditions. It resists 
chemical attack. It has been 
used at temperatures of 500° F 
Its outstanding dielectric prop- 
erties are ideal for electronic 
»pplications.*“Tefion” is formed 
by special molding processes or 
extrusion. Shown is an expan- 
sion joint of ““Teflon.” 








is used to n 
are both fur 
rative. Ther 
engineering 
be produced 
in color. Pr 
are shatter 
good dimens 
posHeRs eXce 
weathering 
tail-light ler 














Du Pont “ZYTEL’ NYLON RESIN 
9,500,000-cycle test 


This unique engineering material 
has outstanding abrasion resistance .. . 
is lightweight and dimensionally stable 


Windshield-wiper failure on a truck can mean costly delay. 
Now an air-pressure wiper motor has been developed that’s 
much less subject to failure than old-style motors. Its parts 
are molded of Du Pont ‘“‘Zytel’’t nylon. 

This motor weighs only 10 ounces—yet is so durable 
that the manufacturer claims it will outlive any truck. In 
a grueling test, the motor operated two wiper arms and 
blades for 9,500,000 cycles. Afterwards, the parts of abrasion- 
resistant ‘‘Zytel’’ showed no perceptible wear. 

Corrosion, too, is no problem with “Zytel.”’ And the 
motor parts won’t leak air — keep dimensionally stable when 
exposed to temperature and humidity changes. 

Parts for this motor are mass-produced by precision 
injection molding. Their smooth, resilient surfaces are ideal! 
for handling moving seals. The manufacturer can keep 
down production costs because expensive surface-finishing 
operations are eliminated. 


Have you and your company investigated the properties 
of Du Pont “Zytel”’ nylon resin and the other members of 
the Du Pont family of engineering materials —“‘ Alathon”’ 
polyethylene resin, “Lucite” acrylic resin and “Teflon’”’ 
tetrefluoroethylene resin? The applications shown here are 
typical product improvements— possible when design and 
service requirements are evaluated in terms of the 
properties of these unique engineering materials. For 
Exploded view of 11 parts of Du Pont further information on the properties and uses of these 
“Zytel” that comprise new air-pressure materials, use the coupon below or write to E. I. du Pont 


lettend ti Gis Ean ee Seen de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, 
igan City, Indiana — molded by Danielson Room 336 Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Company, Danielson, Conn. ) 
t“‘Zytel” is the new trade-mark for Du Pont nylon resin. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 336, Du Pont Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Please send me more infor- Name 
mationon the DuPont engi- 
neering materials checked: 
0 Du Pont “Zytel” nylon Tives Mewes 
resin; 0“‘Alathon”’ polyeth- 1s ae 
ylene resin; © “Teflon’’ Street Address 
tetrafluoroethylene resin; : 
0 “Lucite” acrylic resin. I 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING am interested in evaluating State 
...THROUGH CHEMISTRY these materials for 


Registered trade-mark of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Title 








RE6.u.s. PAT.OFF City 





Type of Business 














Write today for your FREE copy of the brochure... 


734 “THE 
(PS 4) CENTRAL 
mie <i SOUTH. 














where industry goes...to WORK”’ 


The flourishing, progressive, industrial South provides all 
the elements your plant needs to thrive and grow. A rich 
supply of raw materials. . . excellent transportation . . . 
abundant, low-cost power and fuel . . . industrious, native- 
born workers .. . and close proximity to growing markets 
... all combine to make the Central South a productive 
land of opportunity, growth and prosperity. 


Just address: 


George Barbee, 

General industrial Agent 

The Nashville, Chettenocoga 
& St. Lowis Raiilwey 

203 A Union Stetion 

Nashville, Tennessee 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY 
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*.. . the customer thought 
he was dealing with three 
different companies . 


OWENS-ILLINOIS starts on p. 48 


made by a different O-I 
competitor, because he did: 
could get it from O-l. | 
tomers, who might buy sci 
ware from the Kimble divi: 
bottles from an O-I glass c 
the next, and tumbiers fron 
man the third, often though 
dealing with three different 
The O-1 connection ne 
to them. 

¢ Need for Unity—Smith | 
vice-president and director of 
who is heading up the centr 
O-1, puts the idea behin 
drive this way: “We beli 
breeds sales.” 

The centralization mov t rolling 
after O-I called in Stewart, Dougall & 
Associates, marketing consultan to 
prove what seemed fairly obvious—th: 
need for more coordination. The con 
sultants discovered in a su that 
even though O-I Was quich ecog 
nized by buyers, they didn’t grasp its 
full scope as a company. M aw 
Kimble and Libbey as separate leading 
suppliers. 

One approach to solving th blem 
is advertising. Some of th ipany’ 
most valuable trade names v till be 
promoted—Libbey and Kimble, for in 
stance—but the number of trade and 
company names featured in t past 
will be reduced. 

On a second front, teams of O-I men 
out of Toledo will spread the word 
among the divisional peop! 1 the 
field—top-level down through depart 
ment meetings—that it is O-! | work 
for. Just educating each unit vhat 
others make will take time. | big 
job to realign the thinking copl 
who have worked as auton 
have the various O-I divisi It 
will take about a vear to ¢ 
program. 
¢ Under One Roof—In addit idver 
tising is going to be cent ed in 
Toledo, along with rmerchand ind 
press relations. From her they 
will all be under one roof with Rairdon 
as boss. Operating decision les 
and production will remain 
and subsidiary levels, thoug!] 

Carrying the physical 
a step further, O-I is buildis 
nical center in Toledo to 
company's research and 
work, much of which ha 
been scattered about th: 
30-odd plants. O-I is no 
research—it has spent $44-m 
1946—but its management 
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pooling its efforts results will be quicker 
and cheaper. 

¢ Market Fight—All these moves are 
geared to put O-I in better shape for 
the competitive tussle it sees ahead, 
particularly with its traditional rival— 
the can. 

So far, O-Il has come out of every 
round on its feet. Neither the depres 
sion nor the early inroads of the can 
have held the glass container down. 

In recent years, despite the entry of 
other container materials the glass in 
dustry—led by O-I—has pushed up its 
total output every year, to an 18-billion- 
unit peak in 1953. Glass men thank 
the growth of U.S. population and the 
spurt of glass-packaged baby foods. 
¢ New Aces—But O-I isn’t resting on 
its laurels, and it isn’t counting entirely 
on glass to keep it on the crest in the 
future—although it has diversified its 
line into glass fibers (Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.) and a number of other 
products, such as scientific glassware. 

Last summer, after government ob- 
jections were beaten in court, it bought 
a 49% interest in Plax Corp., Hartford, 
Conn., biggest maker of squeeze-type 
plastic containers. In 1948 it bought 
into the plywood business, making 
hardwood veneer and plywood and lum- 
ber core panels for trailers, furniture, 
and television cabinets. 

Its Kimble division makes television 
picture tubes and is ready to grab for 
a big share of the color TV bulb market 
when that business gets rolling. 

But there is always the can. Once, 
O-I almost merged with Continental 
Can Co., Inc., but the stock market 
crash of 1929 killed that deal. Later 
it bought a can company but sold it 
to Continental after a few years so it 
could concentrate on new opportunities 
for glass expansion. 

Today O-I is keeping a wary eye on 
the relentless push of the can and 
plastic people. In the past it watched 
beer bottlers switch to cans, but up to 
now O-I and the industry held a pretty 
tight grip on beer packaging in large 
sizes. Now, though, Jos. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Co. has started elbowing in to mar- 
ket 16-0z. cans of beer along with the 
standard 12-0z. cans (BW—Jun.5’54, 
p54). 

Then, too, soft drinks have always 
come in glass bottles. But more and 
more companies are starting to can 
their soft drinks. 
¢ Pioneer Territory—For O-I, this con- 
stant threat from other materials obvi- 
ously makes it imperative to (1) have a 
marketing program with clear direction 
from home base, and (2) effectively 
publicize the scope of O-I’s lines with 
its customers and the public. 

And O-I isn’t stopping with market- 
ing and promotion in its efforts to 
hold its ground and reach for more 
In recent weeks, it has: 
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Precaution 
for Safety 


WwW your cargoes are insured 
through the Marine Office of 
America, you have professional prote: 
tion that is farseeing and dependable 
Then you have protection . . . 
® that is written by marine specialists 
® that shields you from financial loss 
in good times or bad 
® that affords prompt claims settle- 
ment in practically any part of the 
world. 
For all classes of marine insurance, you 


can do no better than specify— Marine 
Office of America! 


See Your Local Agent or Broker 


MARINE OFFICE 
OF * AMERICA 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 386, NEW YORK 


ee ee a - 

America gie Fire tom ca Company « The Continental insurance Company 

mpany « emen's Insurer wpe Company « Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Firet rance Compar 


rican insurance Company « 
fity-Phenis Fire insurance 


WESTERN OLFAGTMEMT SOuTHIOm DEFaat min rac OFFe 
Mar) Bont of Ce a 40 Sonveme 


NO MARINE INSURANCE 








































Woman with stapler beats 


woman twisting wire 3 to I 


+--and cuts costa GO%! This is 
a bag-sealing race between two women 
who pack carrots in a produce plant. 

The woman on the right is a whiz at 
twisting wire around the necks of bags. 
All by herself she can keep up with the 
output of 3 fillers and weighers. But 
twist as she will, she can seal only a 
third as fast as the woman with the 
Bostitch stapler. 

The plant owner conservatively esti- 
mates that he has cut over-all fastening 
costs 60% by switching to Bostitch 
stapling. Then, too, it's less tiring, it’s 
neater, and with highly perishable prod- 
uce it shortens exposure time between 
field and refrigerator. 

Bostitch stapling speeds fastening and 


Fasten it better and taster with 


FREE time and moncy saving bulletins 
tell how stapling can cut your costs. 


cuts costs in many fields. It can replace 
welding of sheet metal. It can upholster 
chairs, seal cartons, insulate walls, shin- 
gle roofs, fasten gadgets to display cards. 
Every day brings word of new uses from 
enterprising builders and business and 
production men. 

Perhaps your fastening jobs could be 
done better and faster with one or more 
of 800 kinds of Bostitch staplers. Call 
one of our 325 Economy Men who work 
out of 123 U. S. and Canadian cities. As 
a member of the largest and most care- 
fully trained group of its kind, he'll tell 
you honestly whether it will pay you to 
switch to stapling. 


Look up “Bostitch” in your phone 
directory or write us. 


BOSTITCH 





BOSTITCH, 446 Mechanic St., Westerly, R. L 


I want to fasten: 
C) plastic bags © wood 


Name 


light metals 
Company __ 
Address... 


City 


leather [) cartons [) rubber [) fabric [ roofing 











eSet up a research grant for 
Massachusetts Institute of |] 
to bombard glass with aton 
information about glass structure not 
now available. Says Preston |! hair- 
man of O-I: “We utiliz ibout 


1% of the potential maxim: 


hnology 


Incovel 


trength 


of glass. If we could push that up 1%, 
it would open up big new a for glass 
packaging.” 

e Established a-subsid wen 
Illinois Inter-America Corp. to go after 


a bigger share of Western Hemisphere 


business, and named a ident 
of foreign affairs for the first time 
These two development the 
ceatralized promotion pros } open 
the way for a new phase of O-I growth 


regardless of competition 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Republic Steel is adding 
of companies to its organizat bu 
ing the eight factories (locat ht 
states) of Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co. 
The chain company’s invent fixed 
assets, and business will b ged 
for an unstated amount epublic 
common stock and cash the 
latest of several acquisitions Republic 
has made since World W I] 

e 
Harvard Business School 5 
24th National Business Ci it 
Cambridge, Mass., on June 12. Leading 
speakers will be Gen. | Clay, 
p bene of Continental ¢ Elmer 
Lindseth, president of Cleveland Elec- 
tric INuminating Co., Theod Ynte- 
ma, Ford’s finance vice-president, and 
Nathan Pusey, Harvard’s p1 

. 
Summer jobs for college st ts are 
hard to find in Canada, accord t 
Toronto Star. At the sam the 
market for graduates has n been 
better, in Canada or in the U.S. (page 
43). Top engineering students are as 
sought after in Canada as in the U.S. 
Many are offered up to $40 nonth 
upon graduation. Accountant ust 
behind the engineers; arts m ring 
up the rear with salaries of 5 to 
$250. 

* 
Undependability is the emp har 
acteristic that irks employers the most, 
says Cylvia A. Sorkin, St. Li an 
agement consultant who recently made 
a survey of 1,000 executive 

. 
Anti-coffee breakers ar tinct 
among management men. S 9 at 
a St. Louis convention of th tiona 
Office Management Assn., a | ntial 
Insurance Co. executive di | that 
the Pru disallows leaving th Iding 
for refreshments and bars { ng 


brought in. 
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Or» products — keyed to basic human needs 


=. ail Sol vy 
Be oe 


we 
i 


Composite drawing of Dewey and Almy plants all over the world, 


MamsSelle is astonished,no? 


MADEMOISELLE LA SECRETAIRE never knew the world-ranging scope of 
Dewey and Almy’s operations . . . until she joined our staff in Epernon, 
France. And you may be astonished, too! 

For you may know Dewey and Almy only from the viewpoint of your 
own industry. If you’re a meat packer, you may think of us only as the 
developers of the now-famous Cryovac vacuum-sealed packaging which 
has swept your industry. If you’re a shoe manufacturer, you know our 
shoe products, but may not know that Dewey and Almy is also a top 
supplier of battery separators, chemical products for the construction 
industry, can sealing compounds . . . dozens of other products. 

The fact is that Dewey and Almy is a growing company with plants 
all over the world . . . with a family of products and processes and new 
ideas that bring benefits to virtually every industry. 


Offices or Subsidiaries in principal U. $. cities and in Buenos Aire renhage 


London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Poris, Sao Paulo, Toky 


DEWE Y and ALM L Shoe Materials * Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * Adhesives * CRYOVA( 


bags for Food Packaging * Soda lime * Flowed-in Gasket Compounds 


Chemical Company Battery Separators * Chemical Products for the Construction Industry 
Orga ic Chemical 


Cambridge 40, Massachusetts Metecrological Balloons * Textile Psinting Products * 
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1954's Sale 
® He cheered when their president, Robert A. Whitney, 
told the National Sales Executives convention: 


@ “A new rush of orders is on the way." He cheered 
again when Whitney added: 
@ “And in the ears of America's salesmen may soon 


be ringing the demand, ‘How soon can we get delivery?’ 


There seemed to be only one man 
with a problem on his mind at the 
National Sales Executives conference in 
Chicago last week. He was a Midwest 
emer, and his wife had just won one of 
the big door prizes at the conference, 
an all-expense vacation for her and her 
husband in Bermuda. The thing he was 
worrving about was paying the income 
tax on the trip. 

If anyone else at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel had any problems last week, he 
wasn't talking about it. Indeed, the 
outstanding characteristic of NSE’s an 
nual meeting this year was what it 
revealed about the new state of mind 
of the salesman. It is probably safe 
to say that no meeting of salesmen 
since the late 1920s has occurred in 
such an atmosphere of confidence, well 
being, and hope 
¢ All Agreed—The talk on the rostrum 
and in the corridors dovetailed per 
fectly. Speaking both in public and 
private, the men who attended the NSE 
state of the 

We'r 


things ar 


agreed on the 
consensus 


Scssions 
economy. The 
the worst. From 
going to be better than ever before 

As the meeting progressed, it was 
fanned by a steady breeze of bullish 


talk 


over 


now on 


¢A paint manufacturer who sells 
protective coatings to the chemical in 
dustry, just back from a 3,000-mile sales 
trip~“In 35 years of selling, I've never 
seen things better.” 

¢ A building materia] 
tive sees a million housing starts in the 
offing this year, looks for a sales level 
just slightly below last year. 

¢An executive of a major 
chandising chain—“Fall this year will 
probably be better than last fall.” 

e The sales manager of a business 
machines concern says his sales are run 
ning ahead of last year at this point 

Meanwhile the speakers were stoking 
up the economic fires 

The NSE Board of Directors set the 
pattern with its official statement to 
the 1,400 sales executives present: 


ak § exccu 


mcr 


56 


“We come to the conclusion that 
the American economy’s state of health 
is excellent. We have just about passed 
the crisis state of the recession and 
are moving ahead to better and in 
creased business activity.” 
¢A Word from Washington—W alter 
Williams, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, expressed virtually the same 
sentiment on the closing day of the 
conference: 

“No one can forecast events, but on 
balance there would seem to be strong 
reasons for feeling that a good, solid 
bottom is being laid for a renewed rise 
in business activity.” 

His reasoning was based on the in 
dustrial production index (it stopped 
sliding in March), prices (generally 
firm, with farm prices edging up a 
slight bit), personal income (only 
off the 1953 peak), construction 
activity (4% up in May veal 
before), new plant and equipment ex 
penditures (down only 5% from last 
year), and personal savings (if anything 
running too high from the standpoint 
of merchants). 
¢ Mild Gloating—Whiat made the sales 
executives particularly pleased was the 
thought that they, in their native opti 
mism, had been right all along about 
the course of the economy when pun 
dits had been wrong. Their thought 
was translated into words by Robert A 
Whitney, president of NSE 

“The most heralded recession in his 
torv, that of 1953, has turned out to 
be the biggest false alarm in history 
The prophets of doom and disaster 
told us that we were heading for a 
depression. As usual, they were wrong. 
In fact, since 1947 we've checked these 
so-called experts and found they've been 
82% wrong.” 

lo Whitney and 
have listened once too often to “pessi 
mistic economists.” The salesman, who 
had felt in his bones that things wer« 
O.K., had been cioser to the truth. 
This feeling gave the conference its 
special tone. 


over thi 


others, salesmen 


e Whose Prediction?—To 
perhaps, the salesmen in th 
hindsight may have exagg 
extent of their optimism 
For, in the words of an eco! 
looked in on the 
“It wasn’t the experts who t 
when things started to slid 
us called the shots just th 
turned out. It was the sal 
panicked.” 

The fact that 
salesman regarded the appar 
of business as a personal 
It led him to a self-confiden 
than he had ever dared indul; 
¢ Postwar—It even led to 
praisal of the salesman’s p 
Looking back at all the crit 
has been heaped on the head 
men because of their alleged { 
sell since the war, the outg: 
man of the NSE board, J. ‘ 
Doyle, sales and advertising ma 
the Ford Motor Co., said 

“You know, salesmen ha 
so badly after all—or we 
moved goods in such ma 
ties.” 

As observed at Chicago, the 
man of today is more seren 
fident than he was even a 
years when the econ 
steaming along toward new high 
admits that he has to sell 
he is less grim about it. He 

The sales executive is hack 
bit by bit at the problems that 
him, one of them being th 
growing up to the role that 
omy has created for him 
words, sales executives are hi 
salesmen. One of the top NSI 
notes, “Recruitment is going 
the country right now.” H: 
pany has been shaking up 
York sales office recently. It 
eased out some 30-odd men—bot! 
and old—and added another 7 
ing the total sales staff of the 
to 240. 

As he and other sales execut 
their problem today, it is in 
result of having let the eco 
away from them. Staffs are 
capable of keeping up wit! 
creased population and the 
industry. 
¢ Building Him Up—The 
confidence has been increase: 
own growing sense of import 
the economy. He has heard 
recent months the kind of t! 
him last week by Ben H 


sessioni 


remains 


COoUuIG 


ago, 
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Sepak 


president of the First National Bank of 
Dallas, and one of the principal speakers 
at Chicago: 

“The American salesman is the major 
architect of our American economy, and 
no business can succeed unless _ its 
executive leadership has the capacity to 
sell and to inspire others to sell its 
products and services.” 

The consensus was that the salesman 
has risen to the occasion. He has ma- 
tured. 

Sales executives have come a long 
way since their salad days of the 1920s, 
when the salesman first became a major 
figure on the American scene. Judg 
ing from what went on at Chicago, 
most of the tub-thumping, the hoopla, 
the back-slapping, and the trappings of 
the sawdust trail that once characterized 
the business are on their way out, or 
already have gone. 
¢ Grownup—There was a feeling that 
the sales executive’s range of interests 
has widened; he has become morc 
sophisticated. He can take his economics 
today without a lacing of inspiration 
and faith. The NSE picked Wooten to 
assess the business outlook, and Wooten 
laid a few facts on the line that sales 
executives would have been unhappy to 
hear just a few years back. Wooten 
based his estimate of strength under 
lying the economy on these grounds. 

¢ The defense program, which 
will remain at $40-billion or $50-billion 
for “a long time” and will keep a 
minimum of 9-million people engaged 
cither directly or indirectly; 

¢ A changed philosophy of govern 
ment, which ensures that no administra 
tion, no matter what breed, can tolerate 
a depression; 

¢ The size of the federal debt and 
the federal budget, which “make it 
imperative that the economy operate 
at a high level.” 

There is no doubt that salesmen are 
aware of these factors, particularly that 
of defense spending. Their spokesman, 
Whitney, noted at the opening of the 
conference that one of the things that 
is again boosting sales is “an increase 
in defense spending.” 
¢ Upgrading—NSE itself has played a 
major role in the process of helping the 
sales executive to mature and to broaden 
his horizons. 

“The kind of session we’re holding 
here,” said Whitnev last week, “couldn’t 
have been held a few years ago.” 

I'he sales profession has been reacting 
favorably to NSE’s brand of medicine. 
Just after the war it had less than 7,000 
members. Today it has 23,000. Says 
Whitney: 

“Give us three years and we'll be 
bigger than NAM.” 
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PUT IT OUT IN SECONDS 
with a Kidde Portable extinguisher 





4 


Unless you get the jump on fire the 
minute it starts, you stand a good 
chance of kissing your business good-bye. 


That’s why it’s so important to have a 
Kidde portable extinguisher near every 
fire hazard in your plant. 


Protect motors, electrical equipment, 
flammable liquids and machinery with 
Kidde portables. Then, when fire strikes, 
you're ready for it. 

Just grab a Kidde CO, or dry chefhical 
portable, aim the horn, pull the trigger, 
and—Whoosh! No more fire! 


Your next fire could be your /ast... 
Contact Kidde today! 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lux’, ‘Lux-O-Matic’, 
‘Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde seal are trade- 
marks of Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 


Kidde 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
625 Main Street, Belleville 9,N. J. 





Walter Kidde & Company of C da, Ltd., Montreal —Toronto 





Does the 
> Soft Drink Industry need 


> YOUR PRODUCT? 


Don’t say “NO” until you've checked 
the tremendous variety of equipment, 
parts, supplies and services needed by 
the 5600 bottling plants producing Amer- 
ica’s favorite refreshment —-soft drinks. 

Many companies have already discov- 
ered that the soft drink industry repre- 
sents a brand new market for products 
well established in other fields. They 
never suspected the excellent application 
for their equipment, supplies or services 
in bottling plants, 

Now, there’s a sure way, proved by ex- 
perience, to find out if YOU have a prod- 
wet for this great potential market. It’s 
the International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition—-to be held this year in Phil- 
adelphia, Convention Hall, November 
15-18, 1954, at the same time as the in- 
dustry’s annual convention. Bottlers go 
to this annual event looking for new 
ideas. And they go ready to buy. 

Can the soft drink industry use your 
product? The best answer is—put it on 
display. Or, come to the exposition and 
see ite possibilities, For complimentary 
admission tickets and complete informa- 
tion on available space write to the in- 
dustry’s national association: 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
1928 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


1! 


Family Problem 
. Solved! 


General Electric puts 
family of small items in unique 
look-alike packages. 


G.E.’s many different sized and shaped 
items created multiple packaging diffi- 


culties A Self-Seal envelope with its 
unique closure, developed by the 
United States Envelope Company, put 
500 G.E. items in their place, General 
Electric's new envelope is better look- 
ing, less expensive, it seals at a touch, 
without moisture, staples or special 
equipment. 

Write for details about packaging and 
mailing envelopes developed by United 
States Envelope experts to solve many 
different problems. 


Samples gladly sent! 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Trading Stamps in Trouble 


Coupon premium system that's spreading fast is under 
fire in court on fair trade grounds. Meanwhile both stamp 
companies and retailers are finding flaws in the setup. 


The booming business in trading 
stamps has run ito a couple of snags. 

l'rading stamps are those colortul 
little coupons you can usually pick up 
with your purchases at the grocery store 
and the filling station, turn in for mer- 
chandise premiums or cash after you've 
saved up enough books of them 

I'he last few years the stamp business 
has spread fast all over the retailing map 
(BW —Oct.17°53,p54). But like othe: 
gimmicks of the hard sell they cause 
retailers some headaches. And the very 
fact that the stamp business has grown 
so fast has led to competitive pressures 
that now are checking it 

Trading stamps are 
trouble 

¢ In the courts 


running imto 


Stamps are essen 
tially price discounts, so the proponents 
of fair trade—itself facing kev court 
tests—are out to try to get 
clared illegal on the grounds that they 
state maintenance 


tamps de 
violate resale 
laws. 

¢In the market plac 
retailers re 


price 


Though 
stamps boost sales, som 
gard them merely as booster shots, and 
drop them as soon as customers start 
coming in. Other retailers say they ar 
finding that the stamps cost too much, 
or are too much bother 

¢ Stamp System—Here’s the way trad 
ing stamps work: 

The stamp companies sell pads of 
stamps to retailers at a rate of .0025¢ 
to .003¢ per stamp. The retailer then 
gives them out to his customers, usually 
one for cach 10¢ worth of goods or serv- 
Cs. 

The customer pastes his stamps in 
a little booklet. When he has spent 
about $120-$150 in purchases, his book 
is worth anywhere from $3 to $5, de 
pending on what merchandise he wants 
to redeem it for, or whose stamps he’s 
collected 

If, for example, the customer wants a 
GE. toaster that retails at $16, it will 
cost him anywhere from four to eight 
books, depending on what value the 
particular stamp company places on its 
stamps. To fill that many books, he’s 
bought about $500-$600 worth of goods 
or services. 

A wide selection of household wares, 
clothing, jewelry, furniture, and even 
sporting goods is offered in catalogs 
put out by the stamp companies. Some 
stamps may also be redeemed for cash, 
but this practice hasn’t caught on as 
well. 

The customer gets his premium mer 


chandise from the stamp 
demption center.” ‘This m 
rate store, or a booth that’s 
regular retail outlet such 
market. 

These two are 
Class B centers 
has a Class C 
chandise is only displayed 
have to go to an A or B p 
the merchandise up. 

e In the Act—Biggest nati 
ser of trading stamps is tl 
Hutchinson Co. of New ‘ 
whose founder originated 
idea back in 1896. ‘The 
grown in spurts, especialh 
five years. 

It now 
350 salesmen and eight w 
it premium merchandise 

Another big compan’ 
l'rading Stamp Co. of St | 
which was formed after 
partment Stores Co. experi 
cessfully with stamps 

S&H’s success with it: 
has apparently spurred doz 
companies into being, but fs 
part they operate on a local 
than nationally. Each bra: 
distinctive color—though 
some of its competitors hay 


called (¢ 
At least « 


center, whe 


operates in 44 


green idea. 

You can also get red 
yellow stamps—one firm 
stamps “Black Gold.” 

The stamps have been 
wide variety of retail stor 
list includes groceries, drug 
line stations, clothic: 
jewelers, florists, beauty 
ance stores, and department 
coal compan\ in Detroit us 
San Francisco a nursery and 
newspaper give them out 
ton’s stamp rage tops th 
are used there bv a cotto 
mill, and even a mortuar 
e With a Bang—There’ 
that the stamps do attract 
A Hartford (Conn.) supermarket re 
ported to have boosted its fan 
tastic 100% in just one month after it 
started handing them out. A Pittsburgh 
food chain added $7-million to its an 
nual volume. Average boost 
mated at 20%-40%. 

Stamps go over best in n 
urban districts, especially in 
west and Southwest. Denv 
and Houston areas report that 
in stamps is so hot that mer 


' 


| 
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Small Fry... Big Business 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter 

*Application Engineering Service 
is helping industry cut costs, 
build sales. 


Mention cowboys and Indians to kids 
from 3 to 13 and their eyes light up, 
cap pistols start barking, and the fun 
is on. The game hasn’t changed much or lost its excitement 
since we were small fry .. . but today it spells big business, 





And making novelties like this decorative piece for belts and 
holsters in multi-million quantities, calls for a fine sense of 
production know-how and cost control. In this case, the 
Company wanted to hold down costs by cold forming the 
impressions in the dies, rather than machining them. This 
called for a special kind of die steel...one that would 


larp 


“take” the master form or hob but would still stand up in 
the presses under long, punishing runs. 


Again, Carpenter was called in, and Application Engineering 
Service went to work. Super Samson, a new stee! developed 
in Carpenter laboratories for just such jobs, was recom 
mended and used. Now the Company reports that Super 
Samson has saved considerable money in the making of th 
dies ...and the Super Samson dies are turning out the 
novelties in big, profitable quantities. 


Time and again, industry is finding new ways to save money 
and improve product sales with the help of Carpenter App! 

cation Engineering Service ...a service backed by almost 
70 years of leadership in specialty steel development 
service that uses imagination to help your shopmen app! 
steels for best results. A, E.$. is yours to profit by when you 
do business with Carpenter. THE CARPENTER STEE! 
COMPANY, 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 








Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 
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provides “HOME-TOWN?” care 


te ” i 

4 / A ty" i | a dio 7 
pag ve) Mtr 
for your ‘<i 


mployees 


A 


wherever they may be 


ven though yours may be a one-plant So isn’t it wise to have your employee cated across the country and 

4 or one-office business, your employ- benefit plan set up and administered by Through these offices Hospi 
evs aren't always in one community. an imsurance company that can give your Surgical, Sickness, Accident an 

They travel on business, on vacation employees “home-town”™ care wherever surance claims are handled loca 
and on weekends. misfortune may overtake them? paid promptly by drafts on lox 


And wherever they go, there’s always Phe Travelers is just such a company. If you’d like to know how 


the danger that an aceident or illness When your employees are insured by benefit plans can help you in 
may strike-—-perhaps when they're miles The Travelers, they’re never far from help. ness, just fill in the attached cx 


from home and business. The Travelers has 239 claun offices lo- it to your letterhead, and mail 


CHOOSES FESS ESCEC SEGRE HHH SHORE O SESE SSEESEESHSS 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Please send additional information about 
lravelers Employee Benefit plans appli- 


cable fo my size of business. 


STREET 
corry SsTaTE__ 


Number of employees 
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a lala pressure from drug 
trade groups has caused 
some drugstores to drop 


trading stamps . . .” 
TRADING STAMPS starts on p. 58 


engaged in stamp wars—they give out 
double, triple, and quadruple stamp 
dividends. 

¢ Legal Front—It’s in the South that 
trading stamps are facing their key 
court battles. Around the Roanoke 
(Va.) area, fair trading drug manufac- 
turers and retailers discovered that 
green stamps had spread even into drug- 
stores, traditional champions of fai 
trade. Pressure from drug trade groups 
(who have called stamp plans “a low- 
down, dirty racket”) has resulted in 
some drugstores dropping their trading 
stamps. 

One druggist is quoted as saying he 
didn’t realize the stamps hurt fair 
trade “and | certainly want to be a 
fair trader.” Others have stopped hand 
ing out stamps with purchases of fair 
traded products. 

But persuasion alone hasn’t com 
pletely stopped the practice among 
drugstores, and fair traders are also 
worried by their old nemesis, the food 
stores, which are perhaps the largest 
users Of trading stamps. Bristol-Myers 
Co. has a pending court action against 
Garland Drug Stores, a Roanoke chain; 
Mennen Co. has filed a suit against 
Mick-or-Mack, a local supermarket 
chain. 

Last summer Sterling Drug, Inc., 
got a federal court consent injunction 
against Garland—but trading stamps 
weren’t mentioned specifically by name. 

These are the cases involving fair 
trade acts—the key legal issue that may 
help to decide the fate of both fair 
trade and trading stamps. The fair trade 
question also came up in Idaho, where 
the attorney general recently ruled in 
formally that in his opinion the stamps 
were a violation of the fair trade act of 
that state. 

A similar action in Iowa has been ap- 
pealed, and is now before the state 
supreme court. 

Cases involving different _ legal 
grounds have come up from time to 
time elsewhere. S&H claims it has won 
every price discounting case brought 
against it—and insists trading stamps 
are “a discount for cash, not a cash dis 
count” and have nothing to do with 
fair trade. 
¢ Tax Angle—Another move to discout 
age stamp trade has been through taxes. 
Many Southern states levy prolhibi- 
tively high sales taxes on premium mer 
chandise. 

Kansas, Washington State, and Wis- 
consin also have placed severe taxes on 
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Cleor-span Butler interior provides space for Lack of posts and obstructions gives ample room 
warehousing 35,000 sets of sect covers, plus to arrange efficient work flow in sewing and 
material for additional 20,000 sets. cutting department at Star Seat Cover Co. 


“Proud of our BUTLER building 
...delighted with its cost” 


says Mr. William H. Allen, President 
Star Seat Cover Company, San Antonio, Texas 


"We used Butler buildings exclusively to house our entire 
seat cover plant, and after 4 years’ occupancy we still feel 
we got the best building possible for our money,’’ comments 
Mr. Allen. “Our offices, cutting and sewing rooms, warehouse 
and shipping departments are all in a Butler steel building. 


"We are justifiably proud of the attractiveness of our plant; 
yet it cost us substantially less than any other type of con 


struction we considered, and buiiding maintenance costs ar« 
at the absolute minimum, 


"We plan to expand with Butler buildings. They are | 
practical structures for a growing business. Modification and 
enlargement is quick and easy, and done for a lot less mor 
because of the bolted, all-steel construction,’’ Mr. Allen stat« 


See your Butler steel building dealer. He'll show you th: 


profitable working tools for modern business. He'll show you 
Butler buildings in your area—at work for industry, com 
merce and agriculture. Write us for the name of your nearest 
Butler dealer and more information by mail, 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Neg, prow 7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
913A Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1013 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 13A, Richmond, California 


Manvfocturers of Oil Equipment - Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment « Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. « Galesburg, Ill, » Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. + Minneapolis, Minn 
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19,000 LB., 
10-PALLET LOAD 
OFF TRUCK IN SECONDS! 


. GER[INGERS 


\ PROVED! Save a lot of lettuce! 


be aE 
INCREASE HANDLING 
RATE FROM B 
REFRIGERATOR CARS 


DAILY TO 8O 


*S" SERIES FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Lifting setghts from 10 op te 18". 


"= SERIES FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
long whesibase (130) models. 
~". 11-ton capecity. 
Lifting heights from 10° wp te 24’. 


Vacuum Cooling Co., El Centro, Calif., 
Now Unloads up to 160 Trucks Per Day 
..»AS FAST AS UNLASHED! 


A PERISHABLE COMMODITY like lettuce must be han- 
dled quickly, yet gently, to be profitable. H. (Hank) 
Bivins, El} Centro plant superintendent, supplies startling 
figures to prove how Gerlinger Fork Lift Trucks put pro- 
duce on the prolit side for Vacuum Cooling Co. in six 
California and Arizona plants. 

Formerly, four other pieces of motorized equipment 
and four drivers... loaded one refrigerator car an hour 
per 8-hour shift. Today, Gerlingers and a modern pallet 
system make an 80-car day the average! Ten 4'x4' pallets 
easily manage up to 19,000 lbs. of lettuce. The fork lifts 
also unload 160 trucks of produce daily, as fast as loads 
can be unlashed. Before Gerlingers took over, it was not 
unusual to have 40 trucks waiting to be unloaded 


GERLINGERS ARE VERSATILE! 


Whether your material handling problem is lettuce or 
lumber... bricks or barrels... metals or machinery . 
sacks or stacks. . Gerlinger Fork Lift Trucks and Ger- 
linger Material Carriers are your answer to production 
and profit... plus! Call your Gerlinger dealer now 





GERLINGER CARRIER COMPANY 
DEPT. L + DALLAS, OREGON 
Please send Gerlinger Fork Lift Truck catalog. No obligation 


NAME 
FIRM. 
sTRreer 


city ZONE STATE 
1 EC CES ST STS ETE LEO GENES Smee ee 





stamp merchandise. The 
Columbia goes further, pr 
stamps entirely. 
¢ The Kinks—Then, to: 
plain, practical business pr 
nected with the widespr 
stamps. S&H itself has 
tactics of some “fly-by-night 
companies that put thei 
centers in inaccessible pla 
companies have accused 
either handing out too m 
(the stamp wars), or not 
enough. 
This hurts the busines 
say the stamp men. 
On the other hand, 
sav the stamps cost more tl 
worth in terms of additiona 
or that they take too much of | 
clerks’ time and trouble. Ret 
gripe about advertising cost 
cral stamp firms have 
offering to handle their 
ers’ advertising for them 
Sometimes retailers cove 
the stamps simply by jackin 
own prices—they say they 
up the 2%-3% of dollar 
the stamps cost through th 
ness alone. 
Also, once a 
area gets saturated with 
added business can last 
One Chicago merchant sa‘ 
are a problem to everyone | 
tailer who gets them -first—if 
kind of promoter he reaps t 
from the whole neighborh« 


downto 


His Honor Does It 


Do-it-yourself goes civic-n 
Northfield, N. J. Mayor G. | 
(right) and the town fathers 
payers $1,500 by painting th 

with rollers and paint furni 
by American Products Co 
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“How modern COAI equipment saves us °9,000 
a year and solves our smoke Js problem!” 


Says Albert E. Unruh, b This is a smokestack 
Chief Engineer This beautiful War Mem 
University of Detroit orial Tower actually con 


Detroit, Michigan : ceals the smokestack for 
the U. of Detroit's steam 


plant. Though it’s in the 
very center of the campus 
there’s never any I 

problem, thanks to a mod 


ern coal-fired power | t 


“Again and again over the last decade, coal 
burned with modern equipment has proved itself the 
most flexible, economical fuel for heating our school 
buildings. We made our first investment in modern 
coal equipment shortly after the last war. By ‘restoker- 
ing’ two existing boilers, we saved $9,000 the first year 
—actually $2,500 more than we estimated. At the 
same time, we solved a disturbing smoke and flyash 
problem and provided enough steam capacity to heat 
additional new buildings. 


“We're completely sold on coal. And when our 
building expansion program required us to further 
increase steam production, we again chose a modern 
coal-fired boiler. Coal has proved its ability to handle 
increased loads and save us dollars year after year, 
And modern equipment eliminates smoke nuisance.” 


feepiter.... 
7 





Additional case histories, showing how other types of plants if you want to cut steam costs, it will pay you to in- 
have saved money by burning coal with modern equip- vestigate the advantages of modern coal equipment 
ment, are available upon request. a ad 

For example, you may be able to save as much as 20% 
on fuel alone by replacing outdated equipment with 
modern stokers and boilers. Or, a small investment in 


If you operate a steam plant, you can't 
afford to ignore these facts! 


modern controls and other up-to-date, fuel-conserving 
devices may boost efficiency of your present operation 


BITUMINOUS COAL in most places is today’s lowest- 
cost fuel, and coal reserves in America are ade- 


quate for hundreds of years to come. 


COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 


x 
I 
I 
i 
i 
I 
You can save on labor, too, by installing modern han 

and by far the most efficient in the world. 1 
I 
I 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 


dling equipment. Modern coal-feeding and ash-remova! 
systems can eliminate practically all hand labor. 


Call in a consulting engineer. He can give advice on 


COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
what equipment best fills your specific needs. And his 


all fuels. 
recommendations may save you dollars year after year. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 


COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
more—for with modern combustion and han- 
dling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY wa FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





FARMERS WATCH DEMONSTRATION AS 


AIMPLICALL Allis-Chalmers Takes Its| 


"CLEAR LIME” 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Equip your business with this re- 
markable time-saving internal com- 
munication system. Have “clear 
line”’ facilities for instant speech con- 
tact within and between departments. 
Electronic AMPLICALL frees your busy 
switchboard for important outside calls 
keeps personnel on the job-~saves 
“walking and waiting time” — pays for 
itself, There is a system to fit your needs 
For your neerest AMPUICALL , 
look under “Iintercommenicetion™ in 
your phene beeok, or write us direct. 


RAULAND-BORG yy 
3515-X Addison H., Chicege | 





Tha Ode 
CHE oy, We 
inn 


On the smart East Side, 


with theatres, fine shops and 


other attractions nearby. 


cs 


Cl) 


MADISON AT 50th + WHEW YORK 22, WY. 
JAMES T. McTIGHE, Manager 


esas SKEPTICAL farmers saw a baler pack hay so that it resists moisture, stand under 
rough treatment, and reduces per bale costs from 7¢ to about 24¢. 
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Last week, farrhers in the rich cen- 
tral Illinois farm area were hustling 
through their chores and taking off 
on a busman’s holiday. They were go 
ing to see—and try out for themselves— 
the latest offerings of the Allis-Chal 
mers Mfg. Co. (pictures). 

Normally, late spring isn't the ideal 
time to try to sell farm equipment in 
the Middle West. Farmers are too busy 
to gallivant around to showrooms. On 
the other hand, if the manufacturer can 
catch the farmer at a time when the 
farmer is mad at his worn out or out- 
moded machinery, the chances of mak- 
ing a sale are good. 

Farm implement manufacturers have 
long realized that they have to take 
their product to the fields. Farmers 
are a skeptical lot, who shy away from 
buying through a pretty catalog. They 
want to see how the machinery ac 
tually works. This year, A-C got around 
the industry’s greatest obstacle: In 
stead of trying to lure the farmers away 
from their early plantings, the com 
pany decided to stage the demonstra 
tion in a flood-lit field in the evening, 
when the farmers had no excuse for 
not coming. 
¢ Hard Sell—Generally speaking, farm 
equipment sales haven't been doing 
too well this year. Business is off from 
the giddy peaks of the early 1950s. 
Farmers are getting more choosy about 
what they buy, and when they buy. A 
few industry pessimists complain that 
the saturation point has been reached, 
that future sales will be confined largely 
to replacement of worn-out equip- 
ment. But others contend that today’s 
farm tools are so much better than 
those turned out even three or four 
years ago that farmers can profit by 
buying the new stuff (BW—Oct.3'53, 
p94). But first of all, you have to show 
the farmer how this modern equipment 
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can cut operating costs and improve 
profit margins. 

That’s what Allis‘Chalmers had in 
mind when it teamed up with five of 
its local farm equipment dealers to stage 
a series of demonstrations. Four of 
these “twi-night” shows were held 
in a little less than a week—at Onarga, 
Watseka, Hoopeston, and Paxton, III. 
In three of these, the local dealer was 
host; at the fourth, dealers at Hoopes- 
ton and nearby Milford teamed up. 
More than 500 farmers attended the 
four showings. 
¢ The Pitch—-R. N. Jorgensen, A-C 
“blockman” in charge of dealer con- 
tracts in the area, sparkplugged the 
whole program. He gave the sales 
pitch while associates put the im- 
plements through their paces. With 
a portable microphone strapped to his 
back, he kept up a constant patter, an- 
swered questions, induced farmers own- 
ing A-C implements to give impromptu 
testimonials. 
¢ The Proof—As night settled, he 
moved the crowd to a spot under a 
1,000-watt floodlight, where a plowing 
demonstration was held. Then he 
worked other good farming procedures 
into the show. At Hoopeston, he gave 
watchers a lesson in subsoil plowing 
and incidentally displayed the tractive 
power of the A-C tractor. A subsoil 
plow was hitched yp and run across 
a grassy section. ‘Tas device bit down 
18 in. into the earth, twice as far as 
the conventional plow. Then this sec- 
tion was plowed with a three-gang plow 
to a depth of about 8 in. 

Two open-bottom boxes were buried 
in the plowed area, one of them care- 
fully located atop the spot where the 
subsoil plow had obell Water was 
poured in both boxes. In less than a 
minute, the water in the box over the 
subsoil furrow was gone; in the other 
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PLAIN 
BALL BEARINGS 
Free-running non-lubri- 
cated bearings assure 
smooth roller rotation 
ideal for most applica- 
tions . do not retain 
foreign matter. 


DUSTPROOF 
BEARINGS 
Trve-labyrinth enclosure 
keeps dust ovt of beor- 
ings . . . rollers remain 
free-running after yeors 
of operation : no 
lubrication necessary. 


GREASE-PACKED- 
FOR-LIFE 
BEARINGS 
For heavy-duty or outdoor 
applications : true- 
labyrinth seal keeps dirt 
ovt ond grease in... de- 
signed for yeors of main- 
tenance-free operation. 


PRESSURE 

LUBRICATED 

BEARINGS 
When rollers are sub- 
jected to severe heot or 
abrasive moterials, trve- 
labyrinth-seoled bearings 
with Alemite fitting for 
pressure re-lubrication 
assure maximum service 


+» « TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


BUSCHMAN produces ‘better built’ roller con 
veyors for every type of service ol ore 
pre-engineered to provide yeors of economical, 
efficient materials handling. 






C-tt2-ave 
WRITE TODAY ‘'g" 
FOR 16-PAGE a } 

CATALOG NO 60 





ce MORE FOr LESS 


Bushman 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN Co. 







Representatives in Principal Cities 


















‘Why Thursday ? 
Ship B20 TIME-SAVER, 


and get it here 
Wednesday!”’ 


@ Speed means money to the 
man waiting for important 
merchandise—and Baltimore 
& Ohio’s Time-Saver Service 
on less-carload freight is not 
only speedy but also dependable. 


It saves % or more shipping 
time, and offers dependability 
made famous by B&O’s well- 
known Sentinel Service for 
carload freight. 


Time-Saver Service is of 
utmost value to receivers, w> 
can make plans and time pro- 
motions with confidence. 
There’s extra advantage for 
your business through use of 
the Time-Saver. Ask our man! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly doing things —better ! 





box, water still stood 
deep. 

““That’s what subsoil | f mn 
do for you, men,” Jorgense: It 
breaks that hard shell whic! formed 
just below the normal pk el; it 
lets the water and crop root 
into the fertile subsoil; it h 
erosion.” 

One of the most specta 
strations showed the worki 
traction booster. This i 
control on the tractor that t 
of the weight from moun! 
ments onto the tractor itsel! 
going gets tough. By thi 
tractive effort of the wh 
automatically increased, a 
operating condition: 
¢ Payoft—Just as this d 
was finished, welcome rain 
fall and the Hoopeston cr 
away. As the A-C men cla 
their car, Jorgensen rem 
rain will put farmers. in a | 
to buy some of the stuff 
them tonight.” 

Sales records of th 
dealers over the next few 
determine whether the 
demonstrations were worth 
If they are, it’s certain that 
stage similar shows in oth 
the country. 


New Finance Plan 
Eases Electricity Load 


Portland General Electric Co. has, 
it hopes, an answer to on rt hict 
headaches in appliance se! 
adequate wiring that so oft 
the eee when he set 
stall new appliances. ‘The O 
ity is offering custome: 
plan to ease them through t 
of getting their homes 
the extra electricity load. P¢ 
the first to trv the idea in 
one of the few in the count 

What PGE does is to al 
tial customers to finance rev 
$350. The customer call 
electrical contractor to get 
on what wiring is needed 
agree on a price, th 
how many months he wa 
in—12, 24, or 36 

Ihe contractor sends 
and a promissory note to PG]! 
clearance. When he ha 
rewiring job, PGE pays h 
Then it bills the user t 
amount, which he pays al 
regular electricity bill. 1 
can finance wiring foi 
kitchens and laundry eq 
simply more floor plugs t! 
utility estimates that p 
run as low as $3 a month 


| 
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These girls at the Eastman Kodak plant in Rochester 
work in almost total darkness. They're spooling unexp 


panchromatic film. Even this picture had to be shot in the 


dark—with invisible infrared light on infrared filn 
Temperature and humidity, like light, must also be closely 
controlled at Kodak’s 550-acre plant. One of the » 
largest refrigeration installations does the job—a 


A shot in the dark ! including 21 Carrier Centrifugal Refrigerating M din 


with a cooling capacity equal to melting 60,000,000 


pounds of ice each day! « ‘The gigantic Carrier units 


cool water or brine to five different temperature level 


40 degrees and 35 degrees, for air conditioning fil: 

essing and packaging rooms (as above) ; 

to control solution temperatures in film and paper 

facturing; minus 30 degrees, and a cold, cold n 

degrees, to recover vaporized solvents. ® Carrier cont 
first name in air conditioning of temperature and humidity also helps produc 
textiles and drugs, watches and optical goods, 1 
tools and automobiles. Why not let Carrier solve 
conditioning and refrigeration problems? Just 
the telephone and call your nearest Carrier office. Oy 


directly to Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New 





It's Happening 


This table dispels any doubts about 
where people are going nowadays: They 
are kitmg to the suburbs, and faster 
than ever 

The big city is still the magnet that 
pulls into its orbit people from the 
farmlands and the small towns. But 
this magnet’s pull is stronger in the 
outlying areas than in the heart of 
the city. For some time, the suburban 
rush typically worked in two steps: 
first te the city proper, then out into 
the suburbs. Now apparently many 
people are bypassing the big city en- 
tirely. As the near suburbs fill up, 
they're piling into the remoter ones. 
¢ Stepped Up—Figures released last 
week by Regional Plan Assn., Inc., of 
New York City, spell out this stepup 
in pace for the country’s No. | metro 
politan area. The whole area has had 
a 9% increase in population in the last 
four years. That's a bigger gain than 
the estimated 6% growth for the 
country as a whole. It’s almost as big 
a gain as the area’s 10.7% growth for 
the whole 10 years between 1940 and 
1950. 

Yet the big city itself made only the 
most modest progress. The five counties 


Everywhere 


that comprise the city proper grew 
only 2.7%. The two largest boroughs— 


Manhattan and Kings (Brooklyn)— 
registered no gains at all. 

Against this, the metropolitan ring 
around the city swelled by 17.1%. 
Nassau County, just beyond the city’s 
legal limits on Long Island, jumped 
43.7%. Second biggest gainer was 
Suffolk—still farther from the city on 
Long Island—with a healthy 37.4% gain. 
¢ Survey—Whiat’s happening in and 
around New York is no freak. A 
BUSINESS WEEK check of some citics 
across the country told the same story. 
While between-census figures are some- 
times contradictory and often incom- 
plete, the general trend comes through. 
For instance: 

In Boston, the city proper gained 
less than 1% between 1950 and 1954. 
Its outlying area grew some 16%; 
during the whole decade of the 1940s, 
that same outlying area grew only 
11.6% 

In Baltimore, the central city cither 
gained only a trifle or actually lost 
ground—depending on the estimator. 
The outlying region grew some 30%. 

In Los Angeles, the city showed a 


IN DAYTON, OHIO... 
Philip Sheridan, The Dayton Safety Supply Co. 


IN SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
D. H. Sanford, Sanford Fire Equipment Corp. 


IN NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA ... 
C. H. Stem, New Orleans Equipment Company 


* Philip Sheridan, The Dayton Safety Sup 
ply E.. 316 Longworth Street (Phone 
demlock 7454) keeps fire departments m 
the Dayton, Columbus, Lima and Cin- 
cinnati areas supplied with Boston products, 
An alert sales force assists at al) times 


*D. H. Sanford, Sanford Fi Equipment 
Corp.., 1620 Burnet Av (Phone 96451) 
specializes in custom-buil trucks and 
other fire department equipment. Has 
serviced top Sew York Sta users for 
more than 30 years 


*C. H. Stem, New Orleans Equipment Co, 
2633 Napoleon Ave. (Ph con BIO) 
serves municipal fire de partments ina wide 
area around New Orlean lakes pride is 
33-year record of “giving uners best 
equipment for their mone 











SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED! 
There ore some key markets where fran- 
chises for the new fiber glass hose ore 
available. The Boston Men above ore fypica! 
of soles agents who are “first with the best’’ 
in the Fire Hose line. To enjoy this selling 
advantage, contact: 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 

Box 1071, Boston 3, Mass. 
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introduces revolutionary 
fiber glass 
hose 


You ‘gét more protection 


from this basic change | 
in fire equipment i 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company’s new fiber glass fire 
hose is 20% lighter than conventional fire hose, considerably 
stronger. It remains light even when wet, as glass fiber yarn 
doesn’t absorb water. The hose remains flexible in freezing 
weather, is much more compact, coils easier and dries quicker, 
Seven fire-fighting problems solved in one stroke! 


It’s appropriate that Boston should develop this important 
improvement—because the company first brought out the 
present-day fire hose. Since then, technical achievements con- 
tinued. Boston solved the problems of continuous rotary vulcan- 
ization, pioneered improvements in industrial rubber production, 
became the trusted “New England Craftsman” of the rubber 
industry, and now world’s largest manufacturer devoted exclu- 
sively to mechanical rubber goods. 


if you have an industrial rubber problem, Boston can help. Call our distributor in your area, He is your Boston Mar 


3 © ty © N BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO., Box 1071, Boston 3, Mass, 


Industrial Hose = + ~—s Belting . V- Belts . Packing . Tubing . Garden Hose . Tape 





RC APORTO-ARC 





more light for 
bigger audiences 
MORE IMPACT! 





However well prepared your sales or in- 
dustrial film presentation, it will fall flat 
with your prospects if the picture looks 
“washed out"’ for lack of adequate light 
on the picture screen. 

Folks remember sales films that “‘pack a 
punch.” Give your films added impact 
and your audience a picture that carries 
realism and conviction 

You can do this with the RCA Porto- 
Arc, the 16mm arc projector that offers 
truly professional results in easy-to-use 
equipment. The arc lamp provides plenty 
of light for large auditorium work. RCA 
“Thread-Easy” mechanism makes it easy 
for anyone to put on a professional show- 
ing. Sound reproduction is superb. 

For Information, contact your RCA 
Audio-Visual Distributor, or MAIL 
Coupon Topay. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA Audio-Visual Products 

Dept. F26, Building 15-1 

Camden, New Jersey 

Please send me information on the new RCA 
Porto-Arc 16mm projector and the name of 
my local RCA Audio-Visual Distributor. 


Name Title 
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6.8% increase—and its central segment 
declined some 14%—while the San 
Fernando Valley, the Beach cities, and 
other outlanders jumped anywhere from 
45% to 70%. In San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia, the story was 
the same. Houston, Tex., reported a 
not meconsiderable gain of 16%, but 
even here the central part of the city 
shrank. 

¢ Babies—New babies did their bit to 
push the total vital statistics up. Henry 
Fagin, director of Regional Plan Assn., 
estimates that natural increasc—the ex- 
cess of births over deaths—accounted 
for 45% of the 1}-million people added 
to the whole New York metropolitan 
area since 1950 

But the everlasting shifting and move 
ment of people was even more of a 
factor. Fagin estimates that at least 
681,500 of that new population came 
from outside the arca. For the fastest- 
growing counties, migration worked 
even more potently. Fagin figures it 
accounted for 85% of Suffolk's growth 
and 81% of Nassau’s 

Just where they all came 
just where they went no one knows. 
The city itself appears to have con- 
tributed some 66,600 to its own subur- 
ban counties. If it had hung on to all 
its gains from natural increase, Fagin 
reports, the city would have added 251,- 
600 people. Instead, it increased by 
only 215,000. 

Migration added to the other cities, 
too. While Baltimore has been adding 
new babies to the tune of about 11,000 
a vear between 1950 and 1953, it has 
lost a good sum each year by migration. 
Los Angeles figures that newcomers 
arrive in its territory at the ratio of 
three to every new baby born 
¢ The Auto—This is an old story, of 
course, Most people credit the long 
move jtway from the downtown citv— 
first noted in the ‘20s—to the auto 
mobile, and the auto is surely stil! in 
there pitching. To the extent that 
cities are unable to cope with all the 
cars, it encourages further decentraliza- 


from and 


tion. 
In recent vears, th« baby 
s7'°c 


boom played a part (BW —Dec.22’51, 
p73). That boom shows no signs of de- 
clining. Last vear’s births set an all- 
time high of 3.9-million, the third year 
running in which a new record was set. 
Babies, as everyone knows, are wonder 
ful decentralizers. Parents want out 
door play space, schools, and 
pleasant surroundings for their fam 
ilies. 

¢ Industry—A different kind of popula 
tion movement is also helping to build 
up the suburbs. That's the growth of 
industry in outlying areas. This is a 
big factor on Long Island, where World 
War II brought in a huge aircraft in- 
dustry. One single group of statistics 
from New York State’s Div. of Em 
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ployment gives a clue 
pening here. Between Ap 
April 1954, employment 
city increased slightly—fr 
to 3,523,700. Meanwhile, in Long 
Island’s Nassau and Suff manufac 
turing employment zoomed from 46,- 
800 to 103,100. West County 
figures that in 1952 and t first half 
of 1953, some 125 siz oncerns 
moved in or announced 
there. 
Once 
sort started, Dr. 
Walter Thompson adv: 
points out, it becomes h ort out 
cause and effect. As ¢ move, 
stores move with them, tores 
help attract more peopl 
open up, and more fam ome to 
fill them. Shopping cent follow the 
population—and the pop I] 
the shopping centers 
eit Hurts—Which 
which is egg may be 
outrush to the suburb 
unmistakable dent in 
omy. 
City after city, for « 
a decline in its transit 
suburbanites move 
Baltimore Transit Co 
declining about 10% a 
the Boston & Maine RR 
million commuters in 19 
carried 9-million. 
Utilities notice the 
number of kilowatt hou 
the city of Los Angel 
621,111 between 1950 
side they increased by 1. 
Newspapers have felt t 
In 1950, some 47.9% of 
tion of the Los Angeles vas in 
the outlying areas; toda t's up to 
54.4%. 
Boston newspapers note that 
have to make home 
to keep their circulation 
e Stores—Figures to indi 
suburban stores are doing 
town stores are skimp 
serve Bank of New Y ork 
one small clue: In Ne : 
department store sales f January 
through April of this Id just 
even with last year’s for th period; 
in Westchester Count irtment 
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the downtown depart 
showed a 3% loss in | el 
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had a 4% gain 
Whether all this spc ll 
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question. The special cen 
Tex., recently taken bys 
Census (BW—Jan.23'54 
throw some light on thi 
sults are in. Cities from 
Ames, Iowa, are clearly 
young married couples 
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The Bellows co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN CL-50 TODAY .. ADDRESS DEPT. BW- 654. 





FREE! Send today 
for this booklet. It 
tells all about the 
B-1 Dresser has 
tips on dressing 
angles tangent to 
radi 


The specialists who produce Vinco B-1 angle 
tangent to radius Dressers have skill and ex- 
perience equal to that of industrial diamond 
cutters. The B-1 Dresser will dress contours 
on grinding wheels to an accuracy within 
.0001”. This accuracy is assured for the life 
of the dresser by its good design, sturdy con- 
struction and anti-dust features. The B-1 
Dresser can be used on surface grinders as well 
as internal, external, “‘multi-purpose”’ and tool 
and cutter grinders. Its accuracy and sim- 
plicity of operation take all of the “guess 
work” out of wheel dressing. 


VINCO CORP. 
9121 Schaefer Hwy. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 





TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY 


COAL BILL CUTTER... 


@ A user of Wellman- 
Galusha Gas Producers 
reports a saving of 74% 
in coal consumption over 
another conversion meth- 
od... plus big mainte- 
nance economies. You 
can't beat these plants 
for clean gas to fire kilns 
and furnaces. Find out 
how Wellman’s experi- 
ence in this field and in 
others can help you cut 
costs. Write for copy of 
“Wellman Will Build Ic’. 
The Wellman Engineering 
Company, 7018 Central 
Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


W E L L M A N SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 
WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 


“ANKER-HOLTH" AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 





who are moving awa 
ers; often the young | 
into the city to make 
not. Chicago, in par 
stepped-up increase 
lation 

New York City itself 
progress, is growing at 
annual rate—0.7% —in t 
its 0.0% rate during tl 
ton reports both downt 
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¢ Busting Out—W hat 
erything is roses in th 
cago is a case in poi 
puts a limit on school 
power, and fast-growing 
can’t get the money fi 
Water supply, polic: 
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Yet there’s no sign t 
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tion has slowed down 
it’s true, but more pe 
second, third, fourth 
babies. The U.S. fa 
has settled for a suburb 
within reach—by car—of t 
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Appliances down: A 
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est-priced automati 
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pool makes Sears, Roebu 
Sears cut washer price 
Meanwhile, Easy Was! 
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Electric is readying an 
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Store Building Spree 


Two department stores push big new buildings in 
Knoxville . . . “Convenience” items boost General Foods 
sales . . . Ad Council builds franchise business . . . Fair trade 
war gets hotter . . . Safeway blasts coupons. 


I'wo Southern department store 
giants are squaring off for an expansion 
fight in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Che defending champ is Miller’s de 
partment store, Knoxville’s oldest and 
largest, which does an estimated annual 
volume of $15-million and has 40,000 
active charge accounts in 46 states and 
a number of foreign countries. 

Challenger for the fast-growing Knox- 
ville market is Rich’s of Atlanta, whose 
$56-million volume last year makes it 
the biggest department store business 
in the South. 

The expansion fight started early this 
year, when Rich’s took over S. H. 
George & Sons department store in 
Knoxville. It was Rich’s first move out 
side of Atlanta. 

Retaining the George name, Rich’s 
promptly laid plans for a new $5-mil 
lion store, and bought an entire city 
block. Today, bulldozers are leveling 
the site, including an old mansion, a 
gas station, and a laundry. 
¢ Miller, Too—Last week, Miller’s an- 
nounced it has bought a whole cits 
block, too, and will put up “the largest 
store center under one roof in Ten- 
nessee,” costing an estimated $6-mil- 
lion. This will mean tearing down such 
landmarks as an old opera house and a 
hotel. Miller’s said it had planned its 
new store early last year, before Rich’s 
bought George’s. 

Miller’s new site, like its old, is on 
Knoxville’s main business drag, where 
most of the city’s stores are located. 

Rich’s on the other hand is aiming 
to create “a suburban atmosphere” in 
its new store, which is actually only 
four blocks away from the main busi- 
ness section. Modern architecture and 
landscaping are planned, to “give the 
customer a feeling of space” instead of 
tvpical downtown commercial conges 
tion. 
¢ Why—Rich’s said it picked Knoxville 
for its first expansion move because of 
the city’s “unique” growth as com- 
pared to other Southern cities. As 
Rich’s planning and plant management 
superintendent Alvin Ferst says, “I 
think this [move] is indicative of how 
Southern cities can grow. 


. 
Selling Convenience 


The American consumer's love of 
convenience is assuming a growing im- 
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portance in marketing. General Foods’ 
annual report, out last week, under- 
scores this point. 

The big food company gained $82- 
million in sales daring the last fiscal 
year, bringing the total to $783-million. 
That was a new record for General 
Foods, and its 21st annual gain in a 
row. 

The significant thing about the gain 
last year is that so-called convenience 
items—~instant coffee, puddings, cake 
mixes, frozen foods, pre-cooked meats, 
and the like—were responsible for $69 
million or nearly 85% of the increase. 
These items now account for $]86-mil- 
lion of total volume. 

More convenience items are on the 
way. Example: General Foods is ex- 
perimenting with canned soda pop, 
the appeal of which is largely in its 
convenience for the customer. 


Smokey and Sparky 

Che Advertising Council may have 
found a new way to make money for 
good causes. The council, which has 
been behind a variety of causes from 
war bonds to freedom of speech, first 
stumbled on its idea with Smokey the 
Bear, the cartoon character it has used 
in ads for several years. 

“Smokey” is doing almost as well in 
the merchandising world as in his orig- 
inal role of forest fire prevention bear. 
He is just starting his second year of 
“sponsoring” a fast-growing list of 
consumer products adorned with his 
name or likeness; and he has already 
earned an estimated $50,000 in fire 
prevention funds for his owner, the 
U.S. Forestry Service of the Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Smokey Bear has become a familiar 
sight on car cards and posters. But 
his appearance on commercial products 
-such as children’s toys and clothes— 
involves a unique licensing deal with 
the government. 
¢ Contract Terms—Last summer Con- 
gress passed a special law to protect 
Smokey Bear's name and reputation, 
and outlined how he can be used to 
market manufgctured goods. 

All royaltigs.from these special li- 
censes go difectly to the Forestry Serv- 
ice itself for use in fire fighting and 
prevention. 

The council feels the plan has worked 





MORE 
WORKING 
MINUTES 


Don’t walk-TALK with 
Executone intercom! 


No need to waste time shuffling between 
offices for information and instructions, 
Just push a button and talk! Walking 
time becomes working time. Telephone 
lines are kept open for outside calls; rov- 
ing employees are located immediately! 
Production is increased, costs are cut. 
Installations in every type of business 
and organization prove that Executone 
pays for itself many times over. 


NOCUWIONE 


INTERCOM 
SYSTEM 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. I°-3 7 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.) 
| Without obligation, send booklet de 
| scribing how Executone helps cut costs. 
I am particularly interested in: 
(_} Inter-office communication 
(] Intra-plant communication 
)} Switchboard relief 
() Locating personnel 
Title 


Name 
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In Canada — 331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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These hands can borrow from any bank in town 


A frank statement about loans 
... how they’re made...why 
they’re sometimes turned down. 


The hands above belong to a skilled 
craftsman. He’s a solid citizen and a 
hard worker. He’s also proud of his 
work, independent about money as a 
hog on ice, and downright strait-laced 
about meeting his obligations. 

That makes him a good risk for 
any banker. Here’s why. 


Your Money at Stake 


Most of the money in banks is money 
that belongs to the public . . . money 
that you deposit in your bank. Bank- 
ers therefore must see to it that this 
money of yours is lent out only when 
there’s an excellent prospect of its 
being paid back. That’s why occa- 


sionally some loan applications are 
turned down. 


Willing to Take a Risk? 
Bankers naturally like to lend money. 
That’s their principal source of in- 
come. They’ll take a considered risk 
but they can’t afford to take long 
chances with ether people’s money. 
All in all, it speaks well for American 
business and the individual American 
that the great majority of loan appli- 
cations are granted. When you hear 
someone growl about being turned 
down, ask yourself this question: 


“Would I be willing to risk my own 
money on this promise to pay?” 


You might or you might not. Bank- 
ers make mistakes, too. But the 
difference between a bank and an 
individual is that a bank has to have 


a high batting average in ot 
stay in business. 


Banker’s Judgment 


There you have it. The banker has to 
be somewhat of a financial perte: 
tionist. You may not always agi 
with his judgment but of this 
can be constantly certain: his 
sions are based on experience am 
fashioned horse sense. He mak« 
competitively, knowing that ) 
always go to another bank. As 
as this remains banking’s way o 
ing business, your money will | 
good hands. 

The Chase National Bank is ps 
of banking’s contribution ¢ 
progress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORI 
(Member Federal Deposit Inaurance ¢ . 
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As one of the great carriers of merchandise freight, the C&O sponsors t/ 
campaign in the belief that a better understanding of the Traffic Man 
job will contribute to the better and more economical movement of mat 





The director of traffic 


is playing 
with blocks again 





With the blocks he is demonstrating to Sales and Pro- 
duction that a change in the shape of the packing case 
will let the cases stack in an interlocking pile. 

Because the interlocking piles are far stronger they 
can be stacked three pallets high instead of two. This 
means half again as much goods can be stored in the same 
warehouse space. It also means less breakage and damage 
to containers so the packages reach the dealers’ shelves 
in a more attractive condition. 

Will Sales and Production buy this idea? 

Yes! Because Traffic has backed it up with figures 
showing an annual saving several times the cost of the 
proposed changes. 

At the same time, the incident of the blocks demon- 
strates another valuable lesson: A business organization 
is strongest when Traffic interlocks with Sales, Purchas- 
ing, Production and Advertising, so that each contributes 
of its special skills and knowledge to the better function- 
ing of the other. 

This result can be best achieved when the Traffic 
Executive operates at the same management level as the 
heads of these other departments. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





Cleaning Up the Water Supply 


@ The problem of water pollution is growing ever more 
acute in the U.S., as population and industrialization increase 


along the waterways. 


@ The states are moving in on the problem, probably 


will come up with stricter laws before long. 


@ For an example of what companies have to do in the 
future, take the waste treatment plant that Oneida, Ltd., has 


just put into service. 


The little town of Sherritl, N. Y., 
received a party of important visitors 
this week. The party was made up of 
New York state officials, including 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, and a con 
tingent of conservation specialists and 
sanitary enpineers from all over the 
country, They were i Sherrill to help 
dedicate an industrial waste treatment 
plant built by Oneida, Ltd., big silver 
plating company that makes Commu 
nity brand silverware. 

Why did Oneida’s plant get so much 
attention? First, because it is probably 
the most claborate waste treatment 
facility in the country—in the varicty of 
wastes it handles, the way it handles 
them, and its degree of automatic con 
trol. Second, the problem of water 
pollution in the U.S. has become 
acute enough to make almost any waste 
treatment operation worth looking at. 
¢ Progression—If you do any traveling 
this summer, count the number of 
“Polluted” signs you see along the 
waterways. Or better, revisit a partic 
ular lake or river you knew as a boy. 
Its banks are now probably lined with 
industrial plants. The fishing isn’t what 
it used to be. A small boy has to watch 
out for more than the truant officer if 
he feels like swimming 

Practically all U.S. waterways, large 
and small, have suffered and are suffer 
ing from pollution. It comes chiefly 
from two sources: residential sewage 
and industrial waste. As population in- 
creases and industry expands, the 
amount of waste products dumped into 
the water gets bigger. At the same 
time, the amount of water available to 
carry the waste decreases because de- 
mands for good water keep increasing. 
U.S. population has doubled since 
1900; total increased 
six tymes. 

The pollution problem is enormous 
and extremely complicated. Men who 


water use has 


78 


have dug into it recommend careful 
study by experts and close cooperation 
with state officials before anything is 
done 

¢ Problems—I ndustrial 
is often as complex as industrial proc 
esses themselves. Even the experts don’t 
know how to treat certain chemical 
wastes without great expense. Further 
more, technological progress continually 
develops new materials—and these, in 
turn, produce new wastes whose effects 
on the water and whose treatment re 
quirements are not known. 

Adding to the complication are the 
quality requirements for water in various 
areas. Sanitary engineers scowl when- 
ever anyone mentions “pure” water. 
Ihere’s no such thing, except in a 
laboratory. Even rain falling from 
clouds picks up atmospheric dust. As 
it gathers in streams, it picks up soil 
particles. However, it’s generally “pure 
enough to drink” until it comes in con- 
tact with human activitics. 

The engineers talk about varying 
degrees of usable water. While your 
creek may be polluted and unfit for 
drinking or bathing, it may still be 
usable For industrial cooling or naviga- 
tion. 

At the present time, practically all 
the states are hard at work in classifying 
their waterways. Once the classifications 
have been set, you can expect law en- 
forcement to follow. That’s one reason 
why you see so many industry repre 
sentatives at conservation conferences 
these days. They are there to see how 
soon their plants will be affected and 
to pick up ideas on what they can do 
about the problem without putting 
themselves out of business. 


waste disposal] 


|. Water Supply 
Underlying all the talk about pollu- 
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expansion just as effectivel 
water. 
Unlike 
will never be ‘“‘short’” in 
sense. There will always be 
able. But it may be availab! 
industry cannot afford to 
industry has to pay prohil 
in any area, it may decid 
elsewhere. 
e The Cost—Both the 
an industry moves and th 
which it moves have prob 
the case of North Carolina 
industry in the worst way. B 
the state 


most natural reson 


area If 


take an indust: 
dump its dregs into streams a 
make the w: sae unfit for 
tries downstream? 

Benjamin Cone, direct 
Mills Corp., told a waste d 
ference in Raleigh last m 
waste disposal is a statewid 
If the state is going to h 
power on the entry of nev 
Re felt, it should also giv 
financial help for pollution 
Others at the meeting point: 
Pennsylvania is already pior 
direct state aid to municiy 
abatement work; industry 
directly. 

. Regions—The Ohio Rive: 
the most polluted streams in t 
try. Into it pour the mine dra 
industrial waste of the Mon 
the Allegheny, the Mahor 
other tributaries. The result 
tion is so serious as to discou! 
industrial expansion. Factori 
of water for processing 
purposes are starting to lo 
where. 

It’s practically impossible t: 
pollution entirely. But it i 
to make the water acceptablk 
users. Industry has clear] 
decision on whether it shor 


stop spilling the dregs of it 
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into the nearest stream. That’s pretty 
much agreed upon. The question now 
is how much industry can spill and 
how much it must pay to treat its 
wastes. 


li. What Oneida Did 


In the face of public interest in clean 
water, public relations is emerging as 
a key factor. Oneida, Ltd., may be 
leading the way in this new approach. 

What Oneida has done is certain] 
not typical. The silverplating firm has 
spent close to $l-million on what it 
calls an “Industrial Waste Purification 
Plant.” The most it can expect to get 
out of the expenditure is about $30,000 
a vear in reclaimed silver. That’s less 
than the yearly operating expense of 
the treatment plant. 

This means that the total expense 
of the new facilities has to be charged 
off to public relations and incorporated 
into production costs. Most other im- 
portant waste disposal plants have been 
built with an eye on recoverable byprod- 
ucts or reduced water bills through re 
circulation. With enforcement ap 
proaching, Oneida’s type of solution 
may become more commonplace. 
¢ The Best Cow—To understand why 
Oneida has taken the step at this time, 
you have to look into the company’s 
close—almost _ paternalistic—ties with 
the community. Pollution was casting 
a dark shadow over this relationship 

The company’s waste treatment work 
actually goes back to 1941. Prior to 
that time, Oneida had been discharg 
ing cleaning and plating wastes into 
the local creek, There were complaints, 
particularly in hard times. It was always 
someone’s best cow that had been 
killed by polluted water. So the com 
pany built a lagoon into which it 
dumped all its wastes. The pollution 
settled, and water gradually evaporated 

During the war, the company in- 
creased its plating activities. There wer 
defense contracts, and new plating lines 
with new pollution sources came into 
being. The company added more la 
goons, but it couldn’t keep on doing 
so indefinitely. By 1951 there were over 
iS acres of lagoons on the property, 
and complaints were still coming in 
from local trout fishers. 
¢ Solution—In 1951, the company de 
cided it wanted a permanent and com 
plete solution to the problem. Chemical 
engineering consultants, Dr. B. | 
Dodge and Dr. C. A. Williams of Yale 
University, were called in to check all 
the drains and run chemical tests 

rhe consultants, working with Oneida 
engineers and state officials, found that 
there were 38 different contaminants 
involved. These included soaps, oils, 
metals, sulphuric acid, nitric acid, hydro 
chloric acid, and cyanide. In the sum 
mer of 1952, the company built a pilot 
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REEVES 


Vari-Speed Motor Pulle 


Smaller Units! 
More HP! 


Completely new 
redesigned line 
from 2 to 15 HP! 


For new or old NEMA Motors 


CHECK ALL THESE NEW REEVES FEATURES 


New, smaller disc assemblics are engineered for new NEMA Motors, 
yet usable with old. 

New spiral-groove lubrication assures complete lubrication for year 

of rust-free, trouble-free service. 

One-point lubrication. Unit can be lubricated when stopped, or whi 
in operation. 

Superior base construction provides greater rigidity and strength, r¢ 

duces vibration and noise. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY © COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Write for complete details and new bulletin today! 
Specify Dept. 8, 





SEE RUST-OLEUM APPLIED 


DIRECTLY OVER RUSTED SURFACES! 
SEE PROOF OF PERFORMANCE! MAKE 
THIS TEST UNDER YOUR OWN CONDITIONS! 


See Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red 
Primer applied over a rusted surface 

after scraping and wire-brushing to re- 2 
move rust scale and loose rust in the 
Rust-Oleum “rusted panel demonstration.” 
Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil vehicle 


penetrates rust to bare metal . 
money, and metal! 


. saving time, 


Beautify as you protect with colorful Rust-Oleum 


finish coatings 


Specify Rust-Oleum for new 


construction, maintenance, and re-modeling. 
See Sweet's for complete catalog and nearest 


Rust-Oleum Industrial 


Distributor, or attach 


coupon to your business letterhead. 


There Is Only One Rust-Oleum 
lt Is Distinctive as Your Own 


Fingerprint. 


Protects Tanks, Girders, Gutters, Metal Sash, 
Fences, Roofs, Machinery, Stocks, Pipes, etc. 


vst! 


Resists Rain, 
Neat, Salt 
Sait Air, ete, 


Sun, Fumes, 


Snow, Water, 


eon i i. eee 


O00 9000 


See local classified telephone directory under 
Rust Preventives or Paints for nearest Rust-Oleum 
Industrial Distributor. 


ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 
MAIL TO: Rust-Oleum Corporation, 
2427 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please Show Me the Rust-Oleum 
Demonstration.” 


Rusted Ponel 


Test Application of Rust-Oleum Over Rusted Metal 


Surfaces in My Plant 
Complete Literature with Color Chart 
Nearest Rust-Oleum Industric! Distributor 

HOME AND FARM USERS CHECK THIS SECTION 
Complete Literoture and Color Chart for Home Use, 
Complete Literature and Colo: Chart for farm Use. 


Neorest Rust-Oleum Decler 





plant and last year 
the huge facility dedi 

Instead of hiding th 
tion plant in a far cor 
erty, Oneida has 
and made it one of tl 
the regular plant tou 
began paying for itself 
relations almost as soo 
erating. 


pain 


ill. Pollution Prevention 


The type of job On 
what sanitary engin 
preaching for a long 
at it this way: To pollut 
and bays, and then try t 
water to usable conditi 
ing the barn door aft 
stolen. What’s want 
rather than 


cure 


eR we 
TARA 
SP NINN 
12Pew 7 


+s ealtey * 


se en ; 
MIDDLE EAST gets boosted 


tion, as Cities Service add 


New Tanker Fleet 


skidding 


second 


| transporta 


The ship 
(above) is the 
be launched this vear 
Co. It slid into th 
Newport News, Va 
this vear, it will mak« 
to the Middle East 
14-million bbl. of 
to New York 

For Cities Service 
change in its oil procu 
Up to this year, the ce 
its importing from Mex 
zucla. Any Middle East 
in the U.S. market was | 
other U.S. oil compani 
says that it has had trou 
to time getting the quantit 

Soon, with these four t 
water, Cities Service w 
bring in its own oil—up t 
bbl. a vear. 


oil, 
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These patterns shape your neighbor’s life 


They represent the shape of beams pro- 
duced by the glass lenses of modern 
street lights. 

They represent part of man’s effort to 
roll back the night . . . to save lives, re- 
duce suffering, dispel fear . . . to make 
streets and highways safer for your 
neighbors, and for you. 

Nighttime accidents account for al- 
most two-thirds of all traffic fatalities. 
Crime rates three 
after dark. 

Modern street lighting—the creation 
of skilled lighting engineers—does much 
to reduce the violence and uncertainty 
that darkness breeds. Glass is the light- 
ing engineers’ helpmate in this task. 

The light patterns shown here are for 
streets of various widths or for specific 
light locations. The patterns are created 


are times as great 


by reflectors and lenses designed to put 
light where it will do the most good. 
These lenses are but one of many appli- 
cations of glass by Corning designed to 
transmit and control light. 

Controlling light is a science, better 
living is an art. Glass contributes to both. 

How and why glass by Corning serves 
man so well is told in an attractive little 
booklet entitled “Glass and You.” 
Whether you're concerned with product 
design and improvement from the ar- 
tistic or scientific end, you may find in 
these copiously illustrated pages helpful 
ideas that may charge your imagination 
with some new solution of a bothersome 
materials problem. We'd be glad to send 
you a copy of “Glass and You” without 
obligation. Just write for one on your 
letterhead. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 20-6 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 


LIGHTING—Not only stree! 


but vorious other lighting 
filled by Corning’s prism 


are 


and lenses—railroad signa 
ample, and airport runway 


floodlights, automobile 


If you have a lighting probier 


not write us about it? 


Imm 


PLANT EQUIPMENT 


corrosive action of most che 
PYREX brand heat exchange 


pipe handle liquids, gases 
in countless plants proce 
cals. Other special propert 


work ‘round the clock in ma 
tries—in research and proc 


APPLIANCES —Glass ade 
and 
ances—easy-to-ciean 
blender jars for hot and 
space heaters, gleaming 


coffe 


is 


sales appeal to home 


sparkle 


bowls, for a few example: 


perience of Corning eng 


€ 


designers in solving glass 
tion problems is yours for the « 


cold d 
foc 


er 


moa 


headiam 


app 
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ncle Sam finds 


$90,000 
in Warehouse! 


There's a huge warehouse run 
by General Services Administration 
that’s saving us taxpayers $90,000 
a year on materials-handling costs. 

he secret is a new 1% -mile cast- 
ered trailer materials-handling sys- 
tem moving 105 feet a minute using 
castered stock selector trucks, and 
powered by only three 10-hp motors. 


Texas does it like this! 


In the vast Dallas warehouse of 
Central Freight Lines, a powered cast- 
ered conveyor line whisks 6 million 
pounds of freight a day in and out. 
Floor trucks here have high-efficiency 
sealed Bassick casters to help them 
go places. 


Caster lubricant sealed in 

Bassick “3D99" sealed casters vir- 
tually eliminate lubrication problems 
while protecting swivel and wheel 
bearings from dirt and water. Lubri- 
cants cannot get out. This protects 
rubber wheel treads and eliminates 
hazards due to greasy floors. 


GET UP TO 30% OFF! 


Materials-handling accounts for 
70% of total manufacturing costs. 
Whittle away at that 30% with a fast, 
economical handling 
system equipped with 
smooth-rolling Bassick 
casters. Write for facts 
to THE BASSICK 
COMPANY, Bridge- 


port 2, Conn. in Can- 
MS ada; Belleville, Ont 
Bassick 


~& DIVISION OF 


(i ic 
>> 


MANUS WORT KINDS OF CASTLES «= MARIO CASIEND 0G MORE 


75 YEARS OF CASTER LEADERSHIP 


82 





For cheaper, safer shipping, unassembled 
jet fuel tanks are... . 


3 This way, components of six tanks are 
stowed in a single stee] drum, with 252 


tail sections 


2 . .. nested, with nose and 
inside the center. 


tanks riding on one car. A bled and 


crated (foreground), only 18 ld ride. 


Shipping Nested Fuel Tanks 


Royal Jet, Inc., used to ship 18 jet 
wing tanks on a single railroad car from 
its Alhambra (Calif.) plant. Last week, 
the company figured out a way to ship 
252 tanks in the same spac 

When Royal Jet 
moncy it was 

space by shipping 
fuel tanks in bulky 
decided to imvest a litt 
ing out a better way 

wares. By packing six 
tanks, each in three 

left), into an airtight 
now gets 14 times 
a single railroad car. The 
finds the tanks are better pr 
during shipment. And the seal 
to handle than th 
because they can bi olled by 
lifted more casily | fork truck 


considered how 
losing in empty 


ISs¢ mble d 


much 
freight 
wooden rates, it 
time im figur 
to puckage its 
unassembled 
sections ibove, 
steel 


is many tanks 


drum it 
onto 
OTN pa} ilso 
tected 
d drums 
CaSsicl vooden 
rates 
hand 


Though a drum cost 
of the old 
hgures it’s 
run becaus¢ 
as much work per trip 


If the 


; 


wooden id 
LOY 


! 
Ca h cirull 


he 1p 
I 


company ha 
of fuel tanks by an 
save money. Wher 
about 320 Ib. of wood 
one tank, it now takes 
drum—a 16% freight 
Each drum is 9 ft 
tube of 18-gauge mild 


we welded and circled 


in. high to reduce 
drums (bottom pictur 
R. [ Lowrk Ro 


savs the drums, wh 


signed and manutfact 
tionize the conc 
, 


parts for shipment 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





More light into electricity: Wnght Air 
Development Center, Dayton, Ohio, 
has come up with a second method for 
converting light into electrical energy. 
The Wright converter uses cadmium 
sulfide as its basic element; a 60-sq. ft. 
slab can supply an average house. The 


first converter—Bell Labs’ solar battery , 


(BW—May1’54,p100)—was based on 
silicon. 

” 
Detergents in sewage can be measured 
by a method worked out by the Re- 
search Div. of New York University’s 
College of Engineering. The idea is to 
find out the amounts of household 
detergents, which are suspected of caus 
ing trouble in sewage treatment plants 
(page 78). 

+ 
Tapered aluminum sheet is being pro 
duced since last week at Alcoa’s Daven 
port (lowa) Works. The plant, largest 
of its kind in the world, was leased by 
Alcoa from the Air Force. Its output 
will be used to cover the wings of the 
latest military aircraft. 


© 
No more broken glass: ‘The borough of 
Brooklawn, N. J., has stopped worrving 
about the glass in its 60-ft.-long green 
house. The American City magazine 
says the borough is using Plexiglas 
plastic panes now, with breakage re- 
duced from about 200 panes a year to 
only two. 
. 
De-icing jets: United Control Corp., of 
Seattle, has evolved a new method of 
keeping ice from forming on jet bomb 
ers. Hot air is piped from the com 
pressor section of the jet engine; Boeing 
is installing the equipment on its B-47s. 
. 


Atomic energy projects now have thei: 
own department at American Locomo 
tive Co. Alco says it has been produc 
ing equipment for atomic purposes 
since 1947, and that the value of such 
production now tops locomotive sales 
in many prewar years. 
7 

Helicopters, up and down: A new Nav) 
anti-submarine helicopter wz put 
through its paces off the ecneeiical 
coast last week. It’s the XHSS-1, a 
development of the Sikorsky Aircraft 
Div. of United Aircraft Corp. It is 
equipped with underwater sound equip- 
ment that can be lowered by cable for 
submarine detection—the first time a 
‘copter has been used for this purpose. 

. Piasecki Helicopter Corp. is suffer- 
ing through an Air Force order that 
has grounded its workhorse helicopter, 
the H-21. A couple of accidents have 
prompted the Air Force to ask for 
ste pe of the H-21. 
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TO INCREASE 
STORE TRAFFIC... 


‘COME IN 
for a drink 


Westinghouse 
Water Cooler 


BUILD CUSTOMER GOODWILL... 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Water Coolers 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation e Electric Appliance Division + Springfield 2 


Throughout this wide land, retailers 
are helping to build good wil 
playing the decal illustrat ; < OV 
The availability of pure, 
drinking water is thoughtful hos; 
tality. And it’s so easy to extend th 
hospitality. Westinghouse Wat 
Coolers economically insure a 
tinuous supply of cool drinking wat 
at /owest year-round maintenar 
Of the many Westinghou 
features, there’s none more appreci 
ated than the Dua/ Electric Controi 
It gives BOTH finger-tip a 
tip operation at mo exira cost 
Another FIRST to ex; 
why more managem h 
Westinghouse than any ot! 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“How to Judge a Water Cooler’ 





The Westinghouse Nationa 
User Plan offers prompt delivery 
and service through a national 
distributing organization. 


YOU CAN BE SF ITS 


See TV's Top Dramat how 
WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE Every Week 


Mass. 


83 





The man in the dark 
Bob Dawson of Rohm 
Haas Co. It’s his job to 
engineers and designers 
can and cannot be done 


the plastics his comp 


makes. Here, he’s over at 
miral Corp., talking of P! 
glas. He’s.!:. 


The Man Who 


the young man in 
Bob Dawson, is an indust 
He is on the payroll 
Co (Philadelphia 
plastics materials. But 
sign for Rohm & Haa 
the designers and 
pany's customer 
that use R&H plasti 

\s R&H CC If I 


CONFERENCE: Dawson talks 


miral engineer R. L. Sanders, mah 
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LECTURE: Dawson analyses optical properties of Plexiglas DEMONSTRATION: “Try it out for yourself. You'll see why 


for Admiral’s men. “About 929% 


of the light comes through.” getting into reflex camera lenses with this stuff.” 


Tells the Engineers About Plastics 


plastics suppliers see it, Dawson’s is a 
necessary job. Plastics are relatively 
new materials; still newer plastics ap- 
pear on the scene almost every year, 
and older plastics continually find new 
applications. If these unfamiliar mate 
rials are to be sold successfully, some 
body has to introduce them to manu 
facturers—explain what plastics are good 
for and what they aren’t good for, point 


SUGGESTION: “If you made its face of Plexiglas instead of polystyrene, 


out where they can help and where they 
might wisely be shunned, advise on the 
best ways of handling them. 

That's where Dawson comes in. 
Working designers and engineers in 
industry don’t have time to keep 
abreast of plastics developments, but 
Dawson does; it’s his job. He keeps 
his company’s customers and prospects 
informed. His knowledge helps push 


plastics into fields where th 
otherwise have been 
tics are expensive, and manuf 
do not like to risk big mon 
and-error operations. Da 
keeps plastics out of pl Ic 
don't belong—where mi 
might give them a bad nam 

¢ Plexiglas—The plastic that | 
cussed with designers and en 


‘ { 
gnored 


4 





you'll be able to get a sort of glow around the knob 


lettering. It'll cost more, but it may be worth it to make the Admiral name stand out a lot more clearly.” 
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How can we localize 
our national advertising? 


By using 
Trade Mark Service* 
in the ‘yellow pages’ of 
telephone directories. 





ale 
¢ s* 


Trade Mark Service is the point-of-sale 


identification plan that lists your authorized outlets under 


your trade-mark or brand name in telephone directories... 
from coast to coast or in selected regional markets. 
Thus, prospective buyers can find where to buy your brand 


in their communities . . . easily and conveniently, 


\ 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


Paints for all purposes 
including famous 
S W P House Paint, 
SUPER KEM-TONE De Luxe 
Washable Wall Paint, 
KEM-GLO Miracle Lustre Enamel. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
Ace Hardware Co. 36 Main CEdar 9-0342 
MAin 2.7695 


20 
Santini Mardware Co 
317 Astor PEiham $-4320 








For further information cal! the Trade Mark Representative at your local 4 
telephone business office or see Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) \,, 


Taye 


&6 





the Radio & TV Di 
Corp. (pictures) was Pie 
the best-known trade nat 
dustry. But Plexiglas, lib 
lesser-known _ plastics, 
without understanding of 
and cannot do. 

Plexiglas is the mate 
into prominence during 
for aircraft turrets and 
Its major selling point is 
It’s used, for example, ir 
lenses where you don't 
around the cdge Hun 
panies use it for escutch 
plates on their products 
dustry has taken it up in 
tail-light lenses, horn but 
are 32 separate Plexiglas 
year’s Chevrolet Chr 
been using the material 
e Service—Soon after t 
Rohm & Haas began 
for civilian markets fo 
product, it ran up against 
of technical ignoranc 
The problem was not un 
company, practically 
supplier was up aga nst t 
and still is 

All of the Dig nam 
up what amounted to con 
departments. Customer 
problems, and the mat 
would help work out sol 
Apr.10°54,p100) The R 
program fits into this g 
but it has some unusual 
¢ Seminars—In the last 
signers like Bob Dawson 


ih 


more than 100 major in 
At each plant, they hav 
design seminar. ‘This tak 
a morning. It consists of 
man’s-language discussion 
rial. With Plexiglas, the d 
into molding of the plast 
ticular optical cffects, exy 
lems, color, decoration 

The talk is not limited 
points of the material. O 
discussion between Daw 
men at Admiral concentrat 
vou can’t do with the 
material can’t take high 
It scratches. The marks 
out quite easily, but this 
tain design problems in 
and ridges. Along with ¢! 
son passed a suitcase full 
bad examples around ame 
ence. 

After such a talk, the 
down to cases. The desig 
gineers bring up specific p 
have on the drawing board 
talked over, and Dawson 
Rohm & Haas people offer 
The discussion sometimes 
company drafting boards 
may go back te Philadelp! 
careful analysis. 
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If you’re now drawing, 
forming, punching, 
assembling, polishing and 
painting big parts from 
conventional materials, 


there’s no question but what 





General American’s 
“one-shot’”’ molding service 
can help speed your 
production—lowers costs, 
too. Find out how plastics 


correctly applied can improve 





your products with greater 
strength, lightness, variet 
of design, molded-in « 
and fine finish. Ask a 
General American engin 


” ea. all about it! 


See General American 
for Plastics Molding —taiise unmatched 


anywhere: injection presses to 300 ounces, compression presses to 2,000 


tons, reinforced plastics molding, die making, painting, assembly, packaging 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 9I 





Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


N TIMES OF ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT it is almost 
| impossible to pick up a newspaper or magazine 
without seeing someone’s estimate of what the 
future holds. Whether these prognostications are 
optimistic or otherwise depends on many factors, 

not excluding the prognosticator’s political sympathies and, possibly, the 
state of his liver. 

For some of our peopie, however, looking into the future is a day-after- 
day job, regardiess of whether times at the moment happen to be good or 
bad. We call it Engineering for Growth, 

It is part of the responsibility of our research and development people to 
think habitually in terms of five to ten years in the future. In that state of 
mind it is their job to become more than casually familiar with every new 
basic scientific discovery or development, and to attempt to answer a series 
of questions stemming from it. 

How will it affect the way people live? How will it influence the usefulness 
of our present products? What new fields or opportunities will it open up? 
Can we identify ourselves with these new opportunities—are they compatible 
with our experience and over-all structure? If so, how should we get in 
buy in, or build from scratch? 

These questions and their answers are then reviewed by our over-all research 
guidance committee, made up of engineering, production, sales, finance and 
management people—to determine what concrete further action shall be 
taken. When this committee approves a specific long-term project, it uses as a 
standard the probability of success divided by the time and money needed to 


complete the project 


In April we introduced our new Delta 10° radial arm saw, which combines the 
accuracy and versatility of the traditional radial saw with the easy mobility 
of portable electric saws. The new product was engineered with building con- 
tractors in mind, since it can be used outside to start a house, carried inside 
for finishing work, and to the shop for pre-cutting trim, cabinets, etc. Builders 
have welcomed it, as we hoped they would. But the surprising thing is the extent 
to which it is being bought by hobbyists who want the highest degree of accu- 
racy and versatility in a radial saw that will fit comfortably in a home workshop. 


Most of us can thank our competitors for making us more effective than we 
would be without them. A case in point involves the recent advertising of 
several manufacturers emphasizing the use of powdered metal bearings in 
@ product competitive to one of ours. Customers mentioned it to us. Actually, 
our produc? has been equipped with this type of bearing since early 1945 
so long thot we had come to take it for granted, and had stopped talking 
about it. Needless to say, we're talking about it again. 


Because our present company name was adopted as late as 1945, people not 
too familiar with us sometimes have the impression we are a relatively new 
organization. Actually, we are in our 28th year of operation, and some of 
our basic companies are considerably older than that. Rockwell Tools, Inc. 
was founded in 1852, Pittsburgh Meter Company in 1886, Edward Valves in 
1900, National Meter Company in 1868, to mention only a few. The name 
change, incidentally, became advisable when our broad product diversifica- 
tion made our old name (The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company) outmoded 


and somewhat misleading. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Brainy Furnace 


By dint of a gadget called 
a carbohm, it regulates car- 
bon content of steel during 
heat treatment. 


Leeds & Northrup ¢ 
an electric furnace that 
controls the carbon 
steel it’s processing throu 
its operation. This mea 
form intricate componer 
handle low carbon steel 
in the furnace to tougher 

So far, the furnac« 
to turn out small, har 
such equipment as bu 
cameras, rifles, and 
Usually, these parts hav 
then machined. And 
machining is difficult 
Sometimes it’s impossib 
the part is particular] 
lots of small precisio 
bends or ridges. When 


against such a part 
it in sections. This add 
to the high machining 
Leeds & Northrup 
furnace greath redu 
ing and assembly time 
eliminates the time alt 
¢ How It Works—High- 
dependent upon its 
The more exact the 
during the heat-treatm 
better the product th 
L&N’s furnace has a litt 
a carbohm built insick 
bohm measures and cont! ymount 
of carbon in the atm f th 
furnace. It is made of 
and it reacts to the fu 
just as the steel that’s be 
does. 
When the carbohm : 
bon at heat-treating 
1,450F to 1,750F—it d 
things. If there is mor 
atmosphere than ther 
sorbs carbon. This in 
cal resistance. If th 
than there should 
carbon to the atmospl 
creases its electrical resi 
trol device is hooked up 
bohm; when the contro] 
in resistance—cither uy 
knows whether to put m 
the furnace’s atmosphi 
some out. 
The L&N furnace al 
cooling of parts that ar 
treated.. With older meth 
you have to transfer cach 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 


«+ the choice of leaders 
in industry 


Two 50 hp Wagner totally-enclosed fan-cooled motors with increment 
starters installed at the Campbell House, Lexington, Kentucky. 


to relax im cool comfort. .- 


A moment of relaxation at the bar in limits the inrush of motor currert to 
Lexington, Kentucky's well-known values that are acceptable to most power 
Campbell House is doubly enjoyable be- companies and eliminates the need for 
cause of the modern air conditioning sys- expensive auto-transformer starters or re- 
tem that cools this fine hotel. sistor starters. Power companies and their 
customers both benefit when the Wagner 


” 


Air conditioning installations provide 
cool comfort for modern living, but often Increment Motor and Starter “package 
present the problem of a drop in line __ is installed. 

voltage caused when powerful compressor whatever your 

motors start. This across-the-line starting motor problem, 

is frowned upon by many power com- Wagner has the 

panies because the line voltage disturbance right answer. Let a 

can cause difficulties for neighboring skilled Wagner en- 

pOwss Heats. gineer discuss your 

The Wagner Increment Motor and Starter motor needs with 

Combination, like that installed at the you. Call the near- 

Campbell House, solves this problem— __ est of our 32 branch 

and economically, too. This combination offices, or write us. 


ae ELECTRIC MOTORS 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION TRANSFORMERS 


ee WZ 6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO.,0.5.A. INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


AUTOMOTIVE 
BRAKE SYSTEMS— 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AIR AND HYDRAULIC 




















“Don't worry, Joe... 
it’s packed in a General Box!” 


Your product arrives safe and sound—wherever it goes—when 
it's wrapped in the tough protective shell of a General Wire- 
bound Container. Expert packaging engineers make swre of that 
in our designing and testing laboratories. 


Why not let them design a lighter, stronger, safer container for 
your product, There's no obligation and no charge for this serv- 
ice. Have one of our engineers call. And send for your free copy 
of “The General Box.” It’s full of cost-cutting packaging ideas. 


ENGINEERED CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED. 
Factories; Cincinnati; Denville, N. J., East St. Louis; Detroit; Kansas City; Lovis- 


ville; Milwoukee; Prescott, Ark.; Sheboygan; Winchendon, Mass.; General Box 
Company of Mississippi, Meridion, Miss.; Continental Box Company, Inc., Houston. 


Genetal Bo 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY, 1805 MINER STREET, DES PLAINES, ILL. 


* * * * * 





an uncontrolled atmosph 
side quench tank. In doin 
the risk of changing the n 
properties. To get arour 
has built its quench tan 
the furnace; the parts a1 
to uncontrolled atmosph 
whole operation is finish 
e Who's Using It—A fir 
turer—L&N’s first cust 
the furnace to work turn 
bar locks for shotgun 
used to be forged and m 
high carbon steel stock 
expensive to produce thi 
company tried to turn ot 
press-forming it. That 
because it ruined a new 
few days. 

The company next de 
new metallurgical appr 
the part from low carbon 
placing the carbon to 
hardness. This process 
not bad by previou: 
there was no satisfactor 
trol the operation so tha 
would be consistently goox 
as high as 90%. 

When the company 
L&N furnace, it found th 
= the part it wa 
10urs, save a lot on reje 


} 


tion time. 

¢ Typewriter—L&N sa 
tional Business Machine 
one of the furnaces to 
treat a small part for it 
writer. The part has thi 
bends in it, and it ha 
stand up under impact 
This gave IBM the same 
lem that the firearms man 
The part kept breaking d 
tion. 

Then one of IBM’s a1 
about the L&N furnac 
of the problem part wa 
one of L&N’s furnaces in 
It came out well, so II 
down $13,000 for a furna 
Now it’s using the furna 
at Poughkeepsie, N. } 
¢ Source: Leeds ¢* North 
Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44 


‘ 


Continuous Performer 
National Acme Co 


new machine last week 
the turret lathe one step c! 
matic operation. Its 12 
Model MC single-spindl 
chine performs ten macl 
tions without stopping. || 
is lost from the start of tl 
sequence until the op 
the finished piece 

This is the largest sing! 
tomatic now being mad 
pany though an 18-in. m« 
design stage. National A 
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inachine will be easy to adapt to an 
automated production line. 

The speed of the spindle can be 
varied from 25 revolutions per min. to 
1,487 rpm. The unit is powered by a 
25-hp. motor. 

National Acme expects to begin de 
livery of the machine in November. 
Price $22,000. 

« Source: National Acme Co., 170 E 
131st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A journal bearing that can be used on 
any kind of freight car has been intro 
duced by Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, Ohio. The bearing eliminates 
the need for a journal box and is sub 
stantially cheaper than earlier types 

s 
An electronic multiplier that works 
from punch cards, checks its own ac- 
curacy without slowing down, has been 
announced by Underwood Corp., | 
Park Ave., New York. The machine 
processes information at the rate of 
7,200 cards an hour, despite the com 
plexity of any calculation. 

oe 
Photographs that look too gray can be 
given more contrast by a new device 
announced last week by Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corp., Svosset, 
Long Island, N. Y. It’s called the Fair- 
child Variable Response Unit. 

e 
Interoffice memos can be turned out 
faster by the Azograph process, savs 
A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago, developer of the process. ‘The 
company claims that Azograph can do 
the same job that’s done by mimeo- 
graphing or similar processes. 

e 
City water will taste and smell better 
through an inexpensive control de 
veloped at the North Texas State Col- 
lege Div. of Science, Denton, Tex. A 
powder does the trick. Its developers 
sav that Oklahoma City is using it, and 
that it saved $5,000 there in a single 
month, 

o 
A giant coal stripping shovel—as high 
as a 12-story building—is being built by 
Marion Power Shovel Co., Marion, 
Ohio, to dig coal scams in western 
Pennsvlvania. It will be 50% larger 
than any existing equipment of its kind, 
will cost $2.5-million. The purchaser 
will be the Hanna Coal Co. Div. of 
Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co. 

+ 


A carpet of foam rubber and cotton has 
been introduced by Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. Made from scatter 
rug size up to wall-to-wall carpeting, 
it can be washed with soap and water 
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with partial 
use of Durez 





with full 
use of Durez 


Too many parts in your products 7 


Could be — in the light of new devel- 
opments in Durez phenolic plastics. 

Yet cutting down on parts is often 
only the kick-off benefit of product de- 
velopment with these materials. Others 
can be lower material costs, lower pro- 
duction costs, reduced shipping weight, 
less breakage or damage in handling, 
better service in use, improved appear- 
ance, and greater sales appeal. 

Known with good reason as the 
work-horse of the engineering plastics, 
phenolics have been the specialty of 


MOLDING _ Structur- 
al, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erties in many combinations. 


Durez for more than three deca 
we are exceptionally qualified « 
sel with your design engineet 
molders in applying them mo 
ably to your business. 

Molex Products Co. hit th 
in eliminating parts by redesigning ¢ 
Morton's salt tablet dispenser. C 
you do as well —in this or other ben 
efits of modern phenolics application? 
We'd like to help you find out 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 


4006 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


RESINS FOR INDUSTRY. Bonding 
casting, coating, laminating, ir 
pregnating, and shell mold 














The hammer-and-anvil days 
are yzone—and the _black- 
smith almost went with 
them. But in the past 20 
years men like Nebraskan 
John Potthoff stopped fight- 
ing the industrial revolution 
and hopped aboard. 


i 


The village smithy would 
never recognize today’s 


shop—a maze of modern 
machinery that makes the 
blacksmith the Mr. Fixit 
of mechanized farming— 
smith, welder, and machin- 
ist. 
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The Blacksmith Forges 
A New Farm Niche 








While the rest of the business com- implement sours or breaks. When the the wake of industrial m 
munity is beating its brains over a _ going is hard, he'll hustle to the nearest © By a Thread—A while bach 
recession, one sturdy band of entr blacksmith shop for a repair job. tion of the Nebraska BI 
preneurs—the country blacksmiths—i: Che fact that the farmer still looks Welders’, and Machinist 
looking forward to one. to the blacksmith as the town’s official a jingle that went 

Call them grim reapers if you will, Mr. Fixit—that the blacksmith is geared Under the spreading chi 
but smiths like John Potthoff (pictures to handle the complex trappings of The village blacksmith sn 
will tell you that it’s a quirk of the today’s mechanized farming—is a meas- No horse, since 1923, 
trade that the blacksmith prospers when ure of how far these artisans have come Has been to him for 
things get tough. When the farmer since the hammer-and-anvil era, and of The wry parody shines 
ll the vigorous readjustment of a little than for fact. Vhe blacksm 


his best customer—is riding high, he’l 
buy a new part or machine when an _ industry that refuses to be killed off in snoozed his way out of 


; 


+] 


CUTTING angle iron shapes is the sort of special 
job the smith tackles but. . . 


WELDING a hard point on a plowshare is more REPAIR work on anything from a porch railin 
the blacksmith’s stock in trade along with .. . the car muffler arriving above. 
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e 
Business thrives on credit, both get- 


ting and giving. Yet in giving credit, a business may 


need of more ready 


funds. ‘To handle larger credits or for any other sound 


cash? 


Through Commercial Credit’s flexible method, hun- 


as a result find itself in 
reason could your business use more 


dreds of companies have obtained added cash—as 


little as 525,000 ik 


millions. ‘The total we advanced for working capital 


purposes alone last year amounted to more than 600 


. . 
millions with several companies using 


over 5 Million each. In most cases cash was available 


contact and 


funds were available continuously without further 


within 3 to 5 days of first 


negotiations. If you can use extra cash, get in 


Commercial cre: 


You’ll find our methods fast and flexible—and our 


touch with 


one charge is tax deductible. Contact Commercial 


* 
Credi f. Write, wire or phone the nearest 


ComMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office below and 


say, “Send me details of plan offered in Business 
Week.” 
Barrmore 1200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—-222 W. Adams St. 


Los Ancetes 14—-722 S. Spring St. New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 


San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


Commercial Crepit ComPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 











BLADES get the sharp-cyed onceover of 
John Potthoff, dean of Nebraska smiths. 


though his future was 
few decades ago 

Back in the 1930s it 
whether the depression o1 
extinction would snuff 
But before either could 
war and postwar veat 
came along to rescue hin 
smith became a vital lin 
production chain, pickir 
heaps and performing 
of makedo to keep over 
farm machines from comp 
e Still Extant—Where d 
smith stand today? On 
of recent offers of free sp 
inducements from a flock 
munities to lure a blacksmit 

Today there’s a black 
third farm town, compare: 
every town years ago, acc 
Nebraska association 1] 
tional total is anybody) 
state group, which hit a p 
members and a low of 87 
numbers 180. (It has a n 
780, including men who 
welders or machine shop 
The ranks have thinned 
but the craftsmen who 
forged a new niche wh 
solidly entrenched 
e New Role—The blacksm 
survival has been a readin 
old skills—some of them dat 
lization’s carly morning—and | 
ones. He stopped fighting t! 
revolution to become a m« 
strument of the machine ag 

In the smaller commu: 
most of the species is found 
smith today is the tow 
doctor. While his anvil h 
rust, he’s been busy turning 
machinist. He’s a one-mai 
maintenance industry, who « 
thing from sharpening blad 
ing iron work for truck st 
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Hilton guests around the 
enjoy a wide variety of fin 
I 


served in attractive setting 


from popular priced coffee hou 


distinguished dining rooms. With their high \ 


A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST . 4 
; standards, superb service, comfortable accomm 
in 
and convenient addresses, Hilton Hote! 


Tue Watvoorer-Asronia 
| PLAZA } 
Tue Roosevett f 

Mesa - : utmost in perfection. Although each hotel posse 

THe New Yorxer a ¢ 
In Washington, T + . 
glia = gel character and individuality, the quality and hospit 

traditionally the same throughout the ent 


Votel, 


PSI ss 
i ~N 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 


« CHICAGG 


In St 
Tue fs 


OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON 
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Merchandising’s most modern methods work best 
in Netional’s Long-Span Multiple Buildings 


When the time came to pick a building Mart'’s owners mack appreciab ivings brook Mart. Straig 


design for suburban Cl i's modern in time and money by th cho and arch roof giv 


new Meadowbrook Mar . oO And fin y, Long Span was chosen unobstruct i spac 


of tamous N-A-X 


houcy ; ‘ Teh i 
—_ wis CVES) cause it easily lends itselt to 
make tor long | 


a Stranst Long Spar Multip 


; ; d modern treatment, as shov 
uuiliding, 15 i | 6+ Day! st} . } r 
llustration of the Mart abov ll-stee! building 


First consideration \ loor s » al The Long-Span Multiple, a ] ict oO many special and 
the choice was strongl nti it the Stran-Steel division of it : Steel products that 
the Long Spat 's ‘ ‘ at Steel, fits into any sit 1) py tries In many way 
mum amount of unobstt iin ; cation—tarm, industrial commer National St or 
area n the Mart’s ver as readily as it did for the Meado producers of st 

’ 


square | 


100 reta ; that mak 
ouistancling service and shoppingcenter- NATIONAL STEEL &( CORPORATION 


Second was ‘ 
Spans go uj GRANT BUILDING m PITTSBURGH, PA 


SERV . SERVIN€ MN iN OD 








Ihe 





: P wre sf ‘ 
Wek: AS a ae 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of Buffalo, New Y Blast tur Supplies high grade metallur 
iron ore from extensive fh | na | f prod tho gical coal for the tr lou 


ipgs in the Great Lak area f various ¢t f pig iro needs of Nationa 








4 (f 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Weirton, W. Va. World's larg ‘ M 
est independent manufacturer nd 
ot tin plate. Producers of many 


other important steel product 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texa Warel 
listribution fa t f 


oducts intl 





‘ToMORROW’S TRUCK TODAY... 


Its owners prove this statement! 


The highest compliment that can be paid an entire- 
ly new product is that other manufacturers attempt 
to imitate it when its success has been proved. 
However, there is only one White 3000—the others 
will always be imitations, 

If you have not had the White 3000 demo: ited 
in your service—to see for yourself its ability to 
cut your delivery time and costs—call your White 
Representative today, 


5 YEARS AGO The White Motor Company intro- 
duced an entirely new type of truck—completely 
functional—designed to reduce delivery cost because 
it could do more work per day or per mile. So new 
and different, other manufacturers thought the 
White 3000 of little consequence, at the time. 


TODAY... just five years later .. . thousands of 
successful fleet owners have cost records to prove 
that the White 3000 reduces delivery costs spectac- 
ularly.'The White Roll Call of ownersof ten or more 
is published as unassailable proof of this fact. 


a 


it 


Safety Power-Lift Cab 


Wide-angle Safety View 


Every way you look, you see more, sove traffic 
time ... avoid accidents. Drivers gain extra visi 


bility, new driving ease 


SRR LOPE TP A fe 


Time-saving Maneuverability 
Wider-tread front axle, short turnirg + 
thort wheelbase combine to provide an 


monevverability save driving time 


One-Step Cab...low-bed Frame 

Fewer steps...less reaching and stretching because 
of the White 3000 functional design that saves time 
and energy in every element of delivery service 


Space-saving Design 
Short wheelbase and functional design permit t 
2 feet longer without increasing overall leng 


Greater body capacity more deliveries 


Only White has the patented p 
provides complete front-end a 


for substantial maintenance 


3000 ibs. More Payload 
New weight distribution shifts we 
more payload. White 3000 de 
longer trailer within 45 ft. ove 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS ‘toe 





converting horse-drawn wagons into 
trailers. 

In larger communities he’s more 
often a specialist than a general phy- 
sician—concentrating on welding, repair 
and sales, lawnmower sharpening, or 
even fancy iron porch railings. 
¢ Into the Gap—The blacksmith’s ef- 
forts to gain a new tochold have been 
er x boosted by the snags and 
drawbacks in modern manufacturing 
and distribution techniques. Mass pro- 
duction output is general, impersonal, 
and vulnerable to delays. A customer's 
needs are individual, specific, and 
pressing. In the gap between, the black- 
smith makes a living. 

Take plowshares. Manufacturers turn 
out models that are widely adaptable, 
but not perfectly suited to any one 
type of land. The blacksmith moves 
in to make the machine fit the terrain. 
In loamy, rock-free soil, he welds on a 
point of hard alloy metal—that will keep 
a share going about six times longer 
before it needs resharpening. On a 
muddy farm, he smooths the shares 
to a shine, so the soil won't stick as it’s 
turned over. 

Snafus on replacement parts also help 
line the blacksmith’s pockets. The farm 
town implements dealer is a small oper 
ator. He can’t begin to stock all the 
replacements for the array of machines 
in a stack of makers’ catalogs. Yet a 
two-week wait for delivery can wipe out 
a year’s work for a farmer. The black- 
smith, on the other hand, can move 
fast and nimbly. Some smiths—such as 
Edwin Braaf, past president of the 
Nebraska group—have their welding geat 
mounted on a trailer so it can roll right 
into the field when a machine is down. 
¢ Repairs—Morcover, often blacksmith 
repair work has the edge over replace- 
ments dollar for dollar. Braaf tells of a 
fellow who priced new hinges for th 
trunk lid of his car at $3.50 each. Braaf 
heated the sprung hinges, gave them a 
tap on the anvil with a hammer and 
they were good as new. Price: 50¢. 

Such repairs, which account for a big 
chunk of the blacksmith’s income, can 
mean the difference between saving and 
discarding a machine to the farmer. 
Farm machinery is notably long-lived, 
but models change and manufacturers 
drop parts production for their older 
numbers. 
¢ Mechanized Shop—What with all the 
changes in the blacksmith’s bailiwick, 
the village smithy would hardly recog 
nize the modern shop—and would do a 
doubletake at the sum invested in tools. 
John Potthoff, dean of Nebraska black- 
smiths, opened shop in 1907 with $200 
worth of tools. The modern version 
calls for a $5,000 investment and can, 
with no effort, run that up to $10,000. 

Today’s forge is apt to run on natural 
gas instead of special coal, which has 
pretty much priced itself out of th 
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We got paid 
$122,500 although 


our factory was idle! 


How Hartford Business Interruption Insurance 


paid off during our five-month shutdown 
(Based on Company File #7C-51-1087) 


A fire at our main clothing factory Many of our expenses, of course, 
snarled our entire operation. went right on. Frankly, | wonder if 

We couldn’t use the building until we could have met them all without 
extensive repairs were made. And Business Interruption Insurance. 
we couldn’t find another that could It paid us $122,500 between the 
be used temporarily. We had no time of the fire and the date we got 
choice but to remain idle. rolling again. 


A period of enforced idleness can play havoc with the finances 
of any company, large or small. Yours, for example. 

Why leave yourself open to a crippling loss of income when 
fire, windstorm, explosion, riot or other insurable hazard 
shuts you down temporarily ? Let Business Interruption 
Insurance carry the load. 


Your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent or your 

insurance broker is the man to call for full details 
about this essential, moderately-priced protection. iy 
Call him—today. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company . Hartford 15, Connecticut 


99 





Nebraska market. And 
amid a small jungle of 
ing machines—an elect 


3 D i Ss Cc % acetylene torch, turning 


drills, power grinder 


a nd others. 
¢ Volume—The neces 


33'4 rpm* his shop has turned t! 
thoughts to bigger-vo 


make this That's one factor behind 


fewer shops and a mi 


MORE THAN larger towns—preferably t 


the finest dictating > ain a ongy they need 2 


instrument Incomes tend to vary 
but Braaf figures most s! 


FOR YoU! $5,000 to $10,000 a vear 
as 50% of that amount 


From year to year pro 
Dictation Disc, in a paradoxical patt 
5%" diam., 30 minutes times are hard or th 
A withering drought 
smith a fat harvest of p 
jobs. Monthly income hit 
ing fall plowing and 
e Eager—As a group, t! 
are alert to any move t 
their trade. Having bat 
tinction once, they ar 
stave off any future threat 
Mall: Chute Disc, latch onto any construct 
3%"' diam., 15 minutes of their association. With 

Memo Disc, from that body, ther 
o* Gem., 6 minutes cleaning up their shops. | 
ings with their swaybach 
smoke-blackened _ interix 
were poor public relation 
may not be beautiful 
improvement-even boast 

The blacksmiths’ ann 
are less an outlet for | 
trade school, Manufact 
classes in use of new 
demonstrate new techniq 
mastering crafts that ar 
the blacksmiths _listes 
Those who came up vi 
route, mostly younger 
tensively in the arts of 

The association also ha 
in fixing prices to cut 
among members. The p 
ing plowshares, for exan 
form $1.50. Potthoff 
when he got 20¢ for th 
¢ Turnabout—One anci 
, the trade has taken a ne 

reek ' in recent vears. Despit 
S STR ° horseshoeing is again prov 
oun 1 heey ss iy Stet CTl eT for the few blacksmith 
er rh "t still recall the art. Thi 
DICTATING EQUIPMENT riding academies and th 
wade Mar ao cman terest in owning horses 
WORLD’S MOST VERSATILE SoundScriber Corp., Dept. 8-6, \ that is responsible. Th 
COMMUNICATIONS AID ym New Hoven 4, Conn shoeing blacksmith find 


Please send sample Disc and info. ; . 
ing in from all surrow 


‘ Lightest all-purpose recorder Name 2 : é 
wl Company riding academies will send 
— On-the-Dise Instructions 

“I 50% Easier to Use Address of truckloads of anim 

“ Dise-on-Dise Recording Oy al te ge Braaf speaks for the new | 

: so send information or — + 
J ' smith when he sav I cc 

i Tene-Coler Qvelity SoundScriber Remote Dictation : ar ae ' 


Dises Play on Stendard 33's Plronograph ® eee mamenmeal 
y ? grap (hh aad OPS era ee 





pile of money if I only } 
Suh shoe horses.” 
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Double-row radial ball bearings 
11.375" x 16.000” x 1.062 


Pattern for precision...and profit 


Make it standard procedure to 
contact Kaydon for special bearings 


Ultra-precise, light weight bearings that perform to excep- 





; ; SH Details of thin sectio 
tionally high standards, yet require minimum space, are n bearings 


KAYDON's specialty. Today, KAYDON offers you unmatched ex- 
perience in the design of special, thin-section and/or high- 
precision bearings. Then, too, KAYDON has specially developed 
production facilities to build these bearings ...economically 


... on either a custom or volume basis. 


$52 


003 
(PER SIDE) 


a 





Follow the lead of many prominent manufacturers—make 


= 


it standard practice to consult KAYDON of Muskegon on bear- 


ing problems. You'll find it pays in terms of time, money 





and the performance of your product. 


KAYOON Types of Standard and Special Bearings 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearing 
T HE ENGINEERBIN G cOoORP., 


MUSKEGCCONeMICHIGCAN 














BEARIN Ges 











Dr. Edwin H. Land (cover 
and right), Polaroid Corp.'s 
47-year-old president, started 
out as a research director, 
founded Polaroid in 1937 to 
produce his exclusive optical 
coating for sun glasses and 
visors. Now his company is 
matketing a triple line of pic- 
ture-in-a-minute cameras, ranks 
fifth in the industry. The re- 
searcher is 


Marketing 








J. H. Booth, executive vice-president, 
handles the business end of Polaroid. 

















a Camera Revolution 


Six years ago, Polaroid Corp. of 
Cambridge, Mass., staged a quiet revo- 
lution in the photographic industry with 
a camera that developed its own pic 
tures. Last week, Polaroid added the 
final touches to a now unquiet revolu 
tion by launching the Highlander, a 
moderate ($69.97) priced version of 
the picture-in-a-minute camera, in a 
two-week, $435,000 promotion cam 
paign im 15 major U.S. cities 

Dealer meetings for the drive got a 
personal touch from 120 Polaroid em 
ployees—from vice-presidents right down 
to engineers and secretarics—who barn 
stormed across the country. The tour 
ists, working in eight teams, took or 
ders, gave out dealer kits, followed up 
with visits to stores Lhe city-by-city 
promotion of Polaroid’s original camera, 
the Speedliner ($89.75), took six months 
to complete; in two days the High 
lander campaign covered cities repre 
senting 69% of Polaroid’s camera busi 
ness 
¢ Brink of Bigness—The man behind 
Polaroid’s bid for a new and expanding 
camera market is Dr. Edwin H. Land 
(cover and above), the company’s 47 
year-old president, who has steered the 
smal] company to the brink of bigness 


Land was already a recos 
before he graduated fro 
1930. When he found 
1937 he considered it 
search company. His 
to develop a physi 
principle and then let 
worry about finding a ma 
Land had too much 
to stop there 

“[ planned a compan) 
which I could work sci 
still have my invention 
oid and Land have had 
in marketing a revoluti 
the picture-in-a-minut 
ting a sizable wad on it 
Land thinks the Highlan 
the difference by openins 
zons in rescarch and m 


believes he has much of 
search work already cut ¢ 
just perfecting designs fi 
priced models of the or 


¢ Coming of Age— I hc ne 


much as anything els¢ 
oid’s coming of age. Behi 
is four years and $1.4-mill 
design, engincering, tool 
duction. Before the war, 
shuffling along on its lin 
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Assembly-line adhesives cul 


cost of honeycomb panels 


Armstrong's assembly-line adhesives cut the cost of hone 
panels two ways, They save valuable time because they bond o1 
contact. And their high immediate strength eliminates lal 

equipment required for pressing, clamping, and curing operati 


} 


The actual bonding operation is simple. Cores and skins ar 
coated with adhesive and dried with infrared heat in less than 
minute. The skins are then placed on the core, and the assembly 
is passed through pinch rolls to make the bond, The bonded 
panels can be shipped immediately or fashioned on the spot int 
flush doors, tables, office partitions, or many other honeycomb 
products. The entire operation is fast, simple, and economical 


Practically any skin material can be fastened to honeycomb 
with Armstrong’s Adhesives, The bond has enough flexibility t 
withstand normal expansion and contraction in the skins and 
and the adhesive’s high shear strength insures stability wher: 


bond is subject to vertical stress. 


Before setting up your honeycomb operation, get the ful! story 
on Armstrong’s assembly-line adhesives. Write for your free cop) 
of Armstrong's new 36-page manual on adhesives, coatings, and 
sealers. Armstrong Cork Co., Industria] Division, 8006 Indian Rd 
Lancaster, Pa, In Canada, 6911 Decarie Blvd., Montreal, Que! 


ARMSTRONG’S 


ADHESIVES + COATINGS + SEALERS 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 








EARNINGS AND DEDUCTIONS 


John T, Richardson 
109-77=bh23 


































































































The small pay statement illustrated was produced on the NEW 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND PAYROLL 


Hari to believe, isn’t it... that this new ingen- 
ious machine can perform this triple function 
in one operation: 


Lists vertically on the pay statement 

Prints, horizontally, the identical entries (in 
columnar form on the employee’s earning 
card and journal) 

Selects storing registers automatically 


20 TOTALS 
The New Underwood Sundstrand Payroll Ma- 
chine provides twenty register units for accu- 
mulating totals and computing control balances : 
Automatically prints everything on the check 
Automatically prints a!l totals and balances 
Automatically aligns forms 


Automatically safeguards the check 

Automatically ejects and automatic: 
completed checks 

Provides the most complete earnings records, 
including quarterly and yearly totals for 
each employee 


y stacks 


Entries are made on the simplest keyboard 
of all time . . . the famous Underwood Sund- 
strand 10-Key Touch Method Keyboard that 
anyone in your office can operate. 


Underwood Corporation “= 
Accounting Machines .. . Adding Mac! 
Typewriters ... Carbon Paper... Ril 

Punched Card Equipment . . . Electronic Computers 
One Park Avenve Underwood Limited 
New York 16, N. Y. Toronto 1, Canada 

Soles and Service Everywhere 























machine make 
this statement? 


THE PROGRESSIVE CORPORATION 
NEW WAY, OHIO 


John T. Richardson 
109-77-4423 


PAY CHECK 


nat AMOUNT 
#14728 





care 


= neck MO. 
= 4728! 1415 MAY 28 54 $%#147 DOLLARS 
1 


| ve CORPORATION 
at THE PROGRESS! 


First NATIONAL. BANK 


wew WAY, OHIO e iMEN 
— crreias onarues 


vunee won reves waren ee ears OOPFF 


22 cents 


























Before you choose any payroll machine, 
find out how well this new Underwood 
Sundstrand can handle your require- 
ments. Mail the coupon today! 


MACHINE > 


BW -6-12-5 
Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. 


Please send literature further describing your 
new Underwood Sundstrand Payroll Machine. 


I would like to have a demonstration. 
Please phone for appointment. 
Name z. a es ‘ ee a 
Firm io ae rk . : ae 


Street oo i aed ere 
State 


Ses @ 6 6 Bee 8 6 ee een F Oo e.e 66s @ 





EYEING THE 
DO-IT-YOURSELF BOOM? 


@ Most of the home tools enjoying the 
new sales boom are made of castings 
from iron. 

Peacetime conditions with new technologies 
and ample supplies, suggest that you 
re-examine your product and processes. 
The immediate future is attracting many 
newcomers with good ideas. Remember -- 
there are five major grades of pig iron 


for castings. You ought to consider each, 


But there is only one supplier ill five 


grades — Republic Steel. 
Therefore Republic's pig iron metallurgists 
can advise you without hesiratio 
prejudice. And they keep thems: 
lutely up to the minute on techniques. Let 
a Republic metallurgist help you do it 
better for the do-it-yourselfers 


or sales 


ves abDso- 


Casting Manufacturers are Twice Our Customers 


The finishes used on the cast iron do-it- 
yourself tools are, in many instances, made 
from coal chemicals. Of the 48 producers 
of coke oven chemicals, Republic is the 
third largest. Coke oven producers last 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


year furnished two-thirds of the nation’s 
supply of coal chemicals, for which 
benzol are the basic materials. 7 

on the facing page shows a few of th« 
tude of products made with coal chemicals. 


tar and 
column 
multi- 


WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 























Thousands of steels and 
steel products as well as 
non-metallic products now 
bear the Republic name. 





Do you know an 
these coal chemicais ? 








Toluene — from which an amazing 
variety of dissimilar things are made: 
lacquers, dyes, perfumes, pharmaceuti- 
cals, coatings, aviation gasoline, inks, 
thinners and T.N.T. 





Benzol— used in making synthetic 
rubber, nylon, phenols, aniline oil, 
rubber cement and detergents. 





Xylene — used in aviation gasoline, 
germicides, riboflavin, paints, var- 
nishes, perfumes and dyes. 


Also tar, sulphate of ammonia, 
crude naphthalene and pyridine, 
and crude heavy solvent with appli- 
cations in processes too numerous and 
diverse to list. 


* * * 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 


and huge steel mills, North and South; fo 
steel fabricating plants across the ' 
nation and in Canada; sales offices i 


in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
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and visors—its exclusive optical coatings. 
Now it has sprinted to a position in 
the top five itagrphie firms in the 
industry, just behind Eastman Kodak 
Co., General Aniline & Vilm Corp., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Bell & Howell Co., and Argus Cameras, 
Inc. It owes this mostly to its triple 
line of cameras, the Speedliner, the 
Highlander, and the $249.50 Path- 
finder. And it’s the camera business, 
including film and accessory sales, that 
makes Polaroid’s future look so bright. 

The growth started when Land 
packed a darkroom that would develop 
its own pictures in less than a minute 
into a camera slightly larger than con- 
ventional models. You just aimed the 
camera, snapped the picture, and then 
lifted out the finished print. 

When Land introduced the camera 
at a meeting of the Optical Society of 
America in 1947, he admits that “‘it 
was reasonable to snicker at the idea.” 
But the industry soon stopped snicker- 
ing. 
¢ Sales Spur—Right now, Polaroid of- 
ficials expect the Highlander to be its 
largest seller, outstripping the original 
Speedliner, which has sold half a mil- 
lion in six years. One Polaroid executive 
adds happily: ‘“The lower-priced camera 
should spur the sales of the others.” 

The camera business now constitutes 
85% of Polaroid’s gross sales, which 
have climbed steadily in the past six 
years from $6.7-million to $27-million. 

Polaroid has an exclusive on the 
picture-in-a-minute invention, for which 
it stresses these advantages: 

¢ It’s simple. Anybody can get 
good pictures with it. A simple dial 
sets both the shutter and lens opening, 
so there is no need to understand 
complicated focal length stops. 

e It’s quick. You don’t have to 
mess with darkroom apparatus or wait 
for the corner drugstore to develop your 
prints. 

¢ It’s economical. Conventional 
film plus the costs of developing add 
up to more than the flat cost of the 
Polaroid film. 
¢ High Turnover—Polaroid says it sells 
a lot of film because of the modest 
cost per picture. The company says the 
user of a conventional camera might 
buy three to four rolls of film a year; 
Polaroid owners use about 18 rolls a 
vear, often buy as many as six rolls at 
a time. 

The company is ingenious in tying 
the camera owner directly to it. Land 
believes in pampering the ultimate 
customer and keeps a constant check 
on what sort of pictures the camera 
owners are taking. This interest has 
cost Polaroid about $100,000 a year 
in customer services. By offering a free 
roll of film, Polaroid gets two out of 
three new owners to register their 
cameras. After the customer buys a 





Polaroid, he receives a personal letter 
of welcome signed by a vice pl dent. 
Six wecks later, Polaroid mails a que 


tionnaire to find out what criticisms the 
owner has, what he likes, whether he 
has had trouble taking picture 
¢ Customer Services—Onc 

the customer automatically becomes a 
subscriber to the Minute Man, a 10 
page booklet published cight tim 


year, which carries how-to-do-it articles 
And if the customer sends in any que 

tions, he gets an answer with a personal 
touch. Say a customer writes to Pola 


roid for advice on a picture problem 
The company has a file of stock answer 
already taped, It picks out the right 


items and feeds them to an clectromati 
IBM typewriter, which types out a 
personalized reply. Picture reproduc 
tion also tics the customer to th 
company. ‘The customer who want 
extra prints or enlargements has ne 
choice: Polaroid alone can handle th 
job. 

Polaroid believes in pamperis if 
dealers as well as its customers, going 
out of its wav to offer training sug 
gestions and sales tips. “A bad picture 


is the worst thing that can happ 
us,” Land says.< “And a good pi 
is its own salesman. ‘That h 
spare no trouble in helping out d 
¢ Test Case—Polaroid consid th 
Highlander campaign a demonstration 
of its interest in the dealers. When th 


ler 


original Speedliner was first marketed, 
some dealers had felt they being 
left out of things, because of the long 


wait for product demonstration Che 
Highlander campaign chan 
by giving ull the dealers a look 
two days. 
¢ Consumer Demand—Polaroid figure 
the pent-up demand for a cheap n 
cra merits something more than 
est show where dealers inspect hand 
made models. ‘The 
ought to sink as much in pus! 
product as the dealer does. In 
means keeping a big inventor f cam 
cras ready for immediate delives 
Speedliner was pulled through the 1 
tail end,” says Robert C. ( 
Polaroid sales and advertising manager 
“We followed the dealer With th 
Highlander, Polaroid is gluing itself to 
the dealers’ coattails. 

As a research-based company, Pola 
oid feels less nimble in production mat 
ters. Actually the only complete item 


company f 


it turns out is the film used in Polaroid 
cameras, where it wants to protect it 
trade secrets. 

The camera line is farmed out to 


other companics: Speedliner to U.S 
Time Corp. of Waterbury, Conn., 
Highlander to Greist Mfg. Co. of New 
Haven. Polaroid assembles th 
priced Pathfinder itself, making som 
of the parts, subcontracting the rest 

¢ Company Operation—Polaroid keep 








“Since they got that TOWMOTOR 
I'm afraid our only hope is the circus!” 


Relegate your old fashioned materials handling methods to the circus 
... let Towmotror Mass Handling bring unequalled speed and effi- 
ciency and savings to your plant! From unloading, through storage, 
production, warehousing and shipping, Tow MOTORS move more tons 
per dollar than any other method or machine—as your man in charge 
of materials handling will tell you. For the complete story, write for 
booklet, “How to Catch Man-Hour Thieves.” Tow mMoror Corpora- 
TION, Div, 206, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio, 


TOWMOTOR 


THE QNE-MAN-GANG 


t 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


SINCE 1919 


TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 





its Own engineers at | 
Greist, and believes it 
the cameras tomorrow 
plant capacity. Other 
neers work in subcont 
mostly on quality conti 
oid tends to feel that th 
is practically its own op 
when Land feels he 
into direct production 
could just pull his engi 
most industry observer 
is quite a way off: Thi 
too well as they are 

One question that | 
dustry: What kind of con 
oid trying to be? De 
lack of size, it has some of t 
and many of the incli 
on anything from r 
full-scale production 
own wares. 
¢ Growing Comfortably 
executive says the com 
grow comfortably, but 
If you ask anyone at Po] 
people are on its payroll 
an exact answer: “You 
tomorrow?” 

Polaroid’s executive 
H. Booth (picture, pag 
to many in the trade t 
Polaroid’s future Boot 
Polaroid from a vice-p1 
& Howell in 1948; he h 
a handsome _§ stock op 
friends advised him not t 
Looking back, he says 
had faith in Polaroid’s fi 
start. For Booth and | 
pany’s expansion is on 
basis, which may explai: 
shifting operations from 
Cambridge buildings to 
property in nearby Walt! 
¢ Other Products—Besid 
line, Polaroid is betting 
products: 

. Vectograph, with 
to revive interest in the 
films. Vectograph, devel 
eration with ‘Technicol 
3-D on one film, ther 
expense of two project 
picture (BW —Jan.30°54,p 

¢ Polaroid headlight 
trucks, which the compan 
reduce night mto accic 
acceptance of the head! 
least several years awa 

Land and Booth feel t 
represents a new twist 
community lo Land 
science are inseparabk 
scientist and manager 
one integrated activity 
scientist can provide i 
the future. He doesn’t 
experts or wait for a vot 
search idea.” 
¢ Personal Touch—Land 
doesn’t sce much compan 


; 
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HOW TO BEAUTIFY ACOUSTICAL TILE 
--- AND KEEP IT QUIET! 





Back-and-forth . . . back-and-forth . . . travel these hori- 
zontal spray units. They are transforming the natural tan 
color of acoustical tile into a soft, clean shade of white. 
This finish is a special emulsion formula developed for the 
new fully automatic tile production line at the Newark, 
Ohio, plant of the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 
Called Glidden Acoustical Tile Coating, it meets all stand- 
ards of light reflectance, appearance, and fire retardment, yet 
does not reduce the sound-deadening properties of the tile. 
That's it: further proof of the versatility of Glidden Tech- 
nical Service—available to all of industry. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 
11005 Madison Avenve «+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago (Nubian Division— 1855 North Lectaire Avenue), Minneapolis, New Orteans, St. Louis, Cleveland, Reading, Atlanta; Canada 











"Cantury” Pipe, 4°° Class 150, rea 


How “CENTURY?” PIPE can save 


your local 


“Century” Pipe provides a modern, 
basically different kind of water main 
It is made from two practically inde- 
structible cost-saving materials, asbestos 
fiber and portland cement 


One of the many saving features of 


“Century” Pipe is that it cannot corrode 
internally, the inside diameter does not 
get smaller and the surface of the bore 
remains smooth. The result is that the 
volume of flow remains unchanged 
through the years and pumping costs 


QUALITIES THAT MAKE “CENTURY” PIPE 



























jy for laying in trench in Oakland, Oklat 


tax dollars 


are kept low, thereby saving many a 
tax dollar. 


Once you know the many advantages of 
“Century” Pipe, you'll understand why 
thrifty towns are choosing it. Before your 
community contracts for a new water 
main, find out more about “Century” 
Pipe. Write for information now! 


industrial Uses, Too! "Century" Pipe serves 
industry in many ways. For specific informa- 
tion or uses in your field, write us, outlining 
your problem. 


ECONOMICAL, TROUBLE-FREE, LONG -LIVED 


1. NON-TUBERCULATING. 2. NON-CORROSIVE. 3. EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG. 
4. DURABLE. 5. IMMUNE TO ELECTROLYSIS. 6. TIGHT JOINTS. 7. SMOOTH 
BORE. 8. EASILY, QUICKLY LAID. 9. LIGHT WEIGHT. 10. LOW COST. 


Nature mode asbestos 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company 


EN WSYV¥LVAN UA 


Ae eo oe eS a « FF 
in Caneda; Atlas Asbestos Co 





110 


Keosbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


itd. * Moatrecl, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver & 











on too high a level t 


like ad schedules. But mains m 
constant touch with prob 
lems. “It’s not a strain r 
thing in a company tl he ad 
mits. “But if | had t ibout 
everything, then it hard 
Vhat’s why I have a le man 
agement under m« g Land 
believes in an orderl t of 


responsibilities, he says t h 
thing as scientific man 
When Land gets a it 1dca 


he puts it into effect 1 For 
instance, Land believes t en © 
ecutives have an idea : it 
best at the moment of tion. So 
Land hooked up a r ice in 
an outer office. Wh wal 
exccutives can tape th t him 


without waiting 


Bosom Friend 


Poses, the stick-on bra, is 
But this 
time the patent owner is look- 


back on the market 


ing for a buyer. 


Five years ago, ther iuffied 
drum beat in the jung minine 
fashions. The ladi« to put 
up a good front, heard bridgs 
games, at cocktail part powder 
rooms, at beaches, the \ ead. As 
i result, the new pro er did 
hit the retail market. | il order 
customers practically t t off th 
manufacturer's sewing n 

Ihe product was Po oul 
posies), a stick-on brass igned bi 
Charles L. Langs (BW—] } ; 
Ihe bra consisted of t tec 
cups, free of over-th t 
Langs had got the idea | tchin 
his wife try to reyigger g suit 
straps to get an cven 
¢ Sell Out—Langs int: 
through full-page ads in Li 
[he stores tried to bu t 
beat them to it. In no t t, I 
was kept busy just openi Soot 
his production lin 
with the demand. H 
his patent This ve nt 
landed back on his han t 
to be sticking to his fi t 
bornly as it was supp: ticl 
ad bosom. 
¢ Let Down—Accordins 
soki the patents, traden 
facturing rights to || 
1949, tor dl cash down 
minimum annual rovyalt 
Textron paid the mini It 
until last year. When i 
so last vear, Langs elect 
his patents. Textron al ne 
ship of Langs’ Edison D ting ( 
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Pearl Street Station, New York, 
built in 1882 

(pictures courtesy Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation) 


| } y ¥ , y) 
0 rear aa means i, 


irthplace of aie toe 


AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL MIGHT ae” 


Though the machine age had existed for more than a century, Edison made it come 
of age. From his invention of the practical incandescent lamp in 1879 he went on to 
erect one of the most important industrial structures ever built —the Pearl Street central 
power station. This station was the forerunner of an industry which, as a source of 
light and power, changed the whole course of world development. 

Electricity really began to make itself felt in America about 1900. By then, the 
average manufacturing worker had gained the electrical equivalent of two tireless 
helpers. Today, the equivalent of 240 men help him on his job. In this one dramatic 
fact is the underlying reason for our vast production capacity and high living standards. 


on the fantastic. For example, a turbine-generator is now being built which will have 
more than 2,000 times the capacity of one of the Pearl Street dynamos. And the C-E 
Boiler which will supply steam to this giant will be as high as a 15-story building — 
with a total volume greater than that of the entire Pearl Street Station and Edison’s 
Menlo Park Laboratory combined. 

This C-E Boiler, furthermore, will use less than % of a pound of fuel to produce 
a kilowatt-hour of electricity, compared with 10 pounds at Pearl Street. To illustrate 
the significance of this achievement, suppose all the power in this country today were 
generated at Pear! Street’s efficiency. Then, utilities would have consumed 2.4 billion 
tons, instead of the 178 million tons actually used in 1953. At present day fuel prices, 
this would have meant additional fuel costs of 17.7 billion dollars. 





td 
Progress —both in efficiency and capacity —since the days of Pearl Street borders < 


long associated with progress in power generation—is proud to pay tribute to the 
great and growing electric utility industry on the 75th anniversary of the invention 
that made it all possible. B-749 


In this year of celebration of Light’s Diamond Jubilee, Combustion Engineering — 
e 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building « 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


BOILERS, FUEL BURNING & RELATED EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS, AIR SEPARATORS & FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS; SOIL PIPE 





keep an eye onT! 








(BW—Oct.8'49,p75), wl 
produced and distribute: 
tron turned this comp 
Langs, who has since d 
corporate entity. 

eral had started 
Poses, but had never n 
In the postwar shuffle ¢! 
textile industry it decid 
its merchandising policy 
gray goods—no finished 
the company dropped Po 
some of its underwear | 

Langs originally solid | 
patents on Poses. While | 
the patents, it also pick 
others on similar item 
adhesives—and now Lang 
his original three patent 
but a couple of others 
¢ Support—Now Langs 
his patents to someon 
manufacturing facilities 
dising knowhow. He still f 
the right background, P 
places. 

For one thing, Poses w 
rough treatment—they'l] 
active sports and, with 
through water bathing 
they're a great boon to v 
decollete but who hav 
mistrust of the regula 
siere. 


riginally 


lex 


turing 


d them. 


et the 
hang¢ 
only 

So 
with 
1 three 
m held 
everal 
doubk 
yn ha 


hands, 








J . Texas Instruments, has worked closely 

with the nation’s armed forces for many years in the 
development and manufacture of radar, sonar, 

magnetics, and other advanced electronic equipment for the 
modern air defense team of our Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. Modern aircraft equipped with such 

sensitive electronic devices can detect and destroy enemy 
submarines far at sea and guide our bombers 

to distant targets. 

TI is especially well-qualified to contribute to the 

Free World’s defense projects. For over 23 years, through its 
associate GSI (Geophysical Service Inc. and its six _ 
related companies), TI has pioneered the use of the reflection 
seismograph method for oil exploration on a worldwide 
scale. This experience gained in rugged, remote 

areas ... plus the years of experience in research, 
development, and manufacture of precision seismic 
equipment ... contributes valuable technical 

knowledge to the Nation's defense effort. 

TI is a pioneer in electronics, instrumentation, 
electro-mechanics, and as a distributor of these products and 
supplies. Of all TI personnel, over 25% are graduates 

in engineering or allied fields .. . with professional 

training ranging through Ph.D. levels. With people of this 
caliber, TI research and development laboratories 
constantly achieve greater perfection. 


Keep an eye on TI! 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
'ncCORPORATEO 








COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Calendar and novelty mak« 
Bigelow of St. Paul Min 
fourth purchase of a cor 
than a year. It bought 
Inc., of Farmington, 
does a $l-million a yea 
polyethylene bags and en 
; be 
General Shoe Corp. of \ 
doubled its capacity fo 
Valentines line of women 
It signed a 25-vr. leas« 
sq. ft. plant vacated b 
clothing manufacturer 

’ 


Mi 


' 


An equipment leasing plan 
so well for Clark Equip: 
a six-month trial that t! 
has set up a subsidiary, ( 
Corp. In the trial period 
nearly $2.5-million worth 
trucks, mostly fork-lifts 
» 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associat: 
ton acquired oi] distributi 
in the Delaware Valley b 
sets of Joseph M. Patter 
Inc., of Philadelphia | 
cludes an ocean terminal \ 
to unload two tankers and 
at a time and to store mor 
million gal. of bulk liquid 
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UP TO 25% 
PRICE REDUCTION 
ON SHEET AND PLATE 


Here for the first time, = a 


magnesium ing ingots wei, 
ing nearly a ton are being rolled. 


Specially designed, carefully con- 
- trolled ovens pre-heat huge mag- 
nesium ingots just before rolling, 


Ye 


World's First 84" M 


a new look at Magnesium! 


New Dow facilities—now in operation—are producing mag: 
quantity. Wider, longer—magnesium sheet now offers a brand 1 
designers, engineers, manufacturers. To cut costs, to save weigh! 
to do revolutionary new things for many products—get the new n 
Call the nearest Dow sales office or write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMI 
Department, Midland, Michigan. 


Note hou 
sheet illust; 
uw great T 


Constant inspection plus rigid 
production controls assure uni- 
form magnesium sheet quality. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 





tugs and barges; a barg 
a fleet of tank trucks 
> 


Brown Trailers, Inc., 

consolidation of its off 
after being quartered in 
the past cight years 

still has a plant in Sp 
building one in Reading 
the Toledo plant it b 
months ago. Brown mal 
trailers and shipping cont 

e 








A new automatic pinsette: 
alleys will be manufactu 
keted under a close tie-uy 
Murray Corp. of Am« 
Brunswick-Balke-Collende 
Murray, it’s part of a 
program; for Brunswick 
sion of the market fo 
billiards equipment, in \ 
pany claims 85% of 
setter will be sold to 
operators as replacement 
° 


: Cancellation of Air For 
e Cac. if for landing gear has shi 
, Toledo plant of A. O 


‘ The 1,300 employes 
lye. 4 ——s ; SS | i gradually, starting in Janu 
- orders were canceled. ‘1! 


at your door be kept in a standby stati 


Bauiusanr ACHIEVEMENTS in the field of 
germ-free life have focused the eyes of the world of science on 
famed University of Notre Dame and its LOBUND Institute. 
Here is pioneering in research that recalls those earlier ex- 
periments on the very same campus which opened the way 
to synthetic rubber! 

Science today blazes the path to Industry’s major advances. 
In the scientific and engineering laboratories at Notre Dame 
are the facilities and the skills for research in all major fields. 
These are available under arrangements to meet the require- 
ments of specific industries. 

One of the major advantages of locating your plant in the 
South Bend-Mishawaka area is this availability of scientific 
facilities and skills—jfor independent projects — or to supplement 
the work of your own technicians and engineers. Write for 
detailed information, without obligation. 





Send for Brochure, “Valley of Promise” 


Here are the facts about a strategic location for your 
new phint-—a community where industry thrives and “fz . 

people are happy because all the basic needs for , > G . C 

industrial development are found in abundance. Raw rim argo 
materials come to your factory and your products how combination of 
go to market at transport costs in the lowest bracket. j 1; R bI 
Write now for brochure; your inquiry will be held ried Dy the epub " 

in atrict confidence. Cormmittee of 100, Suite 310, ’ streak (above makes 
National Bank Bidy., South Bend, Indiana. pes a. - Force’s first swe pt-wing 
: thing to be reckoned 
bomber mounts six 50- 


ou ) —— guns and ammunition b 
S TH BEND and and packs ditterent type 
It can carry a varying com 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA | 2:0) 
/ suggests the sizes of the 
COMMITTEE OF 100 230-gal. fuel tanks 
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Recordak Microfilming 
Saves >8,000 per year 


HE Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association uses 
Recordak Microfilming to file away approxi- 
mately 40,000 monthly reports from their 10,000 
members; and to photograph its outgoing punched 
card reports, no longer produced in duplicate. 
Just eliminating the carbon copies of these reports 
more than pays for all microfilming costs. And the 
over-all savings in handling incoming and outgoéing 
reports add up to a neat $8,000 per year. Another 
example, this, of the way Recordak Microfilming is 
trimming costs for 65 different types of business... 


thousands of concerns. 


See how Recordak Microfilming can help you 


[) if you are now transcribing information from one 
record to another 


... speeds filing... 


eliminates carbon copes 


Photographing punched card fanfold reports 
in a Recordak Triplex Microfilmer, one of 
six models designed for office copying 


If you are now posting to ledger and custome: 
Statement 


If you are now describing individual items on you: 
bills 

If you are now listing checks prior to deposit in 
your bank 

If you are now using multiple carbon forms in 
sales booklets, etc. 


(_] If you are now storing old records and want to sav: 
up to 99% in filing space and increase protection 


These are only some of the possibilities. You should 
double-check your routines with a Recordak Systems 
Man soon. Write for details—no obligation whatso 
ever. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


*"Recordak”’ is @ trade-marl 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — and its application to business systems 
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It’s better business to buy Chevrolet Trucks | 


New chassis ruggedness really pays off in 
lower upkeep ... longer truck life! 


Over the years, Chevrolet trucks have built a great 
reputation for stamina and long life... for their ability 
to stand up on tough jobs day in and day out with a 
minimum of maintenance. 

How do the new ‘54 Chevrolet trucks measure up to 
previous models for ruggedness and reliability? The 
answer is they're even betier! These great new Advance- 
Design trucks have what it takes to take your job in stride! 

Take frames, for example. Every '54 Chevrolet truck 
has a stronger, more rigid frame. In addition, there are 
newly designed clutches ir all models, stronger rear axles 
and drive lines in two-ton models, higher-capacity 
universal joints in medium- and heavy-duty models, 


All this extra built-in ruggedness means that you'll 
enjoy extra-low upkeep costs with a new Chevrolet truck. 
And it also means that you can look forward to extra 
miles of dependable, money-saving truck lif 

You can look forward to lots of other big advantages, 
too—advantages like new cab comfort, greater engine 
power and increased operating economy. They're all 
yours in America’s lowest-priced line of trucks! 

Drop by your Chevrolet dealer's and take a look at the 
huskiest, thriftiest Chevrolet trucks ever built. He'll be 
happy to give you all the facts about the model that’s 
just right for your job. ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 





Bete 5 TT. 





cHev Rover 


NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 
pickup bodies have deeper sides. New 
stake bodies are wider, longer and 
roomier. You can haul bigger, 
bulkier loads . . . save time and extra 
trips. Also, these bodies are built to 
stand up on tough jobs—and keep 
coming back for more! 


8 ene Ecce 


Completely new ‘54 Chevrolet trucks 
offer all these brand-new features — 


NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY: Bigger, brawnier 
“Thriftmaster 235” engine. Rugged, 
durable “Loadmaster 235" engine. 
All-new “Jobmaster 261” engine.* All 
three deliver new power pilus new 
operating economy! 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION:* 
Here's great new driving ease! Truck 
Hydra-Matic transmission is offered 
on '/-, 4- and 1-ton Chevrolet trucks. 


NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB: 
Offers new comfort and safety. New 
one-piece curved windshield gives 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


extra visibility. New instrument 
panel is easier to read and controls 
are easier to reach. 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT: Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit to 
“float” you over bumps. Eliminate 

annoying back-rubbing. 


NEW ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING: 
New, massive front-end design. New 
parking lights show the full width 
of the truck. 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Contro! Seat és 
available in standard cabs only, “ Jobmaster 
261” engine on 2-ton models, 
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Fuel Handling 


Fuel is stored here to replace 
spent materials in reactor. 
There may also be a process- 
ing operation, to separate 
partially spent fissionable ma- 
terial from useless ‘‘ash'’ and 
to prepare it for further use 
in reactor. 


If it’s just .a storage building, 
it will need little special equip- 
ment beyond heovy shielding, 
devices for handling radioac- 
tive materials by remote con- 
trol, perhaps an overhead 
crane to move fuel to reactor. 
If fuel from reactor is reproc- 
essed, it will require consider- 
able chemical and metallurgi- 
cal equipment to recover 
uranium or plutonium from 
other fission material, fabri- 
cate it for re-use. 


The shielding will likely be or- 
dinary concrete. The fuel re- 
processing job might be taken 
on by the prime contractor for 
reactor; or the facility might 
be built by a chemical firm. 
Recovery of fuel and its prepa- 


ration for reactors are chemical © 


and metallurgical jobs that 
could be farmed out. to com- 
petent firmis in the field. 







Atomic Industry: Born a Gian 
Build the Atomic 











Reactor and Heat Exchanger 





This is where the chain reac- 
tion takes place. !t creates 
heat, which in pressurized 
woter reactor is carried out 
of reGctor by a primary heat 
exchange system; this heats 
steam in a secondary heat 
exchanger, which sends it to 
turbo-generator. 


The reactor itself is a preci- 
sion-built device in which ura- 
nium or plutonium is fissioned; 
through it travel tubes of the 
primary heat-exchange sys- 
tem. It's a highly radioactive 
area; and all materials in re- 
actor and heat exchanger 
must be specially designed to 
withstand radiation damage, 
corrosion, and great heat, and 
to absorb as few as possible 
of the neutrons that are vital 
to the fission reaction. 





For the pioneer Duquesne 
plant, Westinghouse wil! build 
the reactor; it will get archi- 
tect-engineering service from 


» Stone & Webster Engineering 


Corp.; has subcontracted the 
heat exchangers. A number 
of firms are ready to design 
reactors, including Walter 

Kidde Nuclear Laboratories, 
Bendix Aviation, and others. 
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and Getting Bigger 
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Turbo- cmuaes 


Here is where the steam hits 
the blades of the turbine that 
powers the electric generator. 
From the turbine on, the equip- 
ment and its operations are 
the same as in conventional 
electric generating plants. 


This will be identical with 
equipment in conventional 
plants. The first civilian atomic 
power plant, to be built for 
Duquesne Light Co., will have 
low-temperature turbines like 
the topping turbines that use 
secondary steam in conven- 
tional plants. That's because 
of the comparatively low tem- 
perature of the heat created 
in the reactor—something over 
500F. 


Firms that provide turbines for 
the utility industry will also 
supply atomic plants; West- 
inghouse, Allis-Chalmers, and 
General Electric are now the 
principal suppliers. Duquesne 
Light will pick the manufacturer 
of its turbo-generator, will also 
go to conventional suppliers 
for switchgear, transformers, 
transmission equipment. 
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Even a quick glance at the various 
kinds of equipment needed for atomic 
power and the numerous industries 
called in as suppliers (tabulation at left) 
gives you some idea how big is the 
place the atomic energy industry has 
already staked out for itself in U.S. 
business. 

That’s one thing that makes the 
atomic energy industry different: From 
the very start, it has been a big business. 
Most of the giant industries in the 
U.S.—take steel or automobiles, for 
example—started out in a relatively small 
way and grew in size and scope with 
the years. 

But the precocious postwar atomic 
industry already has some $8-billion of 
plant built or under construction. The 
government’s atomic weapons project 
has always been a multimillion-dollar 
spender; last year the Atomic Energy 
Commission spent more than $800- 
million for materials, supplies, and 
equipment. 

In making its atomic weapons, the 
government calls on hundreds of com- 
panies to supply its needs; and the tabu- 
lation at the left shows that atomic 
power development has a similarly wide 
reach. In the number and variety of 
its suppliers, the atomic energy industry 
rivals steel or autos; many industries 
and many businessmen even now have 
a stake in its future. 
¢ Bigger Yet~That future is already on 
the way. The tremendous development 
to date has come before the atomic 
energy industry even got on a com- 
mercial basis. By law, only the govern- 
ment can now own or use fissionable 
materials and the facilities to produce 
them. It’s a vast monopoly—but a 
unique one, since the bulk of the work 
is carried on by private industry and 
by universities under contract with the 
AEC. (Actually, out of some 150,000 
employees in atomic industry, only 
about 7,000 are on government pay 
rolls.) 

Now Congress appears ready to 
change the law to permit private in- 
dustry to put atomic energy to work in 
its plants and shops. This is certain 
to make the atom even biggcr business. 
There's a chance that the private atom 
alone will become bigger than steel, 
autos, or any other single industry. 

Last weck’s unanimous endorsement 
of the law change by AEC virtually 
assures its passage 2s soon as the con- 
gressional mill can find space in its 
hoppers. The AEC’s report to Congress 
looks to the change to bring eventually 
“full participation of the nation’s clec- 
tric energy producers and equipment 















WITH ANTI-CORROSIVE 
STAINLESS STEEL 
FASTENINGS 


/ } SAVE INITIAL COST! 
+ PBs production capacity and 


know-how means lower costs from 


Anti-Corrosive, America's oldest and 
largest firm dealing exclusively in 


stainless steel fastenings! 


| SAVE TIME! 
a IN STOCK inventory of more than 


9,000 varieties and sizes of stainless 
fastenings means immediate delivery 
of your needs! Streamlined service 


on special orders, too! 


~~ SAVE OPERATING COSTS! 
BD) : } al- 


Anti-Corrosive's consistent top qu 
ity protects your production sched- 
ules, eliminates rejection headaches, 


means trouble-free operation! 


Write for FREE Catalog 54A, 
the one complete reference 
Ley 
handbook to stainless steel 
fastenings! Varieties, sizes, prices and « 


counts at a glance! 


COR Ro 
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ANTI-CORROSIVE 
METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Castieton-on-Hudseon New York 
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production of nuc lear | 
|. Atomic Kilowatts 
One expert AEC Robert P P 
Petersen—foresees the tment by 
1985 of some $l11-b [ privat ‘ 
capital just in the prod f electri 
power from nuclear fu that date, 
he figures, utilities will tting $1] 
billion a year into aton plant 
You can get mucl timisti { 
4 k views, of course, but executive 
‘Telegrams keep our sales mela ‘eoliaes'| thet went 
. . 4i , 7/) ’ 
{ c OY, { 1) id ¢ 
promotions aggressive tween 10% and 20 nation 
power supply will be i from 
wr atomic plants within t idle 
“We feel that a great deal of the success of our promo- There may be oth en more 
tional selling is due to telegrams,” says Alex M. Lewyt, important, commercial tions of 
President, Lewyt Corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y. “Fast atomic energy than elect ower, If 
communication with our distributors provided by Tele- so, they are much furt! vy. With 
grams has been invaluable in the seven years we've been a full-scale atomic pé mt now 
making and marketing Lewyt Vacuum Cleaners.” being developed by V estinghous« 
Electric Corp. for Duar Light Ce 
Avex M. Lewy . np 6 
, (BW —Jun.5'54,p100 eral ex 
perimental projects soon t tarted 
power from the atom lefinitels 
. I 
“Better service to our 275,000 cing a Sag lamar the engi | 
: u neers’ drawing boards 
policyholders by Telegram ¢ Room—The scope of power 
development is big en for a lot 
“With more than a quarter-million policyholders, we of new industries to get the act 
‘ ’ ‘ . ‘o , > . | . 
process a lot of claims,” says Leo Goodwin, President, Certainly the che on -» mx tal 
Government Employees Insurance Co. of Washington, lurgical cnegyay will n. | on 
D. C. “We've found one of the best ways to handle claims Pld. or Ae x ani 108. Seger 
‘ . , s ‘ ad y lid t I ind 
and adjustments quickly, accurately, and on record— eaten horton : ‘ al ' 
. SUTS ii { « 
as they must be handled—is by Telegram. That’s why : 
fen al " strong bid to build react 
we've almost doubled our use of Telegrams in the last filenhielin enim dit 
three years.” : . eT! 
y Leo Goopwin firms now champing at bit ar 
ping 
headed toward disappoint f noth 
ing worse. The atomic t for on 
‘ ° big firm deeply invol 1 power 
‘We stimulate our development had thi ition 
. “ “Atomic power is now ab ere the ‘ 
sales force with Telegrams automobile industry stoo¢ 104. In 
“Every time we send telegrams to all of our salesmen,” the last 50 years an awt t Of car 
says A. M. Pate, Jr., Executive Vice-President of pi oe gene ner ‘ f 
‘ . . + ‘ — | ort 0 
Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co., of Fort Worth, Texas, BP ngage De : " si 1 
“ ‘ . “ if 6S Ol j ng 1 
we can count on a sales increase of at least 10% the cinblnatnal But << theaggere ; 
. , 5 Siasts. en, n utomo 
following week. We use telegrams to announce price ie aie ee othe: inkenl ae ae 
« teat ‘ 
changes, new products, sales contests—and for collec- bad the cleatly discemib! d 
tions as well. In our experience, telegrams far surpass mend that ei a oe rhe 
any other written or spoken word for getting action.” Electric power deman the US 
A. M. Par » 
= Je traditionally doubles ever de. This 
puts a premium on d ment of 
new fuels—particularly one t romisé 
You, too, will find that... to minimize transportatu | storag 
problems as does atomic 
However, it’s not like that trans 
portation equipment—except for naval 
vessels and perhaps milit rcraft 
will find much use for at engines 
Herc the advantages of ic over 
other fuels are not near! 
ll. Private Fields 
There are many other fie! n which 
atomic development has al: opened 
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WESTINGHOUSE “Indicator Base” Lamps 
Lower Maintenance Costs...do yours ? 


Built into the base of every Westinghouse Fluorescent 
Lamp is a precision-engineered extrusion. This extrusion, 
or bump, acts as an “indicator”, enabling you to seat 
lamps quickly and easily . . . even in the most difficult- 
to-reach places, An effortless touch or glance tells you 
if the lamp is safely installed. As a result, you save time 
and money when replacing lamps. 

Because the “indicator base’’ insures proper seating, 
lamp drop-out due to faulty installation is virtually im- 
possible. The Westinghouse plastic base is your insur- 


Tune in each week on TV... Westinghouse Studio One 


ance against lamp drop-out. And unlike a metal base, 
it won't dent, forcing the pins out of alignment. This 
eliminates any chance of a lamp falling due to a bent 
base. 

To protect your employees, reduce relamping costs, 
and make sure your standard fluorescent lamps have an 
average rated life of over 7500 hours, insist on Westing- 
house. For further information, without cost or obliga- 
tion, see your Westinghouse Lamp Supplier, or write to 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 


Westinghouse 





for industry is abundant in 


“HEART OF AMERICA” 


f your business needs more and better water 

come to Missouri! Here you will find not only 
ample supply but wide variety soft, very soft, 
hard, “mineralized,” artesian and alluvial waters, 


“Crystal clear” streamw and springs are numer- 
ous, offering opportunities for industrial use. 
Rivers, large end small, including the Missouri 
and Mississippi, flow through or border the state, 
Power plaats are conveniently placed for cone 
mercial service. Many other advantages make a 
“move to Missouri” worth considering. 

Why not investigate? Write for 

literature and special water 

resources map. 


76-8 
MISSOURL DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. F-46 Jefferson City, Missourl 


SPEEDY 
“SPEC” 


CAN 
YOUR 


TELL 
FUTURE! 


One look at 

the crystal 

hall tells Speedy 

“Spec” that your 

business is in for 

keen competition in the days ahead. 

To stay in the lead, your products 

will have to be better than ever. 

And customers will insist on quick 

delivery of goods—undamaged on 

arrival. That's why SPECTOR, with 

expert crews operating modern 

trucks out of 17 strategicallydocated 

terminals, can predict a bright fu- 

ture for you through fast, safe, 
delivery! 


SPECTOR 


HOME OFFICE: 3100 $. Wolcott Avenue 
Chicago 6, liltnets 


TERMINALS + Bridgopert + Chicage + Decatur 
nes + Wiweukes + + few 
Kenorhs + St Lewis + Springfield, Mass. 
‘reaten + Worcester 














big opportunities for private industry, 
even while the government maintains 
its present proprictary interest. So 
many firms are involved in the present 
and prospective branehes of atomic in- 
dustry that a complete listing would 
approach the proportions of a telephone 
directory. There is even a trade associ 
ation, the Atomic Industrial Forum, 
Inc., which has signed up more than 
100 member firms in a little over a 
year. 

¢ Mining—At no stage is private enter- 
prise given more leeway than in domes 
tic mining operations. You can prospect 
for uranium wherever you choose; the 
government simply insists on buying 
from you all the ore certain 
grade that you come up with 

That’s why everyone from converted 
gold prospectors (page 130) to the big 
mining outfits such as Anaconda Copper 
and Vanadium Corp. of America are 
looking for uranium 
¢ Processing—In the last few years many 
companies have built or enlarged ore 
processing plants near their western 
mines. Considerable further processing 
of this ore is necessary before it is suit- 
able feed material—that is, ready for 
use in a reactor that will convert the 
uranium to plutonium, or for the gas- 
cous diffusion plants that separate fis- 
sionable U-235 from U-238. Processing 
of ore and feed materials is done for 
AEC largely by mining firms, chemicals 
producers, and oil companies 

Only one big plutonium production 
plant is in full operation. That's the 
Hanford (Wash.) plant, operated by 
General Electric Co. Du Pont is com 
pleting another, the Savannah River 
plant in South Carolina. The gaseous 
diffusion plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and Paducah, Ky., are operated by 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a 
division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. A similar plant is under con- 
struction at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

You get an idea of the vast operations 
of these big production centers when 
you look closely at Oak Ridge and 
Paducah. To maintain these facilities 
the contract operator annually issues 
35,000 orders to 9,000 different com- 
panies for materials, equipment, and 
services. 
¢ Research—Though the main purpose 
of AEC’s existence always has been to 
produce materials for atomic weapons, 
it has promoted research in several other 
fields at its big national laboratories. 
Uut of the research came, among other 
things, the theory hehind the naval 
reactors being built by GE and West- 
inghouse to power submarines. GE, 
Carbide & Carbon, and United Aircraft 
Corp. are designing reactors for military 
aircraft. 
¢ Smaller Lines—Two comparatively 
small industries have developed from 
less restricted portions of the atomic 


ibove a 


About 
radio-1 ised 1S 
Their 


energy program. 
are processing 
tracers in industry and 
sales came to $600,000 

A related industry, t iufactur 
of radiation detecti 
grossed about $20-mi t year 
Big customer of the § ; in 
this field was AEC it 


iments, 


lll. New Product 


Most important pic M 
ment in an atomic poy t is th 
reactor. 

As a heat source, the { ilso is 
1 likely component of urcratt 
Asa t intense 


and 


equip 


propulsion units 
radioactivity, it is gett more 
more attention as a re 
as a source of radio-isotoy 
e Pioneer—Literaliy doz 
types of reactors hay 
as promising heat 
power plants (BW—May 
Each type of reactor 
—and disadvantages. N is been 
tested yet on the scale t 
its cconomics or reliabilit 
furnace for a com il power 


ifferent 


proposed 
I 


SOU! atom 
; p29). 


intages 


ld prove 
yperation 
as a 
plant. 
That's why the plant built by 
Westinghouse and D Light 
near Pittsburgh is so im BW 
Jun.5’54,p100). In addit giving 
experience in dealing on 
basis with radiation an 
teristics common to all 
tors, it will fill in son 
blanks in data on a sp 
that uses uranium with 
natural content of the i 
that uses pressurized wat 
ant, and that will con 
uranium into plutonium 
© Related Units—“Of 
house is interested in 
types of 


nmercial 


reactors,” sa irk H 
Weaver, head of the f Atomik 
Power Div. “Use of liq las a 
coolant, for example t the 
use of much higher ten and 
pressures. his obvious! be de- 
sired at the turbine end. | prob 
lem with fissionable mat is not 
the same as with fuels, 
where higher temperatu pres 
sures give you more ¢ f fuel 
and fuel handling 

As a major supplier of 
utility equipment, West ob 
viously proposes to build for its 
power company custom¢ much 
related equipment it hop 
the company is not read discuss. 
¢ Subcontracting—At an te, West 
inghouse is calling in a of sub 
contractors on the Dua 
Stone & Webster Engin 
will help design the r 
Crane Co. will supply 
Two veteran manufactur f 
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THE WM POWELL CO 


aft 


\ = ae CINCINNATI, OHI 
~~ e AA : 

4 A 

7A 


“You see POWELL VALVES everywhere!”’ 


Not surprising when you realize that Powell 
makes more kinds of valves and has probably 
solved more valve problems than any other 
organization in the world. And this has been 
going on since 1846. 

Wherever flow requires dependable control, 


there’s the place for Powell Valves—available 
through distributors in principal cities. Made 
6" to 30” and 125 pounds to 2500 pound: 
W.S. P. Bronze, iron, steel and corrosion re- 
sisti “t alloys. On problems, write direct to The 
Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


CONTROLS FOR THE LIFE LINES OF INDUSTRY 


PB wel 1 Valves 


SOE th. 
YOU 





equipment, Foster W1 
Babcock & Wilcox (¢ 
heat-exchange system 
Another firm that al 
exchangers in atomi 
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search on heat-exchan 
related to atomic pow 
In the reprocessing 
uranium charge tab 
118-119) a number of 
ested; to name a few, ‘ 
bon, Dow Chemical ¢ 
of America, Blaw-Kno 
vania Electric Product 
e GE—General Flectri 
of the atomic program 
utility supplier that 
about its plans other 
} ing reactors to traditi 
SUNRAY ; ) Francis K. McCune 
bs last vear as manager of 


Products Div., says his 
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has coura @ Sa is to stay out l 
: _ quately served by exist 





! ; “But,” he adds, “W< 

to row ~ oy in wherever we feel 
q ade: ’ . -* genuine contribution.” 
’ ¢ Newcomer—The thi 
trant in the big power 
a newcomer to the el 


North American Aviati 
It takes a great deal of courage to drill a hole in the American got intereste: 
ground in the hope that oil will be found. That is why those with velopment after World \\ 


timid hearts should never be in the oil business ticipated in early work 
propulsion unit, d 


Most oil companies are quick to adapt better methods power reactors offerec 
diversification when m 


of exploration, drilling, producing, transporting, and refining. Because gp ge 
of this progressive spirit, che gasoline you use in your automobile is oi ty . ps = ha 
getting better and beter. The cost per gallon stays pretty much the Bh acning sett : a ; 
same from year to year, despite industry cost increases and high taxes. customers for morc. It 
ing a contract with AE( 
SUNRAY's income from oil and gas production is experimental reactor e1 
derived from 7,098 gross active wells on 1,207 leases in 369 fields sodium as a coolant. 1 


throughout the mid-continent area, California and Canada. putting up a quarter of 
$10 million cost of thi 


¢ Not Interested—Of | 
panies with long expe 


} 
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During 1953 SUNRAY drilled or participated in the 
drilling of 376 gross wells, the Company's interest in all wells drilled 
being equivalent to 275 net wells. As compared to the U. S. oil industry si ‘ a i = “5 lary 
national average, the Company's percentage of successful producing no nada er Phil 
wells was lLigher and the percentage of dry holes was lower in relation Co.~only du Pont prof 


to the coral wells drilled in commercial atomic 


The Company recognizes the continuing necessity IV. Big Ones and Little 
of searching for and finding oil and gas for the future and is maintain- 
ing its active program of buying leases and keeping geophysical crews 
active in areas with good prospects for finding oil in the U.S. and Canada. 


The interest of oth 
tions, however, perturb 
makers of conventional 

Every year SUNRAY seeks to ment. Manufacturers 
+s other steam equipment 
strengthen its position in the oil industry by con aia eel Reee dt 
incensec anc Ww LICGCTCK 
stant improvement: and logical expansion. There Such companies, plus m 
are no pessimists ac SUNRAY. unrelated lines, are detern 
a strong bid for smalk 
Most are interested in 
SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION | PxMtr poe ew 
soon will order for the Ar 
GENERAL OFFICES . . . TULSA, OKLAHOMA ¢ Forerunner—Specs for t! 
will be rigid. It will be 


“America’s Interests and SUNRAY's Interests Go Hand in Hand.” | (S?-million to $3-millio 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lift the burden of ruinous medical debts from employees 


Heart...cancer...a bad accident. 
Think what can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 

A serious illness, a major accident 
can quickly pile up staggering medi- 
cal bills. An teh Sem returning to 
work deep in medical debt, may be 
distracted, worried, perhaps even un- 
able to keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 
Modern management—in cases like 
this—feels a basic sympathy. And a 
basic obligation. 

Equitable offers an answer: three 
basic Group Major Medical Expense 


Plans, any of which can be adapted 
to your company’s needs. 

This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 
These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
protect your employees against ru- 
inous medical expenses. These ex- 
penses include: bills for doctors, 
surgeons, medicines, hospitals, pro- 
fessional nursing care and other 
items that can quickly wipe out an 
employee's life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employee: 

Your Equitable Representative can 
help you bring your employees — and 
yourself —peace of mind. Ask him 
about Individual Major Medica! F> 
pense Policies, available for you and 
your family, too. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


HOME OFFICE; 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1_N.Y 





Model 14.5 Twin Disc Fluid Coupling, shown mounted on 
659-tt. conveyor drive at Panther Coal, handling 10 tons 
per minute. Available in Models 7.45 through 21", Fluid 
eee improve performance on motor- or engine- 
powered installation from %4 to 600 hp. Ask for Bulle- 
tin 144-C, 


Corrective maintenance program 
cuts costs at Panther Coal 


Ac its Roseann Mine near Roseann, 
Va., Panther Coal Co., Inc. was able 
to prevent potential maintenance — 
and reduce belt costs —on a 659-ft. 
conveyor, by installing a special driv- 
ing unit incorporating a Twin 
Disc Model 14.5 Fluid Coupling with 
a 100 hp, 1770 rpm, 220-volt motor 
and a 15:1 Cone-Drive reducer with 
special roller chain and sprocket ar- 
rangement, designed by Mr. Joe 
Wantling, Maintenance Superinten- 
dent, and built in the owner's shops. 
Eliminating the drag and jerk of me- 


chanical drive, the Fluid Coupling 


Racine 


CH COMPANY 


Bronches of Sales Engineering Offices: Cleveland * Deiles 
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provides smooth starts, preventing 
motor burn-outs and reducing peak 
tension . . . and permitting use of a 
5-ply 36-oz. rubber bel. 

Thousands of dollars are being 
saved daily in all types of industry, 
through corrective maintenance with 
Twin Dise Fluid Couplings. Why not 
contact your Authorized Twin Disc 
Hydraulic Dealer and ask his help on 
your drive problems? Or write Twin 
Disc, Dept. DS, Racine, Wisc. 


Twi 


WES amo WYORAL 
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* Detroit * Los Angeles * Newark * New Orleans * Seottie * Tulsa 





power (about 1,500 kw fai That 
will be enough to suppl mall mili- 
tary base. Size, too, wil limited 
It must be small enoug that all 
components can be tran ted by air 

Even anticipating repeat lers trom 
the Army, this kind of of itself 
doesn’t excite many bu men. But 
they see the “package” u the for 
runner of the type of p that may 
prove the most popula nd profit- 
able—within the next fev u That 
would involve a some ; re 
actor—say of 5,000 kw. t 00 kw. 
capacity—that could pr 
areas remote from 

At least seven 
cring seriously with AE‘ 
tract for the first “‘y 
© Research Field—Even 
expressed desires to br 
actors. These include 
American Machine & 
Babcock & Wilcox, B 
Corp., Blaw-Knox, N 
Aviation 


rhis is a promising 


bOI in 
| fur ls. 


con 


comp 


‘pat K 


has given the green 
ownership of low-powe 
¢ Pro and Con—Westi: 
W eaver, like 
in the industry, 
tention that 
the atomic 
vantage ove 
equipment field. Near] 
in any slightly related fi 
out, has taken part in 
the work done for AEC 
I'hese views aren't sh 
by organizations that h 
decided to get into th 
veteran of many AE( 
firms like his have certa 
Vor example,” he 
several hundred 


1 number of 


pooh Pp 

a ’ 
companic 5 

progr ith Crip 


r others in th 


have 
clerical peopl 

ment to handle 
three to six months to ¢ 
ance. Once a 
if he lets his clearance 


cleared 
ifoml 


person tld 


pletion of a specific job 
get foul 
You'd be surprised how 
to have a large staff 
taries and clerks, able 
fidential data 

¢ Spread Around—But su 


; 


reinstated in 


in varving degrees, c 
crued by now to large 
companies. For examp! 
mates that no less than 3 
companics supplied sub 
a single reactor project 
Again, last November 
a McGraw-Hill publicatior 
suppliers of equipment 
for atomic development 
magazine 
than 100 
offering 
atomic field. 


previously had 
individuals and 


consulting — servi 
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No ‘child’s play, this business of properly applying electric 
motor drives, But you'll find it much easier if you can line up 
exactly the features you need ‘in one compact, integrally 
built power unit. We {hea 

And nowhere will you find a wider selection of sizes and 
types of electric motors,-gearmotors, variable speed drives, 


| fluid-drives,. electric brakes, ete., than ‘Master has,to offer 


... and they're all designed so they easily combine into a 
power drive that’s just right for each job. 

Use Master power drives to increase the salability of your 
motor-driven products ... improve the economy and pro- 


ductivity of a a 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
‘DAYTON 1, OHIO 
[' : por i 
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Rails Get Off To Bad Start In 1954 


Revenues: Have Slipped ... And the Skid of Earnings 
Well Under 1952... Has Been Much Sharper. 
ad - i 
Change Change 
pr. Revenves 1954 vs. ) Net Income 1954 vs. 
TRANSCONTINENTALS ; 9 5. 1952 1953 1954 1953. 9952 1952. 1953 
Atch. Topeka & Santufe $172.3 $204.9 $191.4 — 10% —16% $17.6 $26.0 $20:6 — 14 Feu 
Milw. §4:P,& Pac 74.4 43 B4 — 12 — 12 DO.8 2.7 1.0 — , oo 
seat Northern 68 13.7. 70.3 = 2 ee é 36 26 = 77s 
Pacif mi + — 9 ? 2.7 D0.2 _ _ 
19: rk sy Pe eee — 15 45 220 18.2 —25 eee 6S 
' 1AR ¢ ’ 7 iene a 40 94 19.9 7G oe g —_. 2 
SOUTHWESTERN ROADS 
Rock R Pq $40.9 $70.8 $49 eee Ey — 14% $4.¢ $8.9 $6.3 — 27% == 48% 
ss-Tex 24.3 29 28.0.— 14 — 17 0.9 2.4 2.2 — 59 — 62 
4 78.9 —— 1) a 93 13 4.1. 40 — 67 See 
ae Tate 47 5A 13.6 — g — 9 7 28 — 39 a 2B | 
exas & Pa ow Aa a sa , é 2.5 — 16 — 47 
GRANGER ROADS 
Duircy + 1% — JF% $8.7 $9 $7.0 + 24% i= 8% 
2 ‘North West be «ai D4.0 an one 
NORTH-SOUTH CARRIERS 
G M Ihio $28 9 — 6 — 129% $ $3.2: $2.5 — 20% (ae 37% 
det 17 eee ? 5.8 = 17 jee 
" ty Souther? 14 49 To ae ey — 7 i ee A — 17 
SOUTHERN ROADS { 
Atlantic Codst Line $57 $62.8 $66.3 -—14% — 9% $48 $5.0 $7.0 —31% eee 
f — 13 — 14 on 8.5 — 29 —'42 
ion ee - 7.8 oe: a » — 11 
southerh: Ry ead ah — 10 ? 8 58 +30. =—29 
POCAHONTAS ROADS 
rhesdpecke & On $93.4 $109.9 $1205 —21% —133%  $8.9:$12.7 $13.9 — 33% eee 
Norfolk & Western. . 29 59.5 66.1 — 32 7: an 46 64. 64 — 65. ee 
Virg — 36 am -'@ | Ae eae ae i 3 
EASTERN CARRIERS 
e&O $132.2 $148.3 $1479 —11% —37%. $3.9 $7.6: $7.2 —@6% eee 
eri 0 4 KO 7 586 — 14 a ie 1¢ 3.¢ 3.2 — 50 — 56 
| 264.4 — 11. = 94 1 10.3 - 0.2 —50;' ee 
Y & St. Louis 46 , 13.2 — 14 a ef re 6.1 Ae eS | 
Y.. NH. & Hartford 19.7 54.7 Io — 8 — 8 D1 1.6 1.6 — _ 
278: 340.7 43.6. — 19 — 18 D9.2 - 10.¢ ro 4 _ — 
$3.040.7$3,501.2$3.435:4 — T1% — 33% $128.0$262.0$197.3 —- 35% eee 
5 ¢ e Es es Ass f American Railroads. 
BUSINESS Ww 


The Prospects Continue Dark 


Plenty of smart Wall Strect rail lowest the industry has seen since 1950. these glum predictions of what will 
analysts think 1954 shapes up as an Earnings are shaping up as the poor- show on the books of the Class | lines 
unhappy year for the roads. ‘They are Chat 


est since 1949. at the end of the year t means 
Obviously, there is still time for the 130 systems with annual revenues 


predicting that: ist 
plenty of new developments to upset over $1-million, a group that operates 


Gross revenues will probably be the 
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more than 95% of the nation’s rail 
mileage and handles more than 99% 
of freight and passengers traveling by 
rail.) But, as ot now, the experts are 
sticking with these prophecies. 

Gross revenues, they say, will be in 
the area of $9.5-billion to somewhere 
over $9.6-billion. At that rate, there 
would be a drop of 9.5%-10.9% below 
last year, 8.8%-10.2% below 1952, and 
7.1%-9.6% below 1951. 

Ihe seers find the picture even less 
alluring on net income, which they 
think will run from $675-million to as 
low as $650-million. That would mean 
a 22.5%-25.4% dro from last year, 
18.1%-21.1% from 1952, 4% 6.3% 
from 1951, and 14%- 17% a 1950. 
¢ Figures Talk—Morose as these P 
dictions are, they cannot be laughed 
off as a product of the almost automatic 
bearishness toward the rails that has 
cropped up so frequently in recent 
years. The prophets can cite some 
pretty solid statistical backing. 

Indeed, January-April operating per- 
formances make even the gloomiest 
predictions seem optimistic. The table 
(left) shows that Class 1 gross revenues 
for the period are off 13.2% from the 
1953 period, with net down a vertigi- 
nous 51.1%. 
¢ Omens—These drops came as no sur- 
prise to the Wall Street rail analysts. 
Months ago, they had seen the first 
warning lights (BW—Oct.17’54,p62). 
At that time, the analysts began to 
worry over the possibility of the busi- 
ness setback that has since occurred. 
Even the optimists foresaw a moderate 
drop in industrial activity. Bulls and 
bears agreed then on one thing: 
Whatever might happen, the durable 
goods trades would be hit the hardest. 
In this, all hands were right. 

Oppressed by this fear for durable 
goods, many Streeters began to pull in 
their horns on the rails. Heavy goods, 
and the raw materials from which they 
are made, provide the carriers with most 
of their bread and butter. 

Clearly, any falling off in the move- 
ment of durable goods would hurt the 
rails. The carriers, unlike most indus- 
tries, cannot quickly adjust their oper- 
ating costs to a drop in “sales.” A 
large part of their costs are relatively 
fixed. This provides a delightful lev- 
crage when gross revenues shoot up. 
But it works just as vigorously in re- 
verse. A 10% drop in loadings can 
mean a much heavier loss in net. 

The first four months of this year 
provide a fine example of this. Loadings 
fell off only 17% and gross revenues 
only 13%, yet net income crashed down 
by 51%. 
¢ Downgrade—The railroads have lost 
a lot of potential business to competing 
forms of transportation in the past 25 
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years. Thus, industrial production has 
doubled since 1929, but freight ton- 
miles of the railroads are up only 45%. 
In the same period, population has in- 
creased tremendously, but passenger 
traffic is off 40%. 

Rising taxes and operating costs— 
especially wages—have had an equally 
debilitating effect. Massive postwar 
boosts in passenger and freight rates 
have failed to offset rising costs. Gross 
revenues have climbed to record after 
record in postwar years, but profits have 
not kept pace. Last year’s gross was 
$4.31-billion above 1929, but net was 
$22-million below the boom year. 

The basic unfavorable trend has 
pressed more heavily on some areas than 
on others. Its effects have been worst 
in the Northeastern quarter of the 
country, despite the fact that the rail- 
roads there as a group have more poten- 
tial customers per square miles than 
systems located elsewhere. Various fac- 
tors have made life easier for the non- 
Eastern lines: 

¢ Industrial relocation and expan- 
sion has boosted their gross, enabling 
many once predominantly agricultural 
carriers to up industrial traffic. 

¢ The non-Eastern lines generally 
have longer average freight hauls. This 
leaves them less vulnerable to truck 
competition than their Eastern cousins, 
and cuts down on costly car handling 
and yard and terminal facilities. 

¢ Their passenger hauls are longer, 
too, and so more profitable. On top of 
that they have little of the Eastern 
affliction of unprofitable commuter, 
local, and branch-line services. 
¢ Spring te pac is still too early to 
calculate rail profits for May. But most 
analysts think that both May and June 
will be juicier than the earlier part of 
the year. 

This cautious optimism isn’t enough 
to generate much enthusiasm for the 
rails in Wall Street, despite the wide- 
spread belief that the 1953-1954 reces- 
sion is over. Most analysts seem to go 
along with Standard & Poor's yea-and- 
nay opinion that: “Year-to-year carn- 
ings comparisons in coming months 
should be decidedly more satisfactory 
than those to date . . . assuming the 
trafic decline has bottomed out, that 
further progress will be imnade in trim- 
ming costs, and that pending wage 
cases will be settled along the Th of 
those made with certain operating 
groups.” 
¢ Union Demands—That matter of 
wages, though, is still in the lap of the 
gods. 

On the hopeful side, from the indus- 
try viewpoint, are the three big operat- 
ing unions that have settled for a 5¢-an- 
hour wage boost plus longer vacations 
for older workers. If this pattern should 





Soldering a complex electronic assembly 


ELECTRONICS 


test labor’s skill in a 


North Carolina 


A highlight in the extraordinary 
development of the electronic 
industry in North Carolina is the 
production of equipment for 
national defense in the North 
Carolina plants of Western 
Electric, the manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 


The manufacture of incredibly 
complex, almost human, electronic 
systems calls for highly skilled 
workmanship. One such system 
made by Western requires the 
assembly of more than a million 
and a half parts. 


North Carolina labor's ability 
to learn new skills for a wide 
range of intricate electronic pro- 
duction is attested by the 
comments of pleased companies, 
like this: 

“We knew when we came to 
North Carolina there would be 
much training involved and we 
were concerned about how 
rapidly the people would adjust 
to our work, We were agreeably 
surprised to find the training 
requirement to be less than half 
what we expected, showing how 
adaptable the people are.” 


Manager, North Carolina Works 
WESTERN ELECTRIC Co 
For timely information about 
the industrial advantages of 
North Carolina, with descriptions 
of urban and rural sites in moun 
tain, piedmont and coasta! areas, 
write, wire or phone— 


Ben E. Douglas, Director 
Department of 
CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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SEVOLVATOR 


REVOLVATOR 
GO-GETTER 
Lift Efficiency 


Door-to-Door Warehouse 
Handling Efficiency 
For the efficient flow of gouds 
within and without a plant — 
from production to storage — 
te chipping — there is no lift 
truck on the market today that 
surpasses the Revolvator Go- 
Getter line 

Iliustrated above is the high 
lift model Go-Getter—a favor- 
ite of the food producers 
accepted throughout all! indus- 
try. In 2000.3000 Ib. capacities 
~—-remarkably adept in narrow 
aisle work, the Revolvator 
Go-Getter high lift truck 
permits great economies in 
warehousing 
Write for the full facts today. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 























what do you know 
about circuit breakers? 


Do you know the basic types of circuit break- 
ers... how they operate . .. what features are 
essential to the complete protection of wiring 
and electrical equipment? 

You'll find the answers in this helpful 
guide to planning greater safety and maxi- 
mum efficiency for any electrical system... 
in the apartment or office building, in the 
factory... perhaps even in a product you 
manutacture. 

“WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS” already has been 
requested by thousands of contractors, en- 

ineers, builders, architects and designers. 
Sou also may profit by its informative data. 

Write today for your free copy. Ask for 
Manual 101, 


HEINEMANN ELECTRIC CO. 
155 Plum Street + Trenton 2, New Jersey 
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extend to all the unions in the indus 
try, management would get off with a 
$200-million boost in its annual wage 
bill before taxes, and only $100-million 
after taxes. 

However, a Presidential fact-finding 
board has recommended “fringe” bene 
fits for the nonoperating unions which 


would up rail costs about million 


annually 

The 215,000-member 
of Trainmen will also new 
wage and fringe deman eck 
And the 100,000-member | erhood 
of Locomotive Firemen « 
will demand a 28¢-an-hou 


rh rhood 


| nemen 


Racing for the Pot of Uranium 


Utah's feverish penny ante uranium stock boom gets 


more hectic, and Eastern financiers get out their Geiger count- 


ers—though some stock analysts take dim view. 


Fast-booming uranium ventures are 
crowding into the financial spotlight 
again, with well-established and astutely 
managed firms jostling Johnny-come 
latelies for a place in the center of the 
stage 

¢ Floyd Odlum’s Atlas Corp. last 
week acquired control of Lisbon Ura 
nium Corp., a fabulous enterprise whose 
shares have climbed from 20¢ cach to 
over $3 in less than six months 

¢ Two top-flight gas producers—E] 
Paso Natural Gas Co. and Western 
Natural Gas Co.—announced they are 
invading the uranium exploration field 
through a new venture, Rare Metals 
Corp. Rare Metals will prospect for 
uranium on the Utah, Colorado, Ne 
vada, and New Mexico properties of 
EF] Paso and Western 

e In Salt Lake City—hub of the 
country’s uranium share trading—the 
epidemic of uranium fever rages un 
abated (BW--Apr.3’54,p140) 
¢ Frenzy—Most spectacular of 
developments by far is the mounting 
cagerness—amounting almost to frenzy 
of little investors in Utah and 
where to get a few bucks down on ura 
nium shares. In Salt Lake City vou 
don't need a Geiger counter to hear 
the clicks of the small change going 
into uranium stocks at a few pennies, 
or even one penny, a share 

Brokerage offices find themselves be 
sieged by businessmen, housewives, 
plumbers, doctors, all begging brokers 
to “sell me some uranium stock,” some 
times without even asking the name of 
the issue. 

Uranium fever appears to be highly 
contagious, though—even at long dis 
tance, Salt Lake City brokers say they 
can't handle all the telephone orders 
pouring in from New York, Chicago, 
Houston, Dallas, and other financial 
centers. 

The boom in uranium 
been under way for some time 
but old-timers watching the late May 
and early June splurge were saying they 
couldn’t remember anything like it 

Ihe share buyers have a wide choice 


these 


else- 


stocks has 
now, 


—and it’s constantly 
Twenty-two new 
shares at 1¢ to $1 each, p 
just nine days. Sixteen 
scribed before the public 
¢ Alarm—Sccurities dealer 
the fever symptoms, urg 
“Don’t buy wildly unless 
to lose money.” 

The Utah Securities ¢ 
moving to clamp down s 
has ordered brokers to red 
their commission on unde 


compan 


issucs. 

Some lad 
25% on speculative uraniu 

One thing that has heart 
ists is the switching of som lators 
from unlisted uranium issu Id-line 
mining companies, listed Salt 
Lake exchange, that have ur hold 
ings. “At last the buver kno t com 
pany he’s buying into ha 
and some prospects.” 
© Fireworks—It’s the un! 
that have been setting off th 
though. Floyd Odlum’s new 
isn’t the only skyrocket. A 
listed, Timco, sold in Apr 
share; in a hectic four days 
55¢, dropped to 22¢, rallied 

7¢, then skidded to 2 
Uranium did a similar loop-t 
from 1¢ a share it jumped to 
May but was back at 9¢ a 
Uranium, Inc., zoomed from 
and hung there. 
¢ Dim View—New 
age houses take a 
whole “penny” stock busin 
nium. Here's why 

Companies producing ura 
sell it to the Atomic Energy ‘ 
sion—at an undisclosed pric 
the uranium content of th 
companies are not allowed t 
information on cither (1) uran 
tent or (2) any 
has. 

“It’s difficult enough,” sa 
search man, “to analyze a min 
when you have information 
received for the product, oO 


been chargin 


York’s | 


aim vi 


reserves th 
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Electronics at work: Electronic test instruments in the new Ford Engineering Research Laboratory 
include Hewlett-Packard oscillators, voltmeters, wave and noise analyzers, signal generators, and 
the new, amazingly versatile -hp- electronic counters. Noise level measurements (above) are often 


made outdoors to reduce the influence of reflected sound on instruments. 


At Ford, new electronic test instruments 
speed research, simplify product testing 


Hewlett-Packard is a pioneer and world 


A complete electronic test setup makes 
the new Ford Motor Company Engineer- 
ing Research Laboratory at Dearborn an 
engineer's dream. Many engineering 
problems are solved in a fraction of the 
time formerly required. The new elec- 
tronic equi nent — much of it supplied by 
Hewlett-I ; rd—¢pables Ford engineers 
to developnew and improved components, 
measure speeds, time thechanisms and 
evaluate stress and stfain. quickly and with 


accuracy hitherto unobtainable. 


leader in electronic test instruments— 
basic measuring tools used throughout 
manufacturing and process industries, in 
scientific research, communications and 
military installations. Correct application 
of such equipment is of first importance; 
Hewlett-Packard field engineers can tell 
quickly whether any of over 200 different 
-hp- instruments are applicable to your 
needs. A letter giving your measuring re- 


quirements will receive prompt attention. 


Throughout industry, electroni: 
struments are making routine measureme: 
faster, moking other measurements onc 
possible They function by comparing 
measuring electrical impulses from nat 


or man-made sources 


Oil companies use -hp- voltmeters and os 
cillators daily in geophysical exploration. By 
evaluating electrical signals reflected from 
different subterranean strata, instruments 
help find oil. 


Your TV picture is clear and s 
thanks to electronic test instruments. TV set 
makers use them to design better circuits, 
and speed manufacturing. Broadcasters use 
them to maintain transmitters in perfect oper 


ating condition. 


ELECTRONIC MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


for speed and eccuracy 


FIELD ENGINEERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL AREAS 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


DEPT. B, 395 PAGE MILL ROAD « 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 

















This announcement is nether an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 


Scudder Fund of Canada Ltd. 


Common Shares 


(par value $1.00 per share) 


Price $32 per Share* 


‘Prices for single transactions of less than 1,000 
shares Prices are scaled down for single trans 
actions involving greater numbers of shares. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State, 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


June 3, 1994, 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel/ 
(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue & 











and company reserves. It 
possible without this infor 
e Hands Off—The Secu 
change Commission has 
almost a hands off policy 
uranium stock boom. O: 
that most of the new comp 
formed, and issue and sel 
within Utah. And many 
raising sums of less than 
do not have to register the 


the SEC. 


Tightening Up 
. . . Of Texas insurance 
laws is in the cards. Shoe- 


h 


string capitalization, now le- 
gal, is under fire. 


Texas insurance laws, 
over the coals in the past, a 
ing a major shake-up after a 
of insolvencies and charge 
violations. 

Insurance in Texas ranks 
to oil as an industry. Ther 
companies with $20-billion 
policies in force and an a 
billion in premiums. Some 
panies are large and well 
but there is a vast swarm 
outfits—almost as many as 
rest of the U.S. 

I'he state insurance la 
the friendly climate in whi 
numerable little companic 
You can start an imsuran 
with only $10,000. Dealin: 
ance company stock are n 
bv the state securities comn 
scarcity of examiners and 
hamstrings the enforcement 
regulations there are. 
¢ Failure—The present m« 

a boil, after long period 
bubbling, when the Texas 
surance Co. went into recé 
Feb. 11, 1953. TMIC end 
over $l-million in debt. Att 
eral John Ben Shepperd char 
it had been created throu 
since half of its $20,000 
been borrowed even befor 
had been granted. Shepperd 
the company jacked up the 
of a building to $436,000 
true figure of around $90,00 

A secondary court action 
the fact that TMIC had issu 
stamped “‘nonassessable,” 
was not legally entitled to 
lower court approved attempt 
the policyholders after th: 
the company, but the rulin; 
versed on appeal. In concur 
that decision, Justice R. G 
held that there had been “‘g1 
criminal laxness”’ in the enf 
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of the state insurance laws in the case. 
Hughes suggested that the state bar 
grievance committee investigate the 
role of TMIC lawyers, including a state 
senator, W. T. Moore. 

In Austin, a grand jury brought per 
jury indictments against the three 
founders of ‘TMIC. 
¢ Other Cases—The same grand jury 
brought a similar indictment against 
Spencer Treharne in the failure of the 
United World Life Insurance Co. and 
United Lloyds. The two companies 
also had expired in a pattern of over 
valued assets and borrowed capital 

In all, Shepperd has brought charges 
against 12 Texas insurance companies 
since January 1953. Eight cases are 
in the courts now, and Shepperd says, 
“We have a number of others under 
study.” 

Shepperd and other state officials 
are pressing for a major plugging of 
the legal loopholes. Shepperd has called 
for 29 changes in the laws. His plea: 
“The loopholes permitting formation 
and operation of an insurance company 
on considerably less than a shoestring 
must be stopped as quickly as possible.” 
¢ Reforms—The State Board of Insur 
ance Commissioners is probing reasons 
behind the failure of 60 insurance com 
panies since 1939. It is considering 
legislation to get stock sales by insu 
ance companies under state supervision 
(such a measure was defeated last vear) 
and the raising of the ante for starting 
an insurance company to at least $150, 
000. Gov. Allan Shivers has urged the 
companies themselves to back reforms, 
chiding them for being “. . . too in 
terested in using their legislative influ- 
ence to run competitors out of business 
rather than to run abuses out of the 
business.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Indigestion continues to afflict the cor 


porate bond market (BW —Jun.5’54, 


p56). Last week Gulf States Utilities 

Co. postponed sale of $24-million in 

bonds, $16-million in preferred stock. 
° 

Stock splits aren’t always followed by 

higher dividend rates. Joseph Ban- 

croft & Sons Co., textile firm, which 


split its common 2-for-] in April 1953, 


announced last week that the ge 

dividend of 15¢, paid regularly since 

the split, would be passed this quarter. 
° 


Interest rates on Federal Housing Ad 
ministration debentures have been cut 
0.25% to keep in line with rates on 
other government securities. The cut, 
the first since May 1950, will be from 
23% to 24% on 10-year debentures, 
and from 3% to 23% on longer-term 


paper. 
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DO YOU USE OR MAKE ANY 
OF THE PRODUCTS IN THIS 


LISTING? 


List of Users 


The types of industries listed 
are all repeat users of Tru-Lay 
Push-Pull Controls. Experimental 
applications are not shown. 


Agricultural Equipment 
Air Conditioning Equipment 
Aircraft & Parts Automobiles 
Bakery Equipment Boats & Ships 
Bottling Machinery 

Brewing & Distilling Equipment 
Business Machines 

Buses & Motor Trucks 

Candy Making Machinery 
Canning Machinery 

Ceramics Machinery 

Chemical Processing Machinery 
Coal Mining Machinery 

Coin Operated Machines 
Construction Machinery 

Dairy Products Machinery 

Dental & Surgical Equipment 

Die Casting Machinery Diesel Engines 
Drinking Water Coolers 

Electrical Appliances 

Electrical Generating Equipment 
Electrical Machinery 

Electrical Transmitting Equipment 
Electronic Equipment 

Elevator Control Panels 

Fire Protection Equipment 

Food Processing Equipment 

Forging Machinery 

Foundry Equipment 

Gas & Oil Production (Test Stands) 
Glass Making Machinery 

Grain Processing Equipment 

Hat Machinery Heating Equipment 
Hydraulic & Pneumatic Equipment 

ice Cream Making Machinery 

Laundry & Dry Cleaning Equipment 
Leather Working Machinery 

Lumber & Saw Mill Machinery 

Marine Equipment 

Materials Handling Equipment 

Metal Mining Machinery 

Metal Working Machinery— Machine Tools 
Military & Naval Equipment 
Motorcycles & Bicycles 

Nuclear Science Equipment 

Oil Refinery Equipment Ordnance 
Packaging Machinery 

Paint Making Machinery 

Paper Making Machinery 

Photo Equipment (manufacture) 
Plastics Fabricating Machinery 
Plastics Producing Machinery 

Power Plant Equipment 

Printing & Binding Machinery 
Quarrying Machinery 

Radio & Television (manufacture) 
Railroad Equipment 

Road Building & Maint Equip 
Rubber Processing Equipment 

Safety Locks on Fuse Panels 
Sanitation Plumbing (Floor Valves) 
Shoe Machinery Steel Mill Machinery 
Telephone & Telegraph Machinery 
Textile Machinery : 
Waterworks Equipment y 
Welding Equipment 
Wire Making Machinery 































































Whether your interest is in a 
single application of this versatile 


PUSH \.. 


CONTROL 


or in its inclusion as a component of the 
product you manufacture, we would 
welcome your request for our DATA FILE 
for your further study. 

Because TRU-LAY PUSH-PULL CON- 
TROLS are ‘SOLID as arod but FLEXIBLI 
as a wire rope”’ their use has simplified 
the design and improved the operation 
of literally hundreds of products as in- 
dicated in the accompanying list of 
repeat users. 

These fine controls are designed, and 
painstakingly built, to have the quali- 
ties of ACCURACY, HIGH LOAD CAPACITY, 
FREEDOM FROM TROUBLE, LONG LIFE, 
FLEXIBILITY .. . they are frequently and 
successfully used in conjunction with 
electrical, hydraulic and air controls 
they are thoroughly effective under 
almost any operating condition 

Here are some of the jobs they handle 
well... HOT jobs on jets and industrial 
furnaces... COLD jobs down to —70°F 
... WET jobs in food processing and 
marine applications ... DIRTY jobs in 
cement mills and coal mines CORRO- 
SIVE jobs in chemical processing . 
HEAVY, TOUGH jobs on construction ma 
chinery . . . LIGHT DUTY jobs on business 
machines, drinking water coolers 
REMOTE jobs 150 feet or more from con 
trol point ... they DAMPEN VIBRATION 
to protect delicate instruments... and 
LUBRICATION of the inner, working 
member is taken care of for life during 
assembly. 
© The six booklets and bulletins in this 
DATA Fite will answer further questions 
you may have about this versatile and 
dependable tool, and will also provide 
you with the means of defining to us the 
application you may be interested in. 


Write 


for a copy 
without obligation 








AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 





601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 © 2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn 
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SAULT STE. MARIE 


Lake Ontario 


St. Clelr Detroit 
River Miver 
El. 578.5 ft. 


St. Lawrence: Power for Two Nations and 


Actua 


mecre ly 


Ihese 
dreams 
ships, 
Ocean to the h 
ican continent. 
giant power pl 
St. Lawrence 


maps 
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the story of two 


tell 


One envisions a pathway for 
stretching 


from the Atlantic 
eart of the North Amer 

The other envisions a 
oject that will put the 
River to tor vast 


| 
WOTAK 


n 


areas of Canada and the U Both 
dreams are now coming true. 
The U.S. public’s attention 
focused on these projects last month, 
when Congress passed the so-called 
St. Lawrence Seaway bill after 30 years 


of hesitation. This was hailed as a 


was 


history-making event 
than that. It 
participation in a sea 
construction was already as 
Early in 1952, the U.S 
ment agreed to let New Y 
develop St. Lawrence pow 


less 


U.S. 
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Atlantic 
Ocean. 





OGDENSBURG 


©. 244.0ft i, 238-242 ft. 
: . 151.0 f. 


8. 69 h. 


MONTREAL 
8.20. 


a Pathway for 


operation with the Province of On- 
tario. That agreement was necessary; 
for the power dam must touch both 
shores of the river. 

But once Canada was sure the dam 
would be built, it no longer needed 


U.S. cooperation on the seaway. It 
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forthwith announced its intention of 
building all the navigation works by 
itself. Congress then hastened to deal 
the U.S. in. 

But the fact remains that the twin 
dreams are gaining substance. To sec 
their implications, turn to page 138. 


To serve 


WESTERN 
MARKETS 


more economically! 


locate your plant in 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


hub of the West for light industry 


® Central to Western Markets 

® No Big City Congestion 

®@ Less than 10° Variance in 
Annual Mean Temperature 

® Low Cost Plant Sites 

® Rail & Highway Transportation 

® Power, Water, Natural Gas at 
Reasonable Rates 

Nationally known manufacturers now 

located’ in Santa Cruz County include 

Wrigley's Chewing Gum, Speas Vinegar 

Heinz '57' Varieties, Ruud Water Heoters 

California Saddle Leather, Martinelli's 

Cider, Levi's (Levi Straus), Birdseye Foods 


All inquiries confidential. Write 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Dept. B, P.O. Box 639 
Santa Cruz, California 





a ee 
Big Savings 
FOR USERS OF SMALL ENGINES 
on continuous 


heavy-duty work 


c 


This Sheppard Diesel will save 75% 
on fuel costs. It will fit into same 
space as gasoline engine replaced. Its 
cost is surprisingly low. 


replacement 
power 


Get this Folder pale 


it gives complete specifications on the mode! 17 
A a 
COMPANY. iaauanhe 


1 am o Power User [] A Monvfacturer [) A Dealer 





SHEPPARD DIESELS © HANOVER, PA. 
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Look What's Happening in Metals 
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RRYTOWN STORY: new 
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TOWN PERMITS NEW USE OF COPPER. Here George F. Ellis tells Town State “model’’ Building Code—the 100th commu: 
Trustees about proposed new building code for Tarrytown, N. Y., Today Tarrytowners may build to 1954 standards 
to replace their 1929 ordinances. The Board adopted the New York Chey may take advantage of copper for home dra 





materials for new homes 


THE TOWN FATHERS REPLACED A SET OF BUILDING RULES 
THAT WERE 25 YEARS OLD. NOW BUILDERS MAY USE MANY OF 
THE NEW MATERIALS MADE BY COMPANIES LIKE ANACONDA. 


The story starts with George F. Ellis. 
Last year he headed a special citi- 
zens’ committee in Tarrytown, N. Y., 
appointed by Mayor Edward N. 
Vetrano. 

The committee’s job: to look into 
a building code that had been law 
since 1929, 

Under this old code, for instance, 
Tarrytowners couldn’t drain their 
bathtubs through copper piping. When 
the code had been written 25 years 
before, lightweight copper piping for 
this use was unknown. 

This year George Ellis’s committee 
and the town fathers adopted the up- 
to-date New York State Building Code. 

Now Tarrytowners can have soil, 
waste and vent lines—as well as 


water and heating lines—in rustproof 


copper. 

Local codes that take full advan- 
tage of copper and other new mate- 
rials are the trend all over the U. S. 


WHY COPPER DRAINAGE SYSTEMS? 


Owners like copper drainage systems. 


They are trim and compact; save on 
carpentry. In basements where piping 
is exposed, copper looks neat. It costs 
less to install. And copper won’t rust 
-—ever! 

Plumbers find copper easy to work 
with. Because connectionsaresoldered, 
they don’t need heavy tools; don’t 
have to thread pipes or lead joints, 
and copper piping goes into place 
easily because it’s so light. 


NEW METHODS ...NEW MATERIALS 
Under new codes Jike Tarrytown’s, 
this and many other new materials 
and methods may be used in today’s 
easier-to-live-in homes. 

You can simplify the design of walls 
and partitions that don’t bear direct 
loads (that saves material); you can 
use more glass (your house will be 
brighter); and you can use the newer, 
more reliable types of electric wires. 

All this—rustproof copper drainage 
systems and much more—gives Ameri- 
cans a far wider choice in the way 
they may build their new homes. 


64276 


_ AnaconpA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, 
oxide, manganese ore, ferromanganese, 


lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, uranium 


and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such 
forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wirc, forgings, starnpings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


WILL YOUR NEW HOUSE BE ADEQUATELY 
WIRED? Most building codes mainly cover 
safety requirements. Safe wiring may still be 
far from adequate. Best advice: wire ahead, 
years ahead ! For every home use—all the way 
from pole to meter to appliance—Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co. offers your electrical con- 
tractor a modern wire or cable to do the job. 


ANACONDA’ (8 A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


“ 
+594 oa : 


Lae 


shiney 


LIGHT AS A FEATHER? Not quite 


—but this rustproof coy 


weighs 4th as much 


tional piping used to d 


lavatories and toilets. It 
The American Brass ¢ 
Anaconda subsidiar 

plumbers time and h 
money. More and mor¢ 


mit this cost-saving use 


ype! piping 
as conven- 
irain tubs, 


nade by 


Ompany if} 


ind saves 
omeowners 
towns per- 


Ol Ch pper. 
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UNITED STATES 





UNITED STATES 


The U. 


THE RIVER (upper map) 
sailing line), and on dredging upstream. 
itself (upper part of sailing line). 
and deepen canal around Niagara Falls. 


Cost: 


S. will spend up to $105-million on 27-ft.-deep 
navigation works in the International Rapids section (lower part of 
Canada will give up its plan to build seaway by 
it will build 27-ft. works from the rapids to Montreal 


about $200-million. 


Locks {All-Canadian Plan) 



















THE RAPI 


tario will spend some $601 
dams—Iroquois and Long § 


million-kw. 


DS 


powerhouse 


(lo 
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0 
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} 
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nap 
it 


ind d 


Highwey te be Reloc- | 
re : 





New 
md On- 


n on two 
1.9- 


wart Island. 


Design for an Economic Impact 


Plans for the St. Lawrence River in 
volve two things 
(1) A hydroelectric power plant, 


squarely athwart the international 
border, which will produce an estimated 
12.6-billion kwh. of electricity annually 
Half of this powe! will go to Canada, 
half to the United States 

(2) A navigable channel, 27 ft. deep, 
all the way from Lake Ontario down to 
Montreal. (Below Montreal there is 
already a navigable channel even deeper 
than that.) 

Chese | to 
have a profound effect on the economies 
Just what that effect 


two projects are certain 


of both countries 


will be, how far-reaching it will be, 
and what its timing will be, nobody is 


yet at all sure 
the 


¢ Transportation—Some of very 
long-range effects can be guessed at with 
a fair degree of certainty. For example, 


138 


many manufacturers that use imported 
raw materials have always found it most 
economical to locate their plants on the 
coast, even though they distribute their 
products nationally. There's a strong 
possibility that, once the seaway is built, 
many of these will find it advantageous 
to set up branch plants in the Midwest 

Midwestern that have 
never thought much about exports will 
gradually take more interest in foreign 
business and how to develop it. And 
companies that do a major export busi 
ness will have less incentive to locate 
on the coast. U.S. Steel Corp., for in 
stance, had planned gradually to shift 
much of its production for export from 
Gary, Ind., and Pittsburgh to its new 
Fairless Works on the River. 
Shifts such as this will be less neces 
sary once the seaway is built. And 
for the steel industry as a whole, much 


companies 


Delaware 


It 


th 


nN 


of the pressure to mo 
tidewater, so as to be 
ore, will vanish onc 
to the steel mills 
¢ Power—Over the 
quite possible that the 
of the project will ha 
diate economic impact | 
tion features. ‘The 
Canada has been so in 
years about getting 
way quickly, with or wit 
is that the  fast-gro 
area along the northe 
Ontario is critically sh 
New York and New 


not been particular! 


power, but power costs 


in most of the 
a tremendous 


power could do a lot t 


dustry to the 


rest of ft 


new 


ifCa 


not 
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Much dredging will have to be done to assure proper water velocity for the power project; 
this will also be useful for navigation. Dark gray area of map indicates where water is now; 
light gray indicates where it will be when the dams are complete. Many railroads, high- 
ways, and towns will have to be moved as the water creeps up. Relocation costs are part 
of New York’s and Ontario’s expenses. 


(Story starts on p. 134) 


Hampshire, Vermont, and upstate New 
York, which have never had much in 
dustry; but also in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and parts of central New 
York, where the exodus of the textile 
industry has left large areas in a bad 
way. 
Upstate New York has large unde- 
veloped mineral resources. The new 
cheap power could also be a tremen- 
dous boost to economically sound de- 
velopment of these resources. 

¢ Self-Interest—When you try to ap- 
praise the shorter-range effects of the 
seaway itself, however, the crystal ball 
gets pretty badly clouded. Over the 
many years that the wisdom of build- 
ing the St. Lawrence project has been 
debated, proponents and opponents 
have come up with a snultitude of pre- 
dictions. Because of the highly con- 
troversial nature of the project, how- 
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ever, very little of this forecasting has 
been completely factual and unbiased. 

One witness before a Senate commit- 
tee was very frank about it. He was 
asked by a senator whether his testi- 
mony might not perhaps be somewhat 
colored by his own economic self-inter- 
est. And he replied: “I would be sus- 
picious of anyone appearing before a 
Congressional committee who expressed 
pure disinterest.” 

Nevertheless, the directions taken by 
the major arguments—even though pos- 
sibly biased—are bound to cover the im- 
portant areas in which the economic ef- 
fects of the seaway will be ‘elt. 
¢ Pro—Among the principal arguments 
in favor of the seaway: 

¢ It will open new world markets 
to products of the Midwest by reducin 
transportation costs between the Mid. 
west and overseas points. 

¢ It will lower the cost of many 
imported raw materials to midwestern 
manufacturers and other consumers. 

¢ It will be a boon to that large 





Here’s a PAPER that... 
HELPS 


MACHINES 
THINK 


.. . it’s just one 
of 600 Tailor-Made 
Riegel Papers 


“Mechanical brains” devised 
to ease the tedium of business 
mathematics often require spe- 
cial papers as part of their 
thinking processes. The un- 
usual requirements of this field 
have been met many times by 
Riegel . . . another example 
of Riegel’s ability to make 
paper for almost any need. 
More than 600 grades are 
now available. Tell us what 
you want paper to do for you. 
Write Riegel Paper Corp., P.O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 








CLIP THIS...to keep 
your trademark right 





in your customer's hand! 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 








t Dept. B-22, Bradford, Pa. 

j Please give me full information about business gift Zippos—prices in large or i 
i wnall quantities, time of delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 

j design department will give us in making a beautiful and distinctive gift. : 
; Nome eanendautbeibnnnapmammsies : . 
j Firm ehieliabdeniniini | 
Address SS ne i 
Be come eee ces ee Ge ee oe ee oes OS oe ee ee Ge es ee oe coe oes ees ce oe 


Thousands of trademarks jostle one another for attention in today’s 
market place. Make sure that yours is often seen! Have it engraved 
in rich, authentic colors on the satiny surface of a Zippo—as a business 
gift, or special award within your firm. 

Then your message will flash into view 20... 40... 60 times a 
day, just as surely as each Zippo flashes into flame. Your trademark 
becomes a valuable selling tool, giving long, long mileage at very 
modest investment. 

Whether your business is old _ 
or new, its special quality will be 
faithfully reflected by the special 
quality of Zippo. Superbly made 
to work easily and perfectly 
under any conditions, Zippos be- 
come cherished lifelong compan- 
ions — used proudly at business 





meetings ...on social occasions 
and outings. And your trademark 
travels with them, always! Send 
the coupon now! 





Lights easily...anywhere... always 


p07 Genuine Zippo Fluid and Flints make all lighters work better. 
yA ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA 


in Canada: Zippo Manulacturing Co., Canada Ltd, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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. . - most vocal opponents 
have been railroads, the 
coal industry, seaports .. .” 


ST. LAWRENCE starts on p. 134 


part of the nation’s steel try that 
lies between the Appala Moun 
tains and the Mississippi. !t | make 
more readily available, at xpense, 
the overseas iron ore 01 h this 
country is becoming in de 
pendent as the high-grad its in 
the Mesabi run out. Thi pat 
ticularly to the newly di | Lab 
rador iron ore deposits 

¢ It will help nationa fense by 
cutting 1,000 mi. off th iter 
distance to Europe in case of war, and 
by providing a complete! marine 
free source of imported iron from 
Labrador). 

e Eventually, it will t in a 

major expansion in the tot nomi 
activity of the whole a n and 
tributary to the Great Lak: id there 
fore of the country as a wi ust a 
every major new transportation dé 
velopment has done thr ut the 
history of the nation. 
e And Con—The most voca yonents 
of the seaway, over the y« lave in 
cluded the railroads, the il industry, 
and the Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports. 
Among their _ principal suments 
against the seaway: 

e It will take busines 1y from 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports by 
carrying foreign trade di to and 
from Great Lakes ports 

e It will take busine iy from 
the railroads for the same rea Goods 
moving direct by sea to or from the 
Great Lakes will not have t ve by 
rai! between the Middle West and the 
East Coast. 

e At the same time because the 
seaway will be icebound me five 
months each year, the rails and the 
old-line ports will have to keep their 
facilities on standby to handle the traf- 
fic during these months 

e It will hurt the coal i: try by 
encouraging imports of foreig i] 

elt will be a drain the tax- 


avers. Proponents’ traffic estimates are 
pay | 


completely unrealistic, the yonents 
maintain, and the tolls to b llected 
will fall far short of meeting operating 
expenses plus interest and ortiza- 
tion. 

eIt will open the M st to 
cheap imports of foreign-n 1oods. 

© The 27-ft. draft of t eaway 
will discriminate against U.S.-flag ship- 
ping, since most American draw 
more than 27 ft. of water, wi many 
foreign ships are within the 27-ft. limit. 

¢ The cost of the s itself 
will be only the beginning. Once the 
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FOR RUGGED SERVICE, Reliance 
Motors are built better to last longer. 
These Precision-Built Motors combine 


maximum strength with shock-resistant 


frame and bearing-bracket construc- 
, HT tion. Write for new Bulletin B-2102. 
Fal 


RELIANCE + 


1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio © Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 












































As easy as this: 





You simply add cold milk — to any leading manufacturer’s 





instant puddings. 





Then stir to a thick, creamy jel, 

That’s all! 

You have a full flavored vanilla, chocolate or butterscotch pud- 
ding that’s ready to eat. 






What eliminated the cooking? 


Another National specialty starch. This time, INSTANT JEL®. 


It’s almost instantly soluble in cold liquids. And jels to a 







smooth, creamy texture. 





Over 300,000,000 servings are eaten every year. 





Showing how National starch research appeals to the nation’s 


appetite. 







STARCHES 
ADHESIVES 










RESYNS® 






National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. Y. 





scaway is completed, o1 1 before, 
there will be increasing ure on 
Congress te spend hundr f millions 
of dollars deepening a videning 
channels and harbors on ¢ Great 
Lakes, since practically n yor thes 

today can accommodate yf 27-ft 
draft. 


1. The Impact 


There is little question t nost of 
these arguments, on bot! es, con 
tain a good bit of truth. But nuch, 
in each case, can only be ¢ 1 at. 
Take coal, for instance. ‘J United 
Mine Workers, as well ny coal 
operators and operator: jations, 
insist that the seaway will make it 
easier for foreign coals to ete with 
U.S. coal in the Midwest ponents 
of the scaway counter that { n coals 
have never made a seriou t in the 
East Coast market, whi t an 
already reach with all-wat porta 
tion, so there’s no reason to f them 
in the Midwest. It’s much likels 
these voices say, that th 
help U.S. coal interests ete for 
the market in the Canad yrOVINC 


of Quebec 


e Draft—Or take the argu t about 
whether the 27-ft. draft ; ugh for 
U.S. ships. There is no question that 
some 85% of U.S. ship mbet 
and more than that by capacit ould 


scrape the bottom of th« vher 
fully loaded. 
But, say the proponent ea 


way, Liberty ships can use | wal 
when loaded to 85% of ca tv, Vic 
tory ships when loaded to 7 rhe 
weight of fuel used in a t itlanti 
voyage, by itself, could ma ist of 
that difference. On thi thi 
proponents say, more than * f ou 
merchant fleet will be abl the 
seaway profitably 

¢ Trafhic—The question « f t the 


old-line ports and the rai os 
and how much, is tied in wit qu 
tion of how much trafh tual 
use the scaway 

There have been a goo 

mates of the potential traffic on th 
seaway. A few years ago, t Com 
merce Dept. made an off timate 
that this traffic would be son e bi 
tween 57-million and 84-mil! tons 
a year. The minimum i 
million tons of iron ore, 64-n tons 
of grain, 6-million of petrol +-mil 
lion of coal, and 11-millix neral 
cargo. 

These estimates seem a 





at least for the early stages t sCa 
way'’s existence. For one t the 
Welland Canal, which by; Niag 
ara Falls and would become t of the 
pathway into the Midwest rr 
this much; its maximun tical 





capacity is somewhere in th thbor 
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hood of 50-million tons a vear. (That 
capacity could be sharply increased, 
however; three of its eight locks are 
now twinned, and twins could be built 
for the other five.) Another icason to 
belicve that the Commerce estimate is 
on the high side is that the department, 
when it made the estimate, was ver 
much an active advocate of the seaway. 
* Canada’s Guess—Perhaps the best 
estimate available today is one made 
about a year and a half ago by the 
Canadian government. Since it was 
absolutely certain at that time that the 
seaway would be built—Canada had 
publicly stated its determination to work 
alone if need be—the forecasters had 
no ax to grind except that of getting 
the most accurate estimates possible. 

This survey forecasts a total of 444 
million tons annually. Of this, an esti 
mated 18-million tons will move down 
river—including 10-million tons of grain 
and grain products, 3-million of soft 
coal, 14-million of iron and steel. And 
264-million tons are estimated to move 
upriver, including 20-million tons of 
iron ore. 

Even this estimate can’t be banked 
on. The ore figure, for instance, seems 
a bit high, at least for the seaway’s first 
few years. ‘The Labrador mines will be 
producing only 10-million tons annually 
at first, and not more than 60% to 70% 
of that is likely to move up the St. 
Lawrence. And while some other for- 
eign ores will undoubtedly use the sea 
way, they probably won't total 13-mil 
lion tons. 
¢ Revenue—On that basis, will the sea 
way pay its way? The U.S. and Can 
adian governments think it will. Official 
construction cost estimates of the sea 
way alone at December 1952 price 
levels come to $286-million for both 
countries, including interest cost dui 
ing construction. Add 10% for the 
rise in costs since then, and you get 
$315-million. This could be paid off 
in 50 vears at the rate of $184-million 
a year. 

The 444-million tons estimated by 

Canada would produce revenues of 
$274-million on the basis of the pro 
posed toll schedule. Even if you arbi 
trarily lop off 10-million tons of ore 
(at 50¢ a ton) you still come out with 
$224-million. 
e Ghosts?—What about the effect on 
the ports and the railroads? For the 
first few years, at least, the seaway is 
bound to hurt some. How much de 
pends on whom you talk to. 

The rails say that just about every 
ton that moves over the seaway will be 
trafic that would have moved over the 
rails if there were no seaway. Seaway 
advocates estimate that less than half 
of it will be traffic that uses the rails 
now, and that it’s not fair to count 
such traffic as the Labrador ore, which 
has not yet moved at all. Besides, they 
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Wolverine 
Capilator* 


( Actual Size) 





Copper 
and 
Aluminum 





plug-drawn 
for a bright. 
smooth £0). 


Plus or minus one thousandth of an inch 

that’s the allowable 1.D. tolerance in th: 
production of Wolverine Capilator. Thi 
tiny tube—used for restriction purpo in 
the metering control of liquids, gases and 
air—is a true example of precision tub 


product ion, 


W orking with such close tolerance ! nl 
old. old story at Wolverine. In all Wolves 
ine products, emphasis is placed on preci 
sion. And that reflects Tubemanship 


in action, 


W olverine ¢ apilator is esper ially important 
in the refrigeration and air conditioning 
fields, in refining operations, and in instru 
mentation. More information will be sent 
to you if you'll write: WOLVERINE TUBI 
pivision of Calumet & Hecla, Ine., 150] 
Central Avenue. Detroit, Michigan. Plants 
in Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


OF CALUMET & HECLA, INC 


Manufacturers of Quality-Controlled Jubing 


PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, COPPER-BASE ALLOY, 


ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL 





po 


L: onan pase FAN COMPANY. Mglemezec, Mich. 





since 1897 people have been 
sitting pretty on Royal 


Sometime, somewhere, you’ve been seated by 

Royal too. If you are the man responsible for selecting 
furniture for your business operation, look to Royal 
for the ultimate in economy, beauty and comfort. 


i. 

Jf S >7/, \ 

x) Qh h F rh executive offices © general offices * reception rooms 
ih AT industrial cafeterias « employee lounges 


KR 


Fuod Fair Markets, General Office, Detroit 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


nies bs 4 ll 175 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, Dept. 46 
Sees Care Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. Write for literature. 
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don’t want to see the Lake Erie ports 
yet all the gravy, to deepen these chan 
nels to 27 ft. Back in December 1950, 
the Army Engineers made a rough esti 
inate of the cost of deepening the upper 
Great Lakes channels, including a 
small amount of work that’s needed 
in Lake St. Clair and the Straits of 
Mackinac. The total came to $90-mil- 
lion at that time; it would be more 
today. 


ll. The Lake Ports 


Che lake ports themselves are in 
10 shape to accommodate the expected 
trafhe. Their harbors are not deep 
enough to take 27-ft. vessels, and their 
cargo facilities are mostly inadequate 
to handle any major increase in trade 
Rivers and harbors are a federal re- 
sponsibility, so Congress will undoubt- 
cdly be asked for funds to put the 
harbors into shape. Estimates of the 
eventual total cost of this work run 
all the way from a few millions to a 
few billions. 

Cargo facilities are the responsibility 
of the ports themselves, and all the big 
ones are already giving a lot of thought 
to the problems coming up. Here's 
a quick rundown of how things stand 
in a few of the major ports, as shown 
by a BUSINESS WEEK sutvey last week: 

Duluth-Superior: Both have long 
been strong seaway supporters. Duluth 
Chamber of Commerce has been study- 
ing foreign trade possibilities since 
1949. City councils of both cities are 
considering plans to reactivate dormant 
port authorities. Harbor now has 14 
commercial docks—eight in Duluth, six 
in Superior. But only two have any 
mechanical cargo-handling _ facilities. 
All are privately owned. There’s a gen 
erally recognized need for moderniza- 
tion—particularly for up-to-date freight 
handling equipment. 

Milwaukee: Already an active general 
cargo port. Has had a functioning port 
authority since the 1920s. Has long 
been an active seaway supporter, and all 
port planning has been done with the 
seaway in mind. As a result, “port de 
velopment is way ahead of where it 
needs to be to handle present volume.” 
Has detailed plans for further improve- 
ments before seaway is completed. 

Chicago: Development of lakefront 
5 a nearly continuous park area s 
verely limits land available forgport de 
velopment. Only one of Chicago's 
five present harbors can be developed 
for ocean shipping. Congress has au 
thorized a $182-million development 
project for Lake Calumet—part of that 
one harbor—and the so-called Cal-Sag 
channel, which connects it to the in 
land waterways system, but so far has 
not backed the authorization up with 
appropriations. The Chicago Regional 
Port District, set up by the legislature 
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COOLS OR HEATS ana HIDES AWAY’ 


Draperies and curtains and even blinds close smoothly over 
this new “hide-away”’ Air Conditioner of Admiral’s. Yet how 
it does pour coolness into a room when you turn the switch! 

But not just coolness. When frosty weather calls for it, 
reverse the cycle and this versatile little unit will heat any 
room it will cool. Bulk is gone. Unsightly extension into the 
room is gone. Amazing air conditioning action remains. 

Dial it in to suit your personal comfort—18 differen‘ 
weather selections, plus humidity control and air filtration. 
Installation, just a matter of minutes—fits flush with win 
dow, uses “‘clear view’’ side window fillers that permit light to 
enter. See it in action now at your Admiral dealer’s. 


Admira 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


DRAPE 





N recent years, waste of life and property by fire 
has increased at an enormous rate. It is approaching a billion 
dollar annual loss in buildings and equipment alone, 
to say nothing of lost profits as a result of business interruption. 
You car stop fire before it starts with 
ENGINEERED “Automatic” FIRE PROTECTION. It's the service 

that annually saves millions of dollars for businesses 


whether they ever have a fire or not. 


Saunt 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NGSTOWN, OHIO 


Find ovt how little it really costs 
to safeguord life, property and "| 
income from fire. Write for the aad 


ABC of Fire Protection it's FREE 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE SPOT 


ee it’s in the 


Make the first putt count, for many a stroke is, 
lost around the green. Use equal care in selecting 
a site for your new industrial plant. 


Before you tee off on a round of location 
inspections, put “Gulf South” first on your list. 
For here’s a whole bagful of advantages 

to help keep those bogies off your production 
scorecard. You'll be happier with this 

Gulf South foursome... competent manpower, 
adequate raw materials, growing markets 

and natural gas for your fine new plant. 


UNITED GAS 








THAT’S 


Gulf South 


GROWING MARKETS 
Long established markets as well as many new ones are 
growing fast, and absorb an ever-increasing amount 
of manufactured goods. There's a morke! here for 
your products. 


MILD CLIMATE 
The Gulf South's temperate climate will help minimize 
plant heating costs, production slow-downs and lost 
time for personnel. 


COMPETENT WORKERS 
Solve your employment problems with the aid of on 
adequate backlog of skilled and semi-skilled workers, 
available in most Gulf South communities 


POWER AND FUEL 
Dependable power and natural gas fue! awail your 
new plant in scores of Gulf South locations. Write 
Industrial Development Division, P. O. Box 1407, 
Shreveport, Lovisiana. 


SERVING THE Cuff Oot 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY @ UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 





Check here 
for profitable DISHMASTER 
distributorships 
now available 


PRINCIPAL 
EASTERN CITIES 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N.Y. 


Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Maine 

Bridgeport-Stamford, Conn. 

Buffalo, New York 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N.C 
Elmira, N.Y. 

Erie, Pa. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 


New Bedford-Fall River, Maas. 
New Haven-Waterbury, Conn. 


New York, N.Y. 
Norfolk~Portamouth, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Utica, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. 


PRINCIPAL 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn 
Miami, Florida 
Nashville, Tenn 
New Orleans, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


PRINCIPAL 
MIDWESTERN CITIES 


Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Davenport, Iowa 

Dayton, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Duluth, Minn. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
La Crosse, Wisc. 
Lansing, Michigan 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wisc. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Ili. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Wichita, Kansas 


PRINCIPAL 
WESTERN CITIES 


Oakland, Calif. 
Portland, Oregon 
Salem, Oregon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Stockton, Calif. 


Many other smaller franchise territories are available. 


See facing page for details 
of this great opportunity 





Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 
From a broader viewpoint, the Great 
Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence fo ontinuou 
waterway that extends from the Atlantic 
Ocean into the very cent f the North 
American continent. Fr the mouth 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence it’s 2,340 
mi. by water to Duluth, at the head of 
Lake Superior; 2,250 mi. to Chicago, 
at the head of Lake Mi 

Most of this distanc leep water, 
easily navigable. But a f ctions aré 
either shallow or consist of waterfalls 
or rapids (map, page 134). As a result, 
navigation from one end of the water 
way to the other has neve n possible . 
And perhaps the worst bottleneck has 
been the 182-mi. stret f the St. 
Lawrence River from | Ontario 
down to Montreal. Here river, pass 
ing through several stret of swift- 
running rapids, drops sor 25 ft. in 
level. 
e Tries—I'or more than t enturics, 
men have tried to construct navigable 
channels around these ra Uhe first 
crude, wooden locks, just above Mon 
treal, are said to have | built as 
early as 1700. By 184 the entire 
stretch was paralleled ft.-deep 
canals, all on the Can ide: bi 
1903 Canada had deep them all 
to 14 ft. In the meant the other 
major bottlenecks in the Great Lakes 
were also being broken—particularly by 
the Soo Canal, built by | U.S. be 
tween Lake Huron and | Superior, 
and the Welland Can built by 
Canada to bypass Niagara |! between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ont By 1942, 
locks 30 ft. deep OVCT the had been 
built in both of these cai All other 
channels throughout th iin Lakes 
waterway had been dred it least 
21 ft. in depth. But the St. Lawrence 
canals remained at 14 ft till do 
¢Common Job—The 15 of thi 
St. Lawrence River from | Ontario 
down to Montreal is com divided 
into three sections. First m the 
Thousand Islands section ne 68 mi 
of deep, smooth water f e start 
of the river down to about Ogdensburg, 
N. Y. The International R tion 
is 46 mi. of white water f Ogdens 
burg to St. Regis, N. Y.; ¢! | of the 
water drops 91 ft. ov stretcl 
Over these two sections, totaling 114 
mi., the St. Lawrence fo the inter 
national boundary betw the U.S 
and Canada. The remai + 68-mi 
section dawn to Montr entirely 
within Canada. 


IV. Seaway vs. Congress 


Since so much of the 1 right 


along the border, it has always seemed 
ienalite that it be developed jointly by 
the two countries. As far b 1895, 
the two set up a joint 
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study the idea of a deepwater channel 
in the St. Lawrence. It reported favor- 
ably~as has every other international 
group that has ever looked into the idea. 

Things moved along very slowly, as 
does almost everything that must be 
negotiated through international diplo 
macy. It wasn’t until 1932 that a com- 
plete plan for a St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project was drawn up by a 
joint board of engineers, approved, and 
put into the form of a treaty. Every 
thing seemed all set. 

But the United States Senate 
fused to ratify. 
¢ Delay—In 1941 the engineering plans 
were brought up to date, and embodied 
in an international agreement. (A treaty 
requires a two-thirds favorable vote of 
the Senate; an agreement requires only 
a majority vote—but of both houses.) 
Year after year, joint resolutions were 
introduced im Congress to approve the 
agreement. One after another, they died 

In the meantime, a dispute had arisen 
over who should have the right to de 
velop this country’s share of the river's 
power resources. It has been said that 
the International Rapids section is 
probably the greatest single undeveloped 
source of hydroelectric power on the 
North American continent. The drop 
in water level is 91 ft., and there is an 
average flow, observed over an 80-year 
period, of 237,000 cu. ft. per sec. 

In most hydroelectric projects th: 
maximum and minimum natural flow 
differ very widely. At the Bonneville 
Dam site in the Columbia River, for 
instance, the ratio of maximum to 
minimum flow was 33 to 1. Most hydro 
clectric projects require the building of 
huge storage reservoirs to hold back 
the water, and thus compensate for the 
undependable flow. 

The St. Lawrence, however, already 
has five tremendous storage reservoirs 
the Great Lakes. As a result, its flow is 
very dependable; the ratio of maximum 
to minimum flow observed over the 
entire 80-year period is only 2.2 to | 
The power potential of the works now 
planned for the International Rapids is 
1,881,000 kw. of installed capacity 
¢ Dispute—New York State has long 
feit that it should have the right to 
develop this power rather than the 
federal government. In 1931 the stat 
legislature set up a New York Stat 
Power Authority for the purpose of 
developing St. Lawrence power. But 
the authority could not go ahead with 
out federal permission—both from the 
Federal Power Commission (to develop 
the power) and the State Dept. (to 
deal with a foreign government) 

Aad that was not forthcoming, for 
the simple reason that the federal gov 
ernment wanted to develop St. Law 
rence power itself, through the Interior 
Dept. So St. Lawrence legislation em 
bedying both power and navigation was 
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Exclusive Distributorships 
Available! 


Ok Uy» 


"Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
227 45 aovennist worse 


Make $10,000 to $50,000 a year with Dishmaster, America’s 
fastest selling dishwasher. The dishwasher market offers dis- 
tributors tremendous profit opportunities because it has one of 
the lowest market saturations in the appliance field. 


Dishmaster’s tremendous consumer acceptance is proved by 
the fact that there are nearly 400,000 Dishmasters in use in the 
United States. (250,000 of these units are in the California market 
alone.) Over twenty-five per cent of all the brand name dish- 
washers in use are Dishmasters. 

Aggressive men who are interested in owning their own business, 
and who have the ability and desire to capitalize on the fast 
growing dishwasher market, can make big money with an exclusive 
distributorship. Dishmaster is nationally advertised and carries 
the Good Housekeeping Seal. 

We are prepared to co-operate in every way with distributors 
in setting up their sales organizations and supplying them with 
sales helps, displays, advertising literature, and promotion ma- 
terial on the national and local level. 

A small investment is required for a franchise which offers ex- 
cellent opportunities taxwise and on a capital gain basis 


For list of available territories in 
the United States, see facing page. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, WRITE OR TELEPHONE 
MR. T. O. McCULLOUGH, SALES MANAGER, 
GERITY-MICHIGAN CORPORATION, 10 SOUTH SUPERIOR STREET, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. TELEPHONE GARFIELD 7427 
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511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
seaway by itself 


District Offices: ATLANTA «¢ PHILADELPHIA «¢ BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE MOMENTUM 
OF BUSINESS GROWTH 


Just what is the power that can propel 
one business forward and outward 
with such forceful motion that 

each new successful expansion 


outdoes the last? 


It’s the power of scientific curiosity called — 


research. 


The restless curiosity that’s been a “must” for 


progress since man first struck fire from stone 


It is research that has provided 

the momentum for the incredibly rapid growth 
of Reichhold Chemicals. For developments 
through research have set the pace 


of this company’s progress. 


Reichhold’s world-wide network of 31 plants 
has resulted from curiosity — from the basic step 


of seeking answers to questions. 
Which lead to further questions. 
Which lead to further answers. 


. , 

You can see there’s no stopping the 
% 

momentum of business growth once 


a problem confronts this curiosity. 
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10 rubber bushings 


Most advanced bogie in the 6-wheel field — bar none! Thot's the word for 
the new INTERNATIONAL bogie, here shown on the famous INTERNATIONAL 
“twist course it features (inset) ex ive new straddie-mounted torque arm de 
sign. New tubrication-eliminating hock-reducieg rubber bushings. New, easier 
serviced, protected cir brake cylinder unit. Only INTERNATIONAL has it. Compore! 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks have been sales ieader in 
the 6-wheel field for 19 straight years . . . because of 
such extra-efficiency features as the power divider 
and third differential ... because of low operating and 
maintenance costs in both bogie and truck provided 
by traditional INTERNATIONAL quality and extra- 
tough, truck-engineered components. 

Today, INTERNATIONAL 6-wheel trucks are still 
champions, with a new bogie design that provides 


unmatched ruggedness — further cuts co 
lengthens axle and truck life. 

INTERNATIONAL and only INTERNATIONA! 
all these advanced bogie features, plu: 
models for every 6-wheel need. See yo 
Dealer or Branch for full facts and the 
INTERNATIONAL money-saving story. Time 
arranged. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 


24 six-WHEEL MODELS 
22,000 to 90,000 Pounds GYW 


All heavy-duty engineered, with wheelbas« 


mission and axle ratios for every need. Engi 
130 to 356 h.p. Choice of gasoline or LPG powe 
engines available in models with GVW 

000 Ibs. and over. A part of America’s most 

truck line—175 basic models, from \4-ton pi 
90,000 Ibs. GVW off-highway models 


international! Harvester Builds McCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors Motor Trucks Industrial Power Refrigerat 


Better roods mean a better America 


ha THULE LT? C 


Standard of the Highway” 









INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Things have taken a turn for the worse in Geneva and Indo-China. It 
looks now as if the Communists are about to win their game. 
TOR oe, ee Here’s how the situation looks this week: 


* Molotov has killed any chance of an Indo-China settlement except on 
: Communist terms. What he’s demanding is practically all of Indo-China— 
in other words, a complete French capitulation. 















* Molotov is leading from military strength. Communist forces in Indo- 
China are lining up for the capture of Hanoi and Haiphong. And there’s 
A WEEK little chance the French can hold without strong reinforcements. 


* In Paris the Laniel-Bidault government is fighting for its life in the 
French Assembly. The odds are against this government surviving to 
SERVICE strengthen the French hand in Indo-China and rebuff Molotov’s near-ulti- 
matum. 
* London is sticking to its policy of no military intervention in Vietnam. 
But that doesn’t mean Britain won’t agree to joint action to save I.aos and 
Cambodia. 
¢ Washington is shying away from intervention. Unless French policy 
| in Indo-China hardens and Eisenhower gets more support in Congress for 
military action, the U.S. may adopt a policy of nonintervention. 

















Molotov became tougher than ever in his speech at Geneva earlier this 
week. In fact, he reversed his previous diplomatic tactics. 


Last week he accepted the idea of a simultaneous cease-fire. Now 
he’s demanding a political solution for all of Indo-China and virtually 
refusing to talk about a cease-fire. This position is exactly the opposite 
of the stand the West has taken. 


What Molotov is saying amounts to this: Give us all Indo-China and 
we'll stop fighting. And he means not only Vietnam but Laos and Cambodia 
as well. 






oo 









The military situation in Indo-China could hardly be more favorable 
for Molotov’s game. 

The initiative today is clearly in the hands of Ho-Chi-Minh. 

It’s hard to tell exactly how bad the situation is. But Washington 
takes recent optimistic reports from French sources in Saigon with a 
grain of salt. U.S. military experts fear that Hanoi and Haiphong might 
be encircled in a matter of weeks. 


—o— 

Bidault’s whole policy is threatened in France as never before. 

Last week the French Foreign Minister hoped to satisfy the Assembly 
by reporting (1) progress in Geneva; and (2) further proof that the U.S. 
would back France to the hilt in Indo-China. 

Now Bidault has had to meet the Assembly with almost empty hands. 
His only hope is lack of unity among the defeatists in France. 


At midweek you couldn’t tell whether the opposition would be able 
to form a government to take over at Geneva. The one alternative to 
Bidault’s policy is submission to Molotov’s demands. 



















British hopes for an Indo-China settlement at Geneva have dimmed 
PAGE 153 considerably. 









INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Foreign Secretary Eden now has a free hand to meet the new situ 
JUNE 12, 1954 tion. And you can see signs of a tougher line on his part. 


Eden already has indicated that Britain will side with the U.S. o 
Southeast Asia policy if Geneva fails completely. So if Molotov wins hi 
game in Indo-China, there’ll be no problem getting the British to help u 
form a Southeast Asia defense pact in a hurry. 
















President Eisenhower may have to make a hard decision on Indo-China 
within a week or two. 


It looks less and less as if we would intervene with force in Norther: 
Vietnam. The time for that seerns to have passed. 


But if the Laniel-Bidault government survives and fights on, we might 
intervene to save Laos and Cambodia—as a screen to shelter Thailand and 
Burma. It’s even possible that the U.S. will help the French defend a 
foothold around Saigon in Southern Vietnam. 


Any way you look at it, though, the West is taking a beating in Indo 
China. 










The West is threatened with a serious situation in Europe, also. 


The Adenauer government, which has followed the U.S. line fron 
the start, is facing increasing opposition to its policy of integration with 
Western Europe. There’s strong pressure in West Germany today for a 
soft line toward Russia. 



















First it was the Free Democratic members of Adenauer’s coalition 
who started to undermine the Chancellor's pro-Western policy. Now two 
powerful new voices have been raised against him—Heinrich Bruning 
last Chancellor of the Weimar Republic, and Hans Luther, another Weima: 
Chancellor and the last pre-Hitler Ambassador to the U. S. 


These men, who have powerful backing among Ruhr industrialists 
are pushing for a neutral unified Germany that would abandon th: 
European Defense Community and German rearmament. This amount 
to giving Moscow what it wants in Europe. 














If these conservative forces join up with the Social Democrats on this 
issue, it is hard to see how Adenauer can stay in office. 


President Eisenhower has put the Administration squarely behind th: 
Capehart Bill to reestablish the Export-Import Bank as an independent! 
agency and increase its lending power by $500-million. 

The battle of the bank has raged for a year. The Treasury Dept. wante: 
to hold down the bank’s activities. Many U. S. exporters and a swelling 
chorus of capital-hungry nations—especially in Latin America—-fought for 
expanded Ex-Im lending. 






















Pressure for more economic development loans as well as export credit 
has been mounting. Milton Eisenhower and Sen. Capehart recommended 
liberal Ex-Im policy on return from their Latin American surveys. 


It’s up to Congress now. Capehart believes he has strong bipartisa: 
support for Ex-Im ip the Senate, hopes to get the bill passed before the yea: 


PAGE 154 is out. 
Contents copyrinhted under the general copyright on the June 12, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd SL, Now York. \. 
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A Ship Leaves 
Hampton Roads for 
Major World Ports! 


Hampton Roads (The Ports of Newport News, 

Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk) is served 

by 121 steamship lines with fast, regular sailings 

to 36 principal worid trade areas, comprising 

virtually all the world’s major ports. 
Rails to shipside . . . high-calibre manpower... plenty of open 
and bonded warehousing . . . modern fumigation and packaging 
services... efficient oil-, coal-, grain-, and fertilizer - handling 
facilities . . .mechanized equipment... service by9 major railroads 
into 21 states... favorable overland rate advantages from many points 
—these are part of the advantages which have caused shippers to 


increase Hampton Roads tonnages by 420% in the past 13 years 


For specific information about any phase 

of efficient export and import freight 

movement at the Ports of Virginia, please 
communicate with -- 


Virginia State 
Ports Authority 


254 GRANBY STREET, NORFOLK 10, VA. 























HAMPTON ROADS: The Ports of Newport News, Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk 


—_—a — . oe RIVER PORTS: Alexandria, Hopewell and Richmond. 









Once a barren wasteland, northwest 
Mexico is transforming itsclf into a 
booming agricultural region. In- 













creased use of up-to-date farm ma- ; 

Scores of new filling stations now chinery plus a new 1,000-mile high- i 
supply the latest-model cars, way have helped open up the region. © 
) ia 
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woe With so little fanfare t peopl 

ge I I 
outside the country ar ious of 
4 it, the northwest section Mexico ha 
° DURANGO quietly worked itself up n agri 

a, cultural boom. 

“/ NEW @) Behind this achievem 1 stor 
f HIGHWAY Mazatlon of frontier development t wa 
———— ; climaxed this week by t! ning of 
4 a new 1,000-mile highvw tretching 
A Vi from Nogales on the U.S ler, half 
| 4 way down the Pacific C f Mexico 
'o ‘ Tepic b=, to Guadalajara. The n ope ns 
iP % . 2 up an area that once ted largel; 
Bi > ' ° ) : of vast expanses of wast Last 
{Ceauseoan es I a ae Guodelojare week, the Mexican Minist f Agricul 
may Oh a ae ture said that this vea crop 
Be swat ya i al of corn, wheat, beans, a tton in 
Obie wee } ai BS the area will wipe out M leficit 
in these commodities—n p in the 

MORE THAN 2-million farm-minded Mexicans have swarmed into the six states that past by large imports fre U.S 
form the rich district—replacing the ferocious Yaqui tribe that once tenanted the region. This all bears out tl ls of a 
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v Granary, the Northwest 


former cabinet minister who claimed 
that: “The real future of Mexico lies 
in its great northwest. It has the lands 
that will grow the country’s wheat and 
cotton, and the hard-working people 
needed to do the job.” This prediction 
is borne out by the fact that today the 
Mexican northwest is rapidly becoming 
the country’s breadbasket. It’s also 
creating a new market for U.S. manu 
facturers, especially for makers of farm 
machinery and autos. 

«New Era—Until civilization 
in, this area~about 1,500 miles long 
and 1,000 miles wide—was known as 
the Yaqui territory. It was named 
for one of the most ferocious Indian 
tribes in Mexico, which held unsubdued 
areas around Ciudad Obregon up until 
1929. 


Since then, the Yaquis have 


moved 





be cn 
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moved to reservations, while emigrants 
from other parts of Mexico have poured 
into the six states that make up the 
northwest (map). 

As a result, the area’s population has 
jumped to more than two million. And 
as the agricultural boom gains momen 
tum, new cities are springing up out of 
the once-barren land, and adobe villages 
are being transformed into new towns 
fashioned after those in Kansas and the 
Dakotas. Most of these towns sport 
wide avenues, ultramodern shops with 
plate glass fronts, air-conditioned tour 
ist courts, and heavy traffic of latest- 
mode] cars. 

Hermosillo with a 75,000 population, 
Ciudad Obregon and Navojoa each with 
40,900 are the three newest cities. 

For a glimpse of what’s going on in 
the area, turn the page. 








Thrifty, Eh? 
Meantime ! Steal 


4 OF THEIR 
URNACE HEAT 


There are hard ways—and easy way 
to save money. But one of the easiest 
is to chase the BTU Burglar out of your 
plant. His thefts there—your needless 
heat losses—may right now be costing 
you hundreds of dollars per year in a 
single furnace. 


Typical example: A small stee! plant 
replaced ordinary heavy firebrick 
with lightweight B&W Insulating 
Firebrick in an annealing furnace 
Fuel costs were cut over 26% — 

a $1,760 yearly savings in just 

one furnace. 


Heavy furnace linings waste your fuel 
dollars two ways: They soak up and hold 
large quantities of heat which are lost 
when the furnace is cooled; and they 
conduct and lose too much heat through 
the walls. Lightweight insulating fire 
brick, containing millions of tiny air 
cells, heat up and cool quickly, absorbing 
and storing very little heat. Also, they 
resist heat flow, keeping it inside the 
furnace to do productive work 


The lighter the insulating firebrick the 
more you saye on fuel. The lightest you 
can buy are B&W Insulating Firebrick 


This easy way to cut fuel costs has been 
proved in thousands of industrial fur 
naces. For similar savings, bring B&W 
Insulating Firebrick to the attention of 
those responsible for furnace operations 
in your plant. Write to B&W today for 


complete information, or call in you: 


local B&W Refractories Engineer 
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THRESHING CREWS move in on the wheat, which is expected to top 550,000 tons this year. Mexico hopes 
to boost this to 1.2-million tons within two years, when new irrigation projects get into operation. 


MAZATLAN, 


way, recently increased its shipping facilities. 


a modem city along high- 
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Mexico Gets a Bigge 


The 


northwest 


current agricultural boom in 
Mexico is taking 
around five of the area’s main river sys 
tems, and is based chiefly on cotton 
and wheat. Growth of thes« 
been stimulated by a big dam 
rigation construction program that has 
given the northwest 
of new farmland 
¢ Bumper Crops—The biggest prog 
ress made so far centers around the 
Yaqui River in the state of Sonora, 
Here a $40-million dam and a 
30-mile canal system have added about 
700,000 acres of fertile land. Annual 
crop production in the Yaqui valley 
alone is now running about $25-mil 
lion, and will be increased as 
projects open up 

In wheat, for example, farmers expect 
to harvest 550,000 tons this year. The 
irrigation® projects in Sonora—for 


place 


crops has 
and i 


2.5-million acres 


new 


new 


new 


which the governm« 
$150-million—are exp 
output to 1.2-million | 
two years 
Sonora also 
cattle 


xp ct 
herds With 
million head of cattl 
already filling most 
meat demand 
In cotton, the nort! 
harvest 2-million bal 
put last year Dh 1] 
most of this to Japan 
rebuilt port of Mazat! 
most of northwest Mex 
has been sold to U.S 
¢ New Export Field—M 
exporters are¢ 
with the prosperity. T) 
by farm 
have helped put man 
business. That's evidk 


moving 


machiner' 
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it took 
a lot of 


to bring you 
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STUDENTS at University of Sonora in 
Hermosillo specialize in agriculture. 


Here you see the scsi” Type “SY” Pillow Block, 


which has, in addition to traditional acs quality, 
4 rea as et the most effective seal ever developed for 
keeping lubricant in, dirt out. 
(Story starts on page 156) It’s another example of a pioneering-minded csv first. 

‘ Over the past 40-odd years, asi” Field Engineers (who average 
nue of istiptes ho now | 14 year of on-the-job experience) have travelled many, mary 
one re miles to help industry make the best use of the science of anti- 

ieee: Minnis Ct Ban 19 friction. This concentration on customers’ needs sets our manu- 
big distributors in the region. One facturing policy. It has developed an unmatched source of 
engineering experience, devoted to bearings and nothing else, 


IH dealer in Hermosillo says he has pase 
sold 36 new $10,000 combines so far which is here to help your designers put the right bearing in 


this year. Even so, he isn’t keeping up the right place. 
with an Oliver Corp. dealer who is Specify @csv” to be sure you’re making the best use of the 
offering easier credit terms to local pillow blocks and bearings you buy. : 
farmers. 
eo . SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 

caer countries are jumping on the — manufacturers of &¥&F and HESS-BRIGHT* bearings. 
bandwagon, too. Canada’s big Cock 
shutt company is one of the most suc 
cessful farm equipment manufacturers 
on the scene. Its machinery now moves 
over a good part of the new grain 
fields. 

Further indication that the farmers 
are buying machinery is the fact that 
they are asking the government to build BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
an 18-in. gasoline pipeline into the 
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Plumbing ‘fixtures 
for every home, commercial 
and institutional use 





























acclaimed by 
executives... 


$0 UMP POWERED 
ga leclec'e 
TELEPHONES 
» NOW AVAILABLE os o modern, streamlined, 
executive desk cradie-phone. 


7 NO BATTERIES. NO OUTSIDE POWER. 
No maintenance. 


7 Easily installed. Ideal “private wire” to save 
time, steps, cut switchboord load. 


Write now fer detciled 
Sulletine SA-25 end SA-32. 


Che WHEELER INSULATED WIRE CO., INC. 


Division of The Sperry Corporation 
1128 Eoet Avrora Street, Waterbury 20, Connecticut 
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northwest from the nearest refinery at 
Salamanca. Tankers are already bring- 
ing oil and gas supplies to Mazatlan 

¢ Tourist Lure—Along with helping to 
open up the northwest, the new high 
way is helping promote another indus- 
try: the tourist business. Built over a 
»criod of 20 vears at a cost of $50-mil 
a the road will bring visitor 

to local handicraft industries 

¢ More Food, More Mouths—While 
the current boom in northwest Mexico 
will go a long way toward helping the 


‘ loser 


country’s entire economy 
a big question: Will t 
food output of the count 
tier keep pace with the 
tion? It's estimated that 
growth—one of the w 
Mexico’s population will 
years. 
The 
northwest will help solve 
It plans to kee p the current 
balling with a new i0-vea 
program and a $500 milli 


} 
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Trouble Cooking Up for Peron 


s facing 


Argentina, behind a facade of stability, i 


growing unease of labor and management. And there are 


more rumors of devaluation. 


It has been fashionable lately for 
some businessmen to regard Argentina 
as perhaps one of the more stable South 
American nations. The apparent mel 
lowing of President Juan Peron’s na 
tionalist policies have kindled hopes of 
a return to the good old days—when 
foreign capital reaped a rich harvest 
in the Argentine market. ‘There’s now 
the possibility of a development deal 
between Argentina and U.S. oil com 
panies (BW—Jun.5'54,p132 

But if you look more deeply, events 
along the River Plate over the past few 


weeks unsettle even the optimists 
Mhere’s a pattern of labor trouble, man 
agement headaches, rumors of devalua 


tion, and other symptoms of malaise. 
At midweck, it looks as if an 18-day 
strike of Argentine metal work 
which halted everything from ironmon 
gering to typewriter repair—was 
There were several killings 
ing moments of the 
most of the strikers wer 


ending 
in the clos 
strike ind while 
ready to re 


turn to work, the experience leaves a 
reserve of bitterness 
¢ Boost Pledge—In other sectors, labor 


unrest is continuing. Last March Peron, 
stumping for the Apr 
vice-president, indicated that all hands 
should get a 20% wage increase. Once 
they'd voted, the workers regarded 
Peron’s speech as a government commit 
ment. When the raises weren't forth 
coming, the rank and file of a number 
of industries began a series of quickie, 
wildcat strikes. Slowdowns and walk 
outs have continued, despite several set 
tlements. The government has medi 
ated some of the wage contracts, but has 
steadfastly insisted it won't “intervene” 
in the collective bargaining process 
This goes down hard with Argentine 
workers—the “shirtless ones”’ 
been Peron’s prime political bulwark 
and who are used to their wage increases 
by government decree. 
¢ Soaring Wages—Management 


25 election ot a 


\ ho h ive 


isn't 


happy cither. Lack of pa 
(direct wages have incr 
the past 10 years—that plu 
fits has upped total cost 
only one problem. Arg 
shortage of foreign excl 
the import of needed part 
als to the 
Outside 
gentina, some of whom ha 
profits out of the count 
are grimly holding the f 
to make do with worn-out 


barest minimt 


investors with 


While many have faith in t! 


future of the country, th 
present plight as a rem 
newcomer attracted by Ar 
advertised foreign in 


here’s no incenti fe 


they sav, until we old in 
ter treated (BW—Feb.27 
f 


Compounding the confu 
vestor hesitancv—are the 1 
a devaluation of the pe 
the various “pesos” that 
up Argentina’s multipl 
system. While it’s anvl 
whether or not a devaluat 
(the last time it took nin 
rumors before the ax fell 
been strong enough to cau 
airline tickets 

It was noised about that 
would be converted at 18 | 
dollar instead of the pi 
the companies have been 
the volume of internation 
for those people who want 
an increase. A big saving if 
trip in the future~and n 


turn vour ticket in for a ref 


end of a year 

¢ Devaluation—Naturalls 
official will talk about deval 
outsiders remark that if th 
overvalued, Peron would 
discovered an easy road to ri 
he fixed the value of the 
nearly four years ago, the 
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has put 15-billion new pesos into cir- 
culation—a 136% monetary inflation 
In the first four months of this year, 
3.7-billion new pesos have emerged. 

A disquieting commentary on the 
business scene is the fate of the maga- 
zine “Esto Es,” which recently used 
official statistics to suggest the state of 
the Argentine economy. The magazine 
got itself confiscated by the government 
tor its pains. 

Reviewing six years of Argentine busi- 
ness the magazine’s editors concluded 
that the country had “squandered its re- 
sources, lived in confusion bordering on 
disorder.” Official figures cited included 
those recording a 250% increase in 
bankruptcies, a 12% slump in employ- 
ment, a 47% drop in retail sales. Ac- 
tually, the magazine presented the fig- 
ures in a favorable light. While forced 
bankruptcies haven't quite tripled, total 
business failures are up 15 times over 
the period. And when you adjust for 
the six-year population increase, employ 
ment and sales are down even more. 


British Planes for U.S. 

Capital Airlines will put British 
planes on some of its routes next year. 
It will be the first U.S. airline to use 
British-made equipment. 

Last week, Capital’; president J. H. 
Carmichael (above, right) who returned 
from a London meeting with officials 
of Vickers Armstrong Ltd., announced 
that Capital has placed a $45-million 
order for 40 Vickers’ Viscount turbo- 
propeller planes. Three of these air- 
liners will be delivered early in 1954, 
the rest by 1957. 

Carmichael says Capital ordered Vis- 
counts because it couldn’t get a four- 
engine plane in the U.S. that suits its 
needs. (No U.S. manufacturer is mak- 
ing a four-engine turboprop at pres- 
ent.) And Lockheed’s Super-Constella- 
tions and Douglas DC-6s and DC-7s— 
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the big U.S. airliners—are too costly 
to operate on Capital’s medium-range 
routes, according to Carmichael. Capi- 
tal couldn't get the same return from 
them as it expects from the British- 
made planes. 

The Viscount has already proved a 
moncy-maker for foreign airlines. British 
European Airways, whose 20 Viscounts 
have already flown over 100-million 
passenger miles, reports that its share 
of traffic on highly competitive routes 
has jumped from 28% to near 50% 
since it put the Viscount into service 
in April 1953. 

Capital’s decision to go abroad for 
new equipment has roused some re- 
sentment among U.S. plane makers. 
Carmichael says, however, that Capital's 
Viscount order will still bring business 
to American manufacturers since many 
parts for the Viscount are made in 
the U.S. That will be in addition to 
the already-sizable British purchases in 
the U.S. Since 1946, Britain has spent 
over $80-million here on aircraft and 
parts. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Costa Rica’s plan to buy out United 
Fruit (BW —Jan.2’54,p56) apparently 
was settled last week by compromise. 
United Fruit will put more money into 
Costa Rica’s tills by paying a 30% tax 
on net earnings. That’s double the rate 
the company is paying now, and will 
hike Costa Rica’s revenue from banana 
operations to over $7-million. 
° 

Japanese efforts to boost sales in the 
U.S. will get an assist with this week’s 
opening of a Japan Trade Center in 
San Francisco. The new office—the 
first on the West Coast—will display 
Japanese wares and put prospective 
U.S. buyers in touch with Japanese 
companies. A similar center was opened 


in New York City last April. 
. 


India plans to set up a synthetic oil 
industry with an annual output of 
250,000 tons. The move will reduce the 
country’s dependence on imports, which 
now amount to 4-million tons a year. 
Construction of the first plant is slated 
for this year. 





The Pictures——Royal Jet, Inc. 
82; . Cities Service—80; Bob 
Isear—164; Herb Kratovil—178, 
179, 180, 182; Archie Lieberman 
64, 65, 84, 85; Hugh Sidey 
92, 93; United Press—114; John 
Wilhelm—156, 157, 158, 159; 
D. I. Welt—62; Wide World 
27; George Woodruff—Cover, 102; 

John Zimmerman—30, 31. 














The 45 Pound 
Navigator 


© Modern jet aircraft move at such a 
rate (one would go from Lexington to Con 
cord, Massachusetts, in the time it takes you 
to read this column) that it is difficult for 
the pilot to keep track of his location. A 
few minutes flight off his course and he can 
be lost. He must constantly check his speed 
and direction to keep track of his position 
In a military plane, a few minutes of dodg 
ing enemy action can carry him over com 
pletely strange territory 

¢ A wonderful new instrument (called 
the AN/ASN-6) which weighs only 45 
pounds, is now being built to do this navi 
gational reckoning for the pilot. Regardless 
of how much he turns and twists the plan 
this “ground position indicator’ constantly 
displays the plane’s position — and gives the 
reading in latitude and longitude 

® Developed for the Air Force 
Ford Instrument Company, this n 
ment occupies less than 1% cubic feet 
though it has almost 2,000 part 
make it easier to mount in the plan 
built in four units, connected by 
all of it doesn't have to fit into the 
cockpit Three of these units ar 
ically sealed and are built to outla 
airplane. The fourth unit ~ th 
electronic parts which might w« 
designed for easy replacement « 
sliding them out and plugging new on: 

¢ Commercial air lines whos: 
mainly over water and remote from airw 
beacons have shown a keen interest in this 
new instrument. And Ford Instrument Com 
pany is already hard at work developing 
even more wonderful advancements on thi 
remarkable new device. 


@ Lach year Ford Instrument Com 

any is adding to its staff of several 
Sion engineers. If you are an en- 
gineer and can qualify, there may be 
a position for you. 


Pl 4 
m FORD INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Isiand City 1, W. Y. 
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me at 
Essex 
House” 


One of New Yo 

smartest hote 

overlooki entral 
Park ang close to all 
important business and 
entertainment centers 
All rooms with television, 
many are air-conditioned 


Single from $9, Double from $12 

Suites with complece serving paniry from $20 
Chicago Office-Central 6-6846 
Teletype-N. Y. 1-3076 


ESSEX 
a4. HIOUSIE 


on-the-park 


Vineont J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of 
the Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five (25*) cents per share 
payable June 15, 1954 to 
the stockholders of record 
June 1, 1954, 

Signed: 

R. L. BISCHOFF 


Secretory and Treasurer 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 





(MACHine TOOLS, 





Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 














Use “clues” 


when you want to reach the execu 
tive market. Write tor information. 














THE MARKETS 





1954 
High 

Standard & Poor's Industrials 83 

Standard 4; Poor's Rails 78 

Standard 4, Poor's Utilities 

Anaconda Copper 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Boeing Airplane 

Briggs & Stratton 

Cities Service Co 

Climax Molybdenum 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

Ex-Cell-O Corp 

General Dynamics 

Homestake Mining 

Minois Central 

Kansas City Southern 

Master Electric 

Monsanto Chemical 

Republic Aviation 

Republic Steel 

Revere Copper & Brass 

Texas Gulf Producing 

Texas Pacific Coal, Oil 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 





Tuesday's Stock Break: Some Big L 


Monday 


osers 
uesday ( 
Tuesday 
Close C loee 

286 

68 .* 





Big Board Falls 


A barrage of selling this week blew 
the crest off the stock market's eight- 
and-a-half month rise, clipping $1 to 
upward of $7 a share from even such 
favorites as the revered blue chips. For 
the list as a whole it was the sharpest 
drop since the Korean war broke out in 
June 1950. 

Few market breaks in history have 
been so well heralded. For months, 
Wall Street bears have proclaimed that 
reaction to the steady rise that began 
last September was overduc 

Nothing happened, though, until 
Tuesday of this week. Then, carly in 
the second hour of trading, the wave 
hit. Sell orders came in so fast that at 
one point the ticker ran four minutes 
late. Of the 1,243 issues traded that 
day, over three-fourths ended with de 
clines; at 2,540,000 shares, volume was 
well above Monday's quiet 1,720,000. 

The single Tuesday session wiped 
$187-million from the market value of 
du Pont common. Standard Oil (N. J.) 
lost $182-million of paper value, Gen 
eral Motors $131-million, Westing 
house $32-million, Sante Fe RR $20.6 
million, Monsanto Chemical $20-mil- 
lion. Bethlehem Steel $16.3-million, 
Union Pacific $15.6-million, and Good 
vear $9.6-million. 

From Big Board stock values as a 
whole, the Tuesday loss was probably 


on Its Face 


further di 


$3-billion. And there we 
clines in early trading Wednesday 

Bulls and bears each ha Ci 
ready explanation of the r wave 
despite the absence of an en new 
at home or abroad to ti ose th 
movement. And both had 
of what would come. 

The bears smugly remar} 
had predicted a sell-off all 
fingers had been pointed 
heights where scores of toy 
had been hovering cl! 
prices. Just before the 7 
Standard & Poor's index 
trials was nearly 30% al 
tember, when the bull mar! 

“This is it,” said one 
broken away from the top 
be a rally, even a sharp on: 
will not get back up to wh 
before Tucsday--not fo: 
unless we get into anoth 
pace of domestic busin 
summer certainly doesn’t 
stock market climb such 
seen since last autumn.’ 

The bulls for their part 
certain that the break 
“Tust a normal technical 
said one. “Even when pri 
ing, there was investment 
better name stocks. At th 
only a little shake-out.” 


own 


phecic 
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e-of-the-roaders allowed 
maybe bears and bulls were both partly 
right. They figured that the sell-off was 
partly due to the speculative interest 
in the blue chips built up during recent 
weeks. When the selling started, it 
touched off many “stop loss” orders 


’ 


that traders had placed to protect profits. 
And the touching off of one “stop 
loss” order generally leads to a rash of 
them. The cumulation made the break 
far sharper than it would have been if 
traders had been less eager to guard 
their substantial paper profits. 


Group Batting Averages—Is This the Peak? 


The last week in May saw 29 of 55 
groups in Standard & Poor’s weekly 
stock price indexes move into new high 
ground for the rally. 


1953 


Stock Group (Indexes: 1935-39 = 100) High 


Aircraft manufacturing 229.7 
Electrical equipment 186.2 
Machine tools 224 
Paper 646 
Office, business equipment , 272.7 


Printing and publishing ; 130 
Tires and rubber goods 540 
Steel 215.5 
Finance companies 166 
Shipbuilding 286 


Motion pictures 163 


Metal fabricating 193.5 
Copper 192 
Oil—integrated companies 300.2 
Oil—crude producers 716 


Building materials 172 
Auto parts and accessories 

Auto trucks 127 
Chemicals 

Metal containers 


Machinery ee 
Drugs—proprietary, cosmetics 
Automobiles 

Agricultural machinery 
Railroad equipment 


Fertilizers 

Mining and smelting 
Vegetable oil 

Natural gas 
Utilities—operating companies 


Glass containers 

Gold mining (U. S.) 
Utilities—holding companies 
TV, electronics 

Food companies 
Department stores 267 


Soft drinks 116 
291 
258 


Food chains 
Mail order, general chains 
Railroads 185.3 


Drugs—ethical 204 
Distillers 401 
Air transport 61 
Confectionery 128.2 
Bituminous coal 494 
267 


602 


Textile weavers 
Shipping 

Lead and zinc 116 
126 
105 


Shoes 
Sugar 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 128 

Carpets, rugs 137 

Rayon 480.5 
Leather 192.8 
Tobacco 97.3 


Data: Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price Indexe 
* Early September low 
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With the midweek break, however, 
Wall Street observers were wondering 
if these may not represent peaks for 
some time to come. 


Rally Gains 
Maximum Vou 
77 77 
69 67. 
04 64 
50 50 

54 50 


Recent 
Level 

344 
285 
34 
879 
361 


Start of Subsequent 
Rallyv* High 
194.2 344. 
i71 289. 
184 304 
584 881 
240 


-~oueeo 


41 
42 
40 
44 


37 


104 
420 589 


244. 
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Robertson engineers 
will survey your plant 
and suggest the proper 
ventilating equipment 


More than a billion cubic feet 
of air is exhausted every min- 
ute by Robertson ventilators 
from all types of industrial, 
commercial and institutional 
buildings . . . ample proof of 
our claim that there is a 
Robertson ventilator for 
every need. Robertson engi- 
neers follow a three-step 
method of solving your venti- 
lating problems. First, they 
conduct a complete survey; 
second, they provide you with 
recommendations and make 
the installation; third, they 
make follow-up tests to con 
firm their calculations. If you 
even suspect you have a ven- 
tilation problem, it will pay 
you to use the coupon below 
to write to us for literature. 


H. H. Robertson 
Company 


2437 Farmers Bank Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Plants in U.S.A., Canede end Englend 





Please send your free ventilator catalog 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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GM AND FORD UMPIRES Nathan Feinsinger (left) and Harry Shulman operate differently. 


The GM Referee Acts as Judge 


Next week Nathan Feinsinger, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin law professor and 
tormer War Labor Board chairman, 
takes up his duties as the new $30,000 
a-year umpire between General Motors 
Corp. and CIO's United Auto Workers 

It's the biggest umpirechip in U.S. 
industrial relations, and in some ways 
the strangest. That's because GM has 
its own very strong ideas about the 
proper role for the labor-management 
middleman 
¢ Contrast—The GM umpireship that 
einsinger moves into is often 
compared with the setup at Ford, which 
goes by the same name. There, under 
Yale Law School professor Harry Shul 
man, a busy umpire’s office gets into 
almost everv nook and cranny of Ford's 
widely ramified rclations with UAW 
Shulman has been encouraged by both 
union and company to concern himself 
with all aspects of Ford’s labor policies 
and with every possible friction point 
In this respect, Shulman is fairly repre 
sentative of the umpire or im 
partial chairman opersting under a col 
lective bargaining contract 

But that’s not the way things work 
it GM. There it goes by the book 
first, by sticking to Webster's definition 
of an umpire as “one chosen to rule on 
the plays in « game”’—which means the 


most 


average 


164 


umpire is not to make the rules; and 
second, by applying the contract strictly 
according to the letter 
¢ Opposing Views—It's GM's unalter 
able stand against a slowly evolving 
concept of the role that has caused the 
first change of umpire in more than five 
years in the GM-UAW sctup. GM 
oficials have not budged perceptibly 
from a position taken years ago: The 
umpire interprets the contract and 
nothing more 

This was fine with Gabriel N. Alex 
ander when he took the middleman’s 
role in November 1948, and was still 
going well with him in 1950 when he 
said; ‘“‘My conception of my duties as 
umpire is to decide as presented 
to me on the basis of the contract.” 
But down through the years, both be 
fore and after Alexander took on the 
trving job at GM, the role 
at some neighboring auto companies 
in Detroit—notably Ford—has been 
gradually expanded to include some 
elements of collective bargaining 

Alexander, his associates believe, has 
found himself through the past few 
years more and more in sympathy with 
the Ford system. By last month he 
apparently fully converted He 
resigned 
¢ Mediator or Judge?—At 


Cases 


umpire’ 


Was 


there 


lord 


Ford’s umpire can mediate but 


are four umpires, head sShulma 
who handle a 
and act more as mediat 
tors than as judicial | 
some students of lab 
that because of Shulman 
suasive personality and 


great nu 


has developed, the comp 
are abdicating collecti 
sponsibilities in favor of 
That has never been t 
Motors, and spokesmen 
will be true. GM's phil 
an umpire is expressed 
company man: “If anyb 
give away any of GM 
be GM itself over the | 
and not a third persor 
GM is concerned, the 
mediator nor an arbitrat 
by the contract and by p 
For the past few year 
system has been so su 
umpire gets only a hai 
each vear. But it was not 


1. The Start 


The General Motor 
in suspicion and nurtur 
UAW and GM 
tract in 1937, and it wa 
vears later—when the 


signe d t 
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the exclusive bargaining agent for most 
of the company’s plants—that estab 
lishment of an impartial umpire was 
written into the contract. 

Meanwhile wildcat strikes, generally 

stemming from unsettled grievances, 
had made the need for an umpire obvi- 
ous to both company and union. But 
GM in particular was reluctant to turn 
over any decision-making powers to a 
third party. ‘The late Sidney Hillman 
and Philip Murray were both instru- 
mental in selling the idea of an umpire 
to GM on the basis of its success in 
the garment trades. 
¢ Disputes—After the umpireship was 
established, the union was always alert 
for signs of favoritism. On one occa 
sion, union people refused to meet with 
the umpire because he had accepted a 
ride in the company’s airplane to arrive 
at the meeting on time. One umpire 
was fired by the union (either side can 
dismiss him) because he ruled in favor 
of the company on a grievance involy 
ing holiday pay. 
* Foundations—The first three umpires 
-Harry A. Millis, George W. Taylor 
and G. Allan Dash—spent most of their 
efforts in educating both the corpora- 
tion and the union in the principles otf 
umpireship. Millis was appointed in 
June 1940 and left the following Janu- 
iry to assume the chairmanship of the 
National Labor Relations Board. He 
was followed by Taylor, who is called 
by GM the father of the umpireship. 
After a year, Taylor went to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and recom- 
mended Dash as his successor. 

During his nearly five years in the 
job, Dash developed a new theory of 
discipline based on a study made by 
Dr. George B. Heliker of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. This was a departure 
from the old idea that the purpose of 
discipline was to punish. Discipline, 
according to Dash, should be corrective, 
rather than punitive, and should be a 
force leading to the acceptance of rea 
sonable rules. 
¢ Formal Rules—When Dash quit the 
job, in December 1946, the indoctrina- 
tion period had just about ended. Until 
that time, the GM umpire had been 
pioneering every step of the way. The 
business of umpireship had been carried 
on in an informal manner. 

A new period began with Ralph T 
Seward, who succeeded Dash. He in 
augurated the formalism that was con 
tinued by Saul Wallin and by Alex 
ander, and dominates the umpireship 
to this day. It was Seward’s concept 
that “it is the limited function of the 
umpire to interpret and apply the rules 
which the parties have agreed shall 
govern their relationship.” In other 
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words, the umpire at GM became from 
that time on a judge, not a mediator 
or a counselor. 


The System 


When an employee at General Mo- 
tors has a grievance, he follows these 
strictly defined rules. First, he takes it 
up with his foreman and district com- 
mitteeman or steward. The grievance 
then is put into writing. Next, a mem- 
ber of the union shop committee meets 
with a representative of plant manage- 
ment and attempts to settle the issue. 
If they can’t, the grievance goes up to 
the “appeal level”—the UAW regional 
office and a field representative of the 
If not settled at this level, 


company : 
umpire after 


it is submitted to the 
screening by the union. 
¢ Final Union Step—This screening is 
done by the union’s board of review 
on umpire appeals, a four-man group 
established by the international execu- 
tive board but operating under the 
direction of John W., Livingstone, di- 
rector of the GM Dept. and UAW 
vice-president. 

Three members of this group travel 

about the country examining grievances; 
the fourth writes the decisions. The 
group has three choices: drop the griev- 
ance, send it back to the local for fur- 
ther clarification, or refer it to the 
union’s GM Dept. for filing with the 
umpire. 
* Last Chance to Agree—If the union’s 
GM Dept. gets the grievance, it talks 
the issue over with the corporation’s 
“umpire staff’—men working not for 
the umpire, but for the corporation. 
Here, both sides may attempt to com- 
promise, make concessions to keep the 
grievance from going to the umpire. 
[his is the last chance for either party 
to the contract to settle the grievance. 
When it gets to the umpire, there can 
be no concessions or offers to settle. 
¢ Court of Appeals--The umpire is not 
informed of any concessions that had 
been offered to reach a settlement. His 
job is judicial, and both sides respect 
that aspect. The presentations are ag- 
gressive and uncompromising. There 1s 
no aura of collective bargaining, instcad 
a courtroom atmosphere prevails. 

So, in effect, the umpire system as 
practiced by GM and UAW is really in 
two parts: (1) collective bargaining at 
all levels below the umpire; and (2) 
the cold, formal judicial hearing. 


The Results 


The worth of this system has been 
proved, at least to the satisfaction of 
GM _ officials, by this one statistic: 


NEW BOOK 
HELPS CONTRACTORS 
REDUCE COSTS 


Shows How Tractor Tools 
Get Jobs Done Faster 
With Less Equipment 


| PROFITAGLEs MINUTES 


CONTRACTORS bidding on 


road € pete. | 
railroads 


excavation fobs 
Pipe lines 


a power lines 
uM Oil fields 


bridges 
levees 
land clearing 


buildings 


longing 


tains eteaaaiail | 


reading time : 
9 minutes 7 
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16 PAGES of down-to-earth ideas 
showing how a new or used tractor can 
be quickly converted to a combination 
of machines with cost-reducing func- 
tions entirely different from those of 


the tractor alone. 


ON-THE-JOB EXAMPLES SHOW HOW 

TRACTOR TOOLS: 

® Cut costly downtime—keep equipment on- 
the-move regardless of weather. 

® Give you portable hoisting power where 
you need it—under all conditions 

® Convert your tractor to the most powerful 
Y/,-yard excavating machine available 

® Increase tractor pulling power up to 92% 
over regular drawbar pull. 

® Give you a triple-duty road building ma- 
chine that pulverizes black top, compacts 
fill material, crushes base materia! 

GET YOUR FREE COPY TODAY. For on-the-lob motion 

picture action see ‘Design For Excavating’ showing the 


Hystaway) Excavator Crane and rood maintenan« 
"The Grid Roller Method'’, 


See your Caterpillar-Hyster dealer, or mall 
the attached coupon to: 


@ film 
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HYSTER COMPANY | 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
2907 WN. E. CLACKAMAS 
PORTLAND 6, OREGON 
() Send me a free copy of 
For Contractors 
1 would like to see your new motion p 
() "Design For Excavating 
tractor mounted excovator-crane 
(J ‘The Grid Roller Method’ filmed 
maintenonce jobs, 
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“We've used FURNAS ELECTRIC 
REVERSING SWITCHES designed 


especially for our Budgit hoists... 8 
exclusively for more than 14 years.” 


Ganercl- 
3 purpose type J-5 
2942-8 hoist drum control 
reversing switch 
YOU GAIN these time and job proved 
benefits from Furnas Electric drum 


controls: 


® Adjustable for maintained or 
momentary action. 

@ Oil impregnated bushings. 

@ Easily renewable contacts. 

@ Thermal overload protection, 
silver-plated contacts available. 


These are reasons why Furnas Electric 
controls can save you money. For more 
facts on drum controls, switches and 
magnetic starters and contactors, write 
for Bulletin 48A. Furnas Electric Com- 

pany, 1121 McKee St., Batavia, Ill. 
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Only 1/10 of 1% of grievances filed 
now reach the umpire. In part, GM’s 
five-year union contract has he Iped sta- 
bilize relations and thus has reduced 
the umpire’s work load—but GM_ at- 
tributes the reduction primarily to col- 
lective bargaining below th umpire 
level, combined with the knowledge of 
how the umpire has disposed of pre- 
vious Cases 

During four years of the present 
GM-UAW contract, there have been 
22 supplemental agreements. Many of 
these were to cover disputed points that 
previously had gone to th« umpire for 
decision. Even in the days of the onc 
year contracts, the umpi decisions 
in one year were sure to be 
discussion in the following vear’s con 
tract. 

¢ Firm Support—GM is convinced its 
concept of the role of an umpire is 
satisfactory and has strengthened col 
lective bargaining. If the umpire had a 
broader function than he does, the 
company feels it would know 
where it stood. The union would then 
submit many grievances to the 
umpire in the hope of getting a fav 
orable settlement that might go beyond 
the contract. It would be a case of 
“nibble, nibble, little 
nibbling at my house?” 


a basis of 


neve! 


More 


who is 


mous 


, 


¢ Union Views—S: 
though, are not quit 
system is perfect as 
the umpire make: 
comes a precedent 
binding. Some issu 
way up to the um; 
striking over; neither 
enough to be brought 
reopening OF ont 

So the 
popular with the un 


umpir 


constant small irritati 
Still UAW interna 
and large like the GM 
pireship. This, in sf 
reason why the Ford 
One of Walter Reuth 
of Opposition 15 the | 
headed by Carl Stellat 
tomatic that anythi 
Stellato will oppose 
same picture that most 
in the ranks over th 
tem comes from th 
unfriendly to the top | 
© Which Way?—Hi 
true that the 
also a mediator is ga 
ance in industrial 
lieves its way is so 
that l’einsinger will 
pireship as it has be 


ConcecDt 
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No Raid Pact Signed—But Still Wobbly 


AFL and CIO hail pledge against jurisdictional forays, 
but nonsigning unions are still on the prowl. 


Che highly publicized, long-delayed 
no-raiding pact between the American 
lederation of Labor and Congress of 
industrial Organizations is now official. 
Officers of the two federations ex 
changed signed pledges of compliance 
from affiliated unions in Washington 
ceremonies this week. The atmosphere 
was cordial and optimistic, but nobody 
should be lulled into believing that 
jurisdictional feuding is ended 
¢ Limitations—Inter-union squabbling 
will be reduced among the unions that 
signed the pact, but the agreement 
has these limitations 

¢ The pledge appli only to 
unions that sign the Each 
binds itself not to raid other participat 
remains free to raid 


wrecment 


ing unions—but 
Honsigners 

¢ The agreement covers only situa- 
tions where workers are already unde: 
Jurisdictional feuding 
over whe should unorganized 
long a major inter 
strife—will probabh £0 on as 


union contracts 
recruit 
groups cause of 
union 
always 

e Many strong locals of inter- 
nationals that have signed the pact 
have indicated that they will continue 
their own past policies on organizing 


This almost certain 
violations that cou 
consequences 
eA number 

more interested in t 
than in the future 
tions—are holding out 
dictional peace plan. | 
ball to foresee mor 
part of th 

Ihese inherent 
effectiveness and th 
no-raiding plan—and 
that the 
serious trouble 
¢ No Panacea—Lead 
CIO are as aware of 
Albert |] Haves pre 
national Assn. of M 


voiced 1 Common vit 


less. on the 


igreement 


when he commented 
ing agreement “is not 
for all inter-union tr 
pect that problems 
we are confident” th 
solved 

The big and imme 
of course, the holdout 
1.3-million-member . B 
Teamsters and the Brot! 
penters & Joiners (750, 
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some 40 smaller unions; and in CIO, 
the United Steelworkers (1.2-million) 
and several smaller unions, including 
the Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 
and the Lithographers. 

The refusal of the Teamsters to sign 
the agreement appeared for a time to 
doom it, since CIO unions look on 
the Teamsters as AFL's biggest ma- 
rauder. A few weeks ago, CIO decided 
to accept a limited pact—leaving the 
Teamsters and other unions on the 
outside (BW—May29’54,p118). At 
signing ceremonies this week, officers 
of the two federations expressed a con- 
fidence that “those who do not now 
sign will soon see the advantages of 
accepting the pact.” 


UAW Gets Report 
On State of Its Union 


The CIO United Auto Workers’ 
annual report to members last week 
showed substantial growth in 1953 in 
membership and net worth. However, 
while the figures were interesting to 
employers in the auto industry, some 
of the explanatory comments by 
UAW’'s secretary-treasurer Emil Mazey 
seemed more significant. 

The auto union’s audit report, re- 
quired under the ‘Taft-Hartley act, 
aout a membership that averaged 
1,418,117 during 1953, and a_ net 
worth of $20-million—an increase of 
almost 48% in little more than a year. 

In December 1953, UAW reported 
; membership of 1,327,953—including 
dues-payers and members on strike. To 
get membership up to the new high 
figure, UAW signed up 427,787 new 
people in 1953, more than five times 
the net gain for the year—indicating 
considerable turnover. 

UAW income during 1953 was 
$22.4-million—including substantial col- 
lections for the union’s strike fund, 
which rose during the year to $8.6- 
million. Expenditures included $1.2- 
million for what UAW calls “competi 
tive shop activity,” meaning the or 
ganization of nonunion shops. 
¢ Inadequate—Despite the “highest 
net worth in history,” according to 
Mazey, UAW considers the $20-mil 
lion total ($16-million of it in liquid 
assets) to be “inadequate . . . to main- 
tain our services to members and to 
give [them] necessary assistance if man 
agement should force us into a pro- 
lenged struggle [for] a guaranteed an- 
nual wage in 1955.” 

Indicating the seriousness with 
which UAW regards 1955 negotiations, 
Mazey called for continuing efforts to 
“build adequate reserves that will assist 
us in achieving our 1955 collective bar 
gaining program with the least amount 
of sacrifice |[by} our members.” 
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Grantlano Rices Au Tite 


IGHLIGHTS 


HOOPERS 
CATCH 


One of the most spectacular catches ever made in baseball was made 
by Harry Hooper of the Red Sox. It was one of the most decisive 
ones, too. The Red Sox and the Giants were in the eighth game of 
the 1912 World Series. Each had won three games. One game had 
been a 6-6 tie. 

In the fifth inning, with two men on, a Giant batter laced one high and far for the 
deep right field fence. Harry took off at the crack of the bat, running with his back to 
the ball. 

He saw the fence, but he didn’t stop. With a desperate lunge, he hit it at top speed and 
partly broke it down. But he caught the ball. 

The great Christy Mathewson was pitching against the Red Sox. But Hooper's catch 
saved the series for them. And they finally won, 3 to 2, in the tenth inning. 

Another great showing, in a different field, is the one being made by Aflantic Bond: 
10 of America’s largest insurance companies, 8 of the 10 largest tobacco companies and 
15 of the largest banks in Eastern United States use Atlantic Bond because it always looks 
well, prints well, reflects well on those who use it. Join the leaders of American indus- 
try .. . specify Eastern’s Atlantic Bond. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE «- MAKERS OF 


<> BTLANTICBOND 
SY PAPERS Zin 


oe 
For an uttractively illustrated sheet describing this and other “Highlights of Baseball”, 
ask your printer or write on your letterhead to Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine. 





Fantus Factory Locating Service 


Oldest and largest plant location consultants 
The nation’s recognized authority 


34 years experience serving 1500 top companies, in- 
cluding American Brass, General Time, Owens-Illinois, 
Westinghouse, 18.M., Packard, Admiral, Merck. 


Leber Sarveys + Traffic Analyses + Economic Stedies 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


t pe ANNA 5, Fi A a 
4,000,000 per DAY 
MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete alr conditioning and digh speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any fal 
paper label. Send your specifications for our proposal, 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO. 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





expérienced NITLS suppliers 


All-Service leasing 


TRUCK 


LEASING SYSTEM 


gives yu @ 
% tained ft 
use — every™ 
driver — 
of NTLS leosing © 
brochure 
jackson 





You have spectatized serviess to offer to the Busi. 
ness Exeoutives of America such as: 
Market Pesearch 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
Industrial Research 
Industrial Designing 
Business Counsetling 
Tax Consulting 
Patenting 
or similar services you will be interested in the new 
Business Services Section of ‘cues’. For informa. 
tion write the 
Classiged Advertiaing Division 
BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St. Nw. Y. 36,N. Y 
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Mounting 


The employer's actual payroll equals. 


Legally required payments for old-age 
and jobless-pay benefits, etc... .. 
Agreed-on payments for pensions, in- 
surance, severance pay, free food, 
product discounts, stock-purchase 
Paid rest and lunch periods, travel, 
get-ready, and wash-up time..... 
Pay for vacations, holidays, sick leave, 
and other time not worked. ..... 
And profit-sharing, bonus, and other 
miscellaneous payments, including 
awards ...... 

Bringing the employer's total 
wage costfo.........666.5 


in terms of the average wage 
dollor, a per-hour fringe cost 


eeeeer eee eereerereneeneneaene 


_ Date: Caleviation of the Economic Research Dept., U. S. Chomber of Commerce. 
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ON THE 1954 BARGAINING FRONT: 


Employers Eye Extra Cost 


Unions’ guaranteed wage demands 
management atten 
that make 
ibove)—the 


have focused new 
tion on the fringe benefit 
labor mount (table, 
contract extras that were 
the wage stabilization days of 
War II and have continued 
¢ Varying Standards—Estimates 
much annual-wage plans will cost em 
ployers vary according to industr 
5% of payroll in electrical manufactur 
ing to 7¢ to 10¢ or 12¢ per hour in 
steel and automotive industries 

But whatever the 
circles see no question that such extras 
ilready 


costs 
idded during 

W orld 
growing 
of how 


from 


cost, management 
are adding a new load to the 
heavy costs of payroll 

The Economic Research Dept. of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce sur 
veved some 900 companies on the non 
wage costs of using labor, and issued 
a preliminary report on its fiindings—in 
time for midyear bargaining sessions 
Fringe payments of surveyed companies 
averaged 19.7% of payroll in 1953, o1 
35.6¢ per payroll hour, according to 
Chamber statisticians 


7¢ 


The Chamber made 
on nonwage costs of 
Chen, fringes added | 
roll as compared with 19 
Ihe greatest isc Wa in 
similar benefits 
union contracts. Pay f 
actually worked (holiday 
sick leaves) also jumped 
¢ Jumping Costs—! ring: 
ufacturing firms averaged 
in nonmanutfacturing 
facturing employers had 
required costs (due main 
workmen’s compensation 
costs for rest lunch 
for travel, get-ready and « 
Costs of nonmanufacturers 
up by larger payments for 
other time not worked, an 
sharing payments and bon 


... in Textiles 
In Passaic, N. ] 


trator’s binding award cut 


gencrall' 


and 


last we 
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1,500 employees of Botany Mills, Inc., 
94¢ an hour—and is likely to sect a 
pattern for pay reductions throughout 
the woolen-worsted industry. 

The award, effective this week, can- 
cels a 94¢ raise won in 1951 by the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO). Since then, the textile workers 
have had no negotiated pay changes, 
although a cost-of-living clause has 
added 5¢ an hour to their paychecks. 
¢ Industry Changes—Earlier this year, 
TWUA negotiated contract renewals, 
at existing wage rates, with operators 
of about 100 woolen-worsted mills, 
representing 90% of the mills under 
TWUA contract. In the renewals, all 
cperators except Botany agreed not to 
reopen wage talks unless there should 
be “some significant change” in indus- 
try conditions, even though the pacts 
specify that “either party may on short 
notice once a year reopen on wages 
alone and if no agreement is reached 
[may] proceed into arbitration.” 

Botany made clear at the bargaining 

table that it would sign the contract 
but would later seek a pay cut by taking 
advantage of this clause. 
« Pay Fight—Botany wanted a 164¢-an- 
hour pay cut; TWUA said it would 
fight any reduction at all. The case 
went to arbitration, and Thomas A. 
Knowlton of the American Arbitration 
Assn. decided that pay should be cut 
94¢ because of the industry’s poor 
cconomic conditions. 

While condemning the pay cut, 
TWUA wasn't entirely displeased with 
it. A couple of weeks ago, ‘TWUA pres- 
ident Emil Rieve urged the union’s 
woolen-worsted conference to approve 
cuts of 114¢ as the basis for settling 
mill strikes. The conference turned 
down the proposal. 

Shortly after the Botany award was 
announced, American Woolen Co. and 
TWUA used it as the basis for set 
tling a strike in eight New England 
mills. American Woolen had “‘e 
manded a 214¢ cut. In addition to a 
cepting the 94¢ cut, TWUA agreed, in 
what it described as “substantial con 
cessions,” to cost-reducing changes in 
the American Woolen contract. 

* Double Edge—Union spokesmen now 
say that “the 94¢ pay cut award un 
doubtedly will upset deals with mills 
that have agreed to continue eontracts 
in effect without wage cuts—but it may 
also help clear up some sticky contract 
disputes that have been worrying us.” 

What about worker reaction? ““W<« 
took the applause,” says Rieve, “when 
we got the raises. Well, we just have 
to take the abuses now that we’re get- 
ting a cut.” 


o 
... in Paper 


The International Paper Co. of New 
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More People Own a 
PHILCO 


than Any Other Room 
Air Conditioner 


HE facts speak for themselves ! For 17 years, Philco 

has led in Room Air Conditioner sales because of 
unmatched value, exclusive features and proven de- 
pendability. Now for 1954 Philco leads again with 
sweeping advances in design plus new low prices. 
Compare—get the full story of Philco leadership. 


Dont Settle for Less 


NEW FOR 
1954 WITH 


























Takes up No Space It's completely flexible! In most 


cases it will be mounted flush with 


id “1 
Inside Your Room the sill as shown above, yet it's 
also designed for flush mounting 
with the outside building line 


HEATS as well as =_— Nor with electric coils, bur with a 


Reverse Cycle System that heats 


COOLS the same size room it cools and 
heats as fase as it cools. It’s 
unmatched for year ‘round comfort. 


TRUE Automatic Not just a thermostat, but a complete aur 


system for constant comfort. Unit never « 


Temperature Control cools; never stops dehumidifying. Adjusta 
grilles provide draft-free air circulation 


MODEL 86KL, above, is just one of a complete line designed fo fit 
every purse and room. More people own a Philco than any offer 
Room Air Conditioner. Get the full story. See your Philco Dealer. 





MOVE PALLETS 


MORE EFFICIENTLY WITH 


ALVEY-FERGUSON 


ENGINEERED 


CONVEYORS 


HERE'S the efficient way to move loaded 
pallets from floor to floor. The photo above 
shows an A-F Loading Conveyor on which 
loaded pallets are placed by lift trucks 
When operator switches on the current 














is 


pallet is moved by A-F Loading Con- 
veyor to conveying carrier at rear (see 
lower photo) then carried to floor above, 
where pallet is conveyed to lift truck 
The operation, automatically controlled 
by limit switches, may be reversed and 
pallets returned to lower floor—thence out 
to lift truck, 


Since 1901, A-F Engineers have helped 
all types of industry move all types of ma- 
terials and products—more efficiently, more 
economically, May we help you? Write 
today. 


ALVEY-FERGUSON 


8 Disney <> Street 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


WEST COAST—P.O. Box 244, AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 
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York signed new wage agreements last 
week, giving 4,500 workers a straight 
5¢-an-hour pay boost. Workers, in six 
International mills in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maine, are repre- 
sented by three AFL unions. 


o 
... in Construction 


The Chicago Boiler Manufacturers’ 
Assn., representing 53 construction 
contractors who employ 1,000 AFL 
boilermakers, last week negotiated a 
one-year contract to give workers a 10¢- 
an-hour pay hike starting July 1. The 
contract also provided for an empioyer- 
paid health and welfare program cost- 
ing 74¢ per employee hour 


oo 
_.. in Retail Trade 


A new three-year, no-strike contract, 
calling for a 5¢ wage boost for lower- 
bracket employees and 84¢ for others, 
has been signed by five major Pittsburgh 
furniture stores with Warchouse Local 
636 of AFL’s Teamsters. The settle- 
ment, affecting 400 workers, is similar 
to one that recently ended a 114-day 
strike of another Teamsters local 
against the same stores. The new con- 
tracts expire Mar. 15, 1957, and can 
be reopened twice on wages—with arbi- 
tration if settlements can’t be reached 
in bargaining. 

Meanwhile, a strike by a third Team 
sters local and 10 other AFL unions 
(BW—Dec.12'53,p50) against five Pitts 
burgh department stores has entered its 
seventh month. For the ‘Tcamsters 
local, the big issue is the stores’ effort 
to tighten delivery policies and to re- 
duce costs. The union complains this 
would result in fewer jobs. 

Other unions are seeking higher pay 
and additional fringe benefits. Stores 
remain open since CIO unions refuse 
to honor AFL picket lines and many 
strikers have returned to work. But 
sales are down an estimated 25%. 
Observers credit the drop not only to 
the store strike but also to bad weather 
and a transit walkout (BW—Mar.13 
"54,p168). 


aa 
in Oil 
A 5% increase in pay (slightly over 
11¢ an hour) will be sought by the Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO) in 


contract negotiations with oil refiner 
ies this year. 


* 
... in Aircraft 


Beech Aircraft Corp. and Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists (AFL) have 
agreed on a 5¢ wage boost and about 


a aoe bie, 
s¢ an hour m acditiona l 

contract reopening. ‘Ih: Ise GOK 
to 4,000 workers in plant ) Kansas 


... in Communications 


Western Electric Co Com 
munications Workers of A i (CIO 
negotiated a new one-ye ntract giv 
ing 0,600 equipment dist: tion work 
ers in 29 cities pay boosts of 5¢ to 7¢ 
an hour. CWA representat of an 
other group of WE emp! 7,600 
installation men nationa!! 
“unsatisfactory” a compan 
to 6¢ raises; contract tall 
as CWA threatened a strih 


... in Shipyards 


CI1O’s Industrial Union of M 
Shipbuilding Workers has opened nego 
tiations with Bethlehem St Co. in 
New York, demanding +-an-hour 
pay hike, a guaranteed wag 
increases similar to those 
United Steelworkers (CIO 

The Bethlehem _bargair 
eight East Coast shipyard 
about 12,000. Bethlehem 
usually sets the pattern for 
with about 30 compani ng the 
seaboard. 


ntinued 


rine & 


| fringe 


t by the 


overs 

ploving 

gaining 
ttlement 





LABOR BRIEFS 





“A continuing fight’ to tak Nevw 
York docks is planned by AFL, even 
if it loses the second NLR! 
held recently on the waterfront (BW 
Jun.5°54,p1 36). The old redited 
Internationa! Longshorem 
ousted by AFL, led in tl 
1,700 challenged ballots 
acted on. AFL has cut it 
staff, but is keeping its off 

. 
The Supreme Court (pag 
this week that a union « | with 
acts or threats of violenc« 1ed 
in a state court rather than uted 
under the Taft-Hartley act. The de 
cision, involving a suit by | imum 
Construction Corp. of Rich Va 
against the construction w inch 
of the United Mine Work pholds 
current NLRB policy—that thing in 
T-H_ takes awav the “inh ( 
power” of states, 


ection 


s 
Pensions are now being pai 
ler Corp. to nearly 2,000 
have retired under United A 
ers (CIO) contracts. UAW 
last week that 2,184 persor 
tired at Chrysler in the 4] m 
pension plan has been in eff 
ments last year totaled $857,54 
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You need more than a “green thumb” to make profits blossom . . . especially in a wild 
scramble like today’s $500,000,000 agricultural chemical market. For no matter what 
chemicals you sell—to industry or the consumer—price, quality and performance are vital 
to your competitive position. 





Take your own processing equipment as an example. A big factor in your ability to meet 
competition’s challenge is the job tanks and pressure vessels do. Examine yours. Can you 
count on them for production that meets the exacting demands of today’s markets? 


If not, it’s time to invest in new equipment. You must have tanks and pressure vessels that 
withstand the effects of corrosion, assure uninterrupted production . . . that meet your 
needs for high or low temperature service, or pressure, or cyclical operation . . . that give 
you fast heat-up and uniform heat transfer . . . modify quickly and easily to take 
advantage of new techniques. But only the bes equipment fabrication can assure these 
advantages. That’s why it pays to make use of a qualified fabricator’s knowledge and 
resources. Working with your own engineers and consultants from the start, he brings the 
practical experience that means cost-saving suggestions and equipment tailored to your exact 
processing needs. Why not ask your fabricator’s help in sharpening your competitive edge? 





Or, for the names of equipment builders with experience in 
your field, contact us. Lukens knows fabricators from serving 
as a supplier of quality materials for 144 years. Contact 
Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, 

669 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


Lukens Steel Company, World’s Leading Producer of 


SPEGIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - CLAD STEELS 























APPLY BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING HERE 


Sound and consistent Product Advertising is the best, quickest and cheap- 


est way to accomplish the preliminary steps in building an order 
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ct {litt . ... apply advertising to help the 
rTtT TI salesman hold the line against © 


weeeene. competition—lay the foundation — 


CLOSE THE ORDER 


... the pay-off step. 
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SPECIFIC PROPOSAL 


-+. applying your product to the 
prospect's problem. 













FOR GREATER SALES 7 V7 
PRODUCTION... HERE 


With ADVERTISING (Mechanized Selling) 
functioning properly on Steps 1-2-3 the sales- 
man can concentrate more of his valuable 
selling time on the important job of produc- 
ing finished orders. 
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Ol Shale Demonstration Plant, Rife, Colorado 


BULLARD The Invisible Background 


. . » Of Industrial Progress .. . 
In 1850 the bulk of work was done by men and draft 
Only a little more than six per cent of all the energy used 


United States was used by machines. Lacking good lubrica 
machines available were subject to frequent breakdow 

discovery of oil in 1859 made possible the development o 
speed steam-driven engines and internal combustion engin 
result, our use of mechanical energy has multiplied 250 

nine and a half decades, and now does 90 per cent of th 
in this country. 


Modern plants, which produce this vital oil, require equ 
which is manufactured with Modern Machine Tools 


Bullard Spacer illustration of “The Invisible Background of Industrial Progr: 
for precise drilling, reaming 
or tapping 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Chances are that you’re not taking full advantage of your safe-deposit 
JUNE 12, 1954 box. It’s important to give enough thought to things like who should have 
access to the box and what should be kept in it. Failure to do so can make it 
almost valueless. 
Be sure not to overlook laws governing access to your box by someone 
else in the event of your death. Such laws can sometimes cause delay for 
heirs just at a time when speed is necessary. 





For example: Often a husband and wife rent a safe-deposit box in their 
joint names. In some states, when a joint owner dies, the survivor can’t 
open the box without at least a court order. (Sometimes he must have a 
court-appointed representative of the estate and a representative of the 
state taxing authorities present.) 

This applies even though the box contains only the property of the 
survivor, and nothing belonging to the decedent. 


You can avoid a situation like this in one of two ways: 


* Put the box in the name of the person whose property is to be placed 
in it. Then (if there are two people with interests in it) give the other 
person a power of attorney, or authority as a deputy, to have access to the 
box. 

* Get two separate smaller boxes—one in the name of each individual 
In each case, give the other power of attorney with access. Thus each person 
can easily get into his own box in the event of the death of the other. 


Watch out for misuse of your safe-deposit box; people often deposit 
property that has neither intrinsic nor sentimental value. This, too, can 
cause your heirs trouble. 

One example is certificates of stock in a corporation that has been 
dissolved. If the owner of the box dies, such stocks would show up in the 
inventory of contents that must always be made and furnished to taxing 
authorities. The estate’s representative must then prove that such stocks 
have no value, so they won’t be taxed. 

Sometimes that can be tough. The minimum requirement is generally 
a letter from the secretary of the state of incorporation, stating that the 
company has been dissolved. Often such information isn’t available. Thus 
proving that an item has no value becomes expensive and time-consuming. 


Note, too, that ordinarily you should not keep your will in a safe-deposit 
box—especially in states requiring a court order to open boxes of deceased 
persons. It’s even more important if the will contains burial instructions. 


Best method: Let your lawyer hold the will and other instructions to 
be carried out in the event of your death. Most will do this without charge. 


For the right things, a safe-deposit box can be invaluable. It’s wise to 
keep certain basic papers there—-family records (birth, marriage, and 
death certificates), citizenship papers, passports, Social Security records. 

These are helpful to dependents. In case of the deposit-box owner’s 
death, they are valuable in establishing rights to collect life-insurance pro- 
ceeds, Social Security and pension benefits, and the like. 


PAGE 175 In addition, keep in the box evidences of your right to receive income. 
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That would include life-insurance policies, and compensation agreements— 
especially deferred compensation agreements. 

The same thing is true of evidence of ownership of property. It’s a good 
idea to keep an inventory of your property in the box, along with stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, notes, leases, and deeds. 


In this connection, remember that federal income tax laws as well as 
some state laws permit you to deduct the rental cost of a safe-deposit box— 
in which you keep income-producing securities. By the same token, you 
cannot deduct that cost if the box is used for storing jewelry and other 
persona! effects. 

anda 

If you’re going to Europe, consider signing up with a charge-accoun! 
plan. It has two big advantages for the foreign traveler: (1) You don’t 
have to carry and exchange large amounts of money; and (2) it’s a con- 
venience if you suddenly should be called upon to entertain friends or clients. 

Latest such plan is Travelers Credit Service, Inc., which provides a 
personal charge arrangement at 250 clubs, restaurants, shops, and car-hire 
companies in 14 European countries. It claims that its list includes only the 
best shops and restaurants. 

For a membership fee of $15, you get a credit card in a leather case 
with room for your Travelers Service directory and passport. In Europe, 
your bills are stamped (to avoid additions) and presented for your signature 


The service audits all bills to safeguard against overcharging, sends 
you an itemized account when you get home. 

Note that this automatically gives you income-tax and expense-accoun! 
records. (If you want full details, the service will forward photostats of indi- 
vidual bills you have run up.) 

Travelers Credit Service has U.S. offices at 11 East 44th St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


RCA-Victor is issuing a series of a new type of operatic record. Called 
Arias Sung and Acted, it consists of several arias first spoken by a famous 
actor, then sung by a famous opera star. 


= 

Before your kids leave for camp, make sure you have bought th: 
amount and quality of equipment recommended by the camp. It won't do 
any harm to buy a little more—usually the camp gives you a minimun 
figure. 

The outfitting bill is expensive—average price is $150, sometimes goes 
as high as $250. That’s because camp clothes and equipment have to be 
extra sturdy and durable. 

— 

As an executive, you spend more money keeping your hat than you did 
buying it. 

That’s the estimate of James M. Vicary, market research company. In 
one year, says the company, the average businessman pays about five times 
the original price of his hat in tips to hatcheck girls. 


Contents copyrighted under the genera! copyright on the June 12, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, &. Y 
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“That’s a load off our shoulders!”’ 
say dockmen about U. S. Rubber Hi=-9£518 hose 


Handling conventional oil-dock hose is not a job 
for weaklings. The hose is bulky, heavy, stiff— 
difficult to handle and hoist. United States Rubber 
Company engineers thought this was doing it the 
hard way. They came up with U.S. Amazon® 
Hose H-1515—2/3 lighter in weight, highly 
flexible. That’s why dock workers are cheering. 


Executives of oil companies, barge and towing 
lines are cheering, too, but for additional reasons. 
U.S. Amazon H-1515 is so easy to handle that it 
sharply reduces make-up time to the header. Its 
light weight and ease of handling have sharply 


reduced accidents. As for durability, U. S. 
Amazon, despite its light weight, can take rough 
treatment without damage. 


This hose makes all other oil-dock hose ob- 
solete. It has been thoroughly proven by four 
years of Navy service, and three years of oil com- 
pany service. It is now used by every major oi! 
company in America and most foreign countries. 
H-1515 Dock Hose is made only by United States 
Rubber Company and sold through any of the 27 
“U.S.” District Sales Offices. Further informa- 
tion is obtainable by writing to address below. 
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“U.S.” Research perfects it...“ U.S.” Production builds it...U.S. Industry depends on it 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hese + Beliing + Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products + Oil Field Specialties « Piastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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IARD-HEADED businessman. Above, Kaiser (right, in front of window) discusses 
ermination of a distributor-dealer agreement with Laurel C. Worman (directly opposite). 


ted for the Kaiser Ermine 


lawaii, and a score of places in be- 
ween. He simply takes the family with 
im. 

“I took all six kids into a meeting of 
he First Boston Corp. in New York 
me day,” he recalls. ““Vhe men didn’t 
tnow what to make of it, but the kids 
pot a big kick out of it.” 
¢ The Field—The Henry J. Kaiser Co 
ontrols companies producing alumi 
jum, steel, cement, sand and gravel 

psum, chemicals, metal products, 
rcraft subassemblies, and automobiles 
And holding the controlling stock in 
ic Henry J. Kaiser Co. are an aging 
it still energetic father and his two 

ns. (There are five nonfamily stock 


Iders 

On ‘vis 72nd birthday last mont! 

lent Kaiser was m Hawaii, mulling 
i plan to build a hotel, and phor 


his heutenants im Oakland, Calif 


(leas to imerea th il f 
vom fol m= th lands But 
rc thun anv of his numerou th 

t ti. his medical f idation he 
nd he lth rh rents | 
lite today 

i! mec if 


Sr., Edgar, and his boyhood friend and 
college classmate, E. F. Trefethen, Jr 
Edgar Kaiser is a “team” man who has 
surrounded himself with a crack crew 
of production, legal, financial, and 
merchandise _ experts Nevertheless, 
even in an organization as loosely knit 
is the Kaisers’, there comes a_ time 
vhen one man takes the final responsi- 
bility 

As Henry, Sr., 


grows older, it be 


omes plainer that in the future that 
man will be Edgar Fosburgh Kaiser, 
#6 years old next month 
lhe responsibility — includ 116 
tablishments in 15 states and 14 
nuntrie the nation’s third largest 
minum company the twelfth larg 
t st mpany, a cement plant with 
nd lar t capacity in the world 
meer ervice that has master 
' truction§ worth . by! 
| ite) §6eompan vhich 
' ! ticute pretend nt 
: hon third la f 
if 
* Captain | yan headim h a 
viustrml are ute 
: } runt % ‘iin f 











new capital without 
new stockholders!! 


IT CAN BE a heartbreaking situation 
when, after years of work and loyal sup 
port by original stockholders, a company 
must find working capital by taking in 
new stockholders. Family or individual! 
holdings are diluted, control can be 
shifted and even the company’s ability 
to obtain necessary credit reduced. 


HELLER COMMERCIAL FINANCING pro- 
grams have been the answer for many 
businesses faced with the problem of 
inadequate operating funds. You us 
our funds to meet your requirements 
without having to meet maturities—in 
effect, as capital. Heller commercial 
financing fills the void without exercis 
ing control over management or par 
sicipation in profits. 


THE CONVENIENCE and adaptability of 
our services is recognized nationally as 
we supply in excess of $500,000,000 
annually to industry. 


TO LEARN THE FACTS about this 
usual service, write for a free copy 
our brochure Operating Dolla 
Every Business. You are also invited 
consult us, by letter or in person, a! 
specific financial problems. There 
obligation 
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A PUSHOVER 
edgar Kaiser i 


He's Being! 


I xecutiy 


EDGAR F. KAISER, the man who will one day don the mantle of his aging father, Henry 
] Kaiser, started to prepare for the job at the age of 12 
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| It CAN BE 


| when, after years of work and loyal sup 
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must find working capital by taking 
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holdings are diluted, control can 
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grams have been the answer for 

businesses faced with the problen 
inadequate operating funds 
funds to meet 
without having to meet maturiti 
capital 
financing fills the void without exer: 
ing control over management or 
ticipation in profits 
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47 DIFFERENT DESKS IN ONE—engineerc: 
custom-fitted service to every kind of executive 
or staff office function 


to give 


VARYING requirements of administrative, finan 
cial, sales, personnel, or production executives 
we as readily accommodated 


range of specialized staff operations, from secre 


STREAMLINER 
DESK 


as the omplete 


tarial to clerical duties 


1. Pedestals the facilities 7. Choice of standard colors and new 


needed by the individual worker. 


provide 
decorative tones; two-tone effects if 
desired. 
2. Pedestals are interchangeable. 

8. Legs or island bases; height adjust- 
3. Drawers may be fitted with a wide able. 
range of functional aids—letter or 


legal files, card files, document cases. 9. Sound-insulated. 


10. Typewriter models have new 


G/W Arc-Swing mechanism—for ease, 
speed, efficiency. 


4. Convenience tray, center drawer, 
preserves order among small supplies 
and accessories 


DEMONSTRATE these features to your- 
self; find your dependable G,/W dealer 


listed 


5. Automatic positive locking mech- 


enism. 
in your classified ‘phone book 


under “Office Equipment.” Business 
request brings prompt information— 


Dept. 7-B. 


6. Drawers ride smoothly, quietly, 
on Nylon glides; deep file drawer has 


progressive roller suspension. 
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Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 
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W. A. Reynolds, Jr. 
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44> TREMCO MAN* Experience 


TURE OUT... 


he 


> T. K. Schuyler 
, Green Bay, Wis 


*TREMCO MAN EXPERIENCE 


This story is typical of every Tremco Ma 
ability to keep building maintenance 
low. Backed by a quarter century's experien 
the Tremco Man 


1. Inspects a// building areas to lo 
danger points 





Recommends methods and products | 
“ solving maintenance problems — and 


¢ ( | ont Sr sr eg ai ant A 
Low Cost Flastic Coating Preserves Masonry , 


building deterioration 
101 Mastue ’ 


tis ad 4. Instructs your maintenance crew 
ive <iog Di nicnes — paint, ees mechanized equipment, or recommend 
mmc c pe 1B tO rd da = the famous a reliable contractor 
: { damage within at 
< ale ‘ 


> atit 
otective COs y ; 
an elastic PF out... stopPp* Man Ww. A The Tremco Man's services are availabl 


» isture Md Tremco 
tively ke pt mo ent Middle River, instructed local out obligation 
¢ lenn I Martin . I F | I tre arment ane " is Every 
, ve ; , the : -thoas. ) 
rescribes auon mec 
Reynolds, jr. Pp | cost. TreMmco appl i eructures where THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
contractors 19 low to outstanding masonry Cleveland 4, Ohio 


{ 
u rh ob 0 
co Man can pointe basis for a thoroug? ) 


[rem pe how’ provided the walls. Many of these ncijiuhiniiiaaia ih cilia: oom 
similar know- y and beautifying exterto" re now many years ana aan. 6. cca 
sealing, preservi"s . asonry pres rvation 4 Fae ahve | 
—., reed “ pe ritive mainte nance cat 

tly repett 
old —proot that cost) 





TREINCO 





PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR BUILDING 


——————————————————— 





* The TREMCO MAN can help you 
solve problems involving 


MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 


; 


Roors cece paIntING "©! sasH tsi a WATER REPELLENCE © « 











Harrison & Abramowitz, Architects 


not 10%, Mr. Zeckendorf! 2% is plenty! 


We agree with Mr. Zeckendorf that it’s worth 
10% of a job to achieve the distinction that 
enables the initial 90% to sell itself.* But if 
you can get the effect with less than 2% why 
spend more? The thousands.of feet of beau- 
tiful marble used in the Alcoa Building in 
Pittsburgh actually cost only 1.7% of the total 
construction cost. 


And that is the story of marble. It does two 
big things for every construction job, whether 
it’s new building or remodeling. First, it sells 
the job, as no other material can: sells it to the 
owner, to the tenants, to the public. Second, it 
completes the job, in beauty, with economy, 
and for long years of low-cost service. 


Literature Available FREE 

“Proof that Marble Costs less . . . 
“Marble Forecast, 1953-1954” 
“Marble in the Bank” 


”“” 





NSTITUTE OF America INC. 


106 FORSTER AVENUE MOUNT VERNON NEW YORK 


Mee BLE 


*As discussed in Architectural Forum, June, 1953, pg 151 
by William Zeckendorf, Pres., Webb & Knapp, Realtors. 
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KAISER'S DOOR is alwa open. His staf 


drifts in and out all day long 


hy prosak | ptan r f I DO! 
bilities of family lif the imp 
ion he would man ithout tl 
resources his busin t t his d 
posal The Kai cI ire ire bei 
raised without the ¢ gs of wealt 
or position Unostentatioush | 
pointedly. Edgar ment that his bo 
ittend publi che Lhe oung 
girls, Becky Ann d Gretch 
15, have been in p hools: b 
this fall Becky will to Stanfo 
University, while Gret ill ent 
public school when t family retur 
to Oakland. One ot! iwhter, ¢ 
lyn, 20, was marrice April to R 
mond D. Wehk 
¢ Fire and Slippers—K ippreciat 
but cannot underst I n who pre 
fer night clubs, golf ind oth 
recreational spots t ff r hon 
The family takes litth t in the 
activitic of the ! iti whe 
they live—which has di mild chars 
of snobbery from t ident 
Edgar is aware of ¢ fecling, b 
has no intention of t to overcom 
it. When he wants t he goes t 
1 summer home on Orcas Island 
Puget Sound—with | famils HH 


fish i little, navig 
cruiser around the sou nd is ne 


realh happ unl | to work « 


twin-engine 


the engin 


The Executive 


Kidgar Kaiser wa ed bv h 
father to inherit w t He was al 
trained to inherit tl ompanvil 
responsibilitic Bot! re of hi 
education wer to t clanking 
pufhng, whirling n h ' 
raiscd im the envin t I big m 
md big machine hy that bach 
ground came Edgar K inform 
questioning type of tive philo 
phi 
e Early Start—Kaiser born in Spe 


kane, Wash. When he was 12 vear 
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old, he carried water on one of h 
father’s construction jobs during th 
summer vacation. The following 

he was a messenger boy handing 1 
terial slips up to truck driver I 
slipped under a wheel, and his left an 
was so badly crushed he had five ope: 


1 


tions and used crutches for more tl 
three vears 

At the University of California, ma 
joring in economics and busin 


ministration, he was within f 

months of graduation when he had an 
opportunity to be a uperintendent on 
« pipeline job his father had in Kan 
sas My father and I talked it « 

ind we agreed | had learned as much 
as I could in school—missing the last 
two months wouldn't hurt. I intended 


to go back the following year for 


gree.” The following year he wa 
ct manager on a Sl-million pipcel 
ob in Montana. He never went | 
to school 

He worked im the sand and 
its and at Boulder Dam. A concret 


bucket fell on the same foot previ 
mjured and he went back to the h 


pital and to crutch He couldn't 
work on construction o he went te 
Washington as the West Coast con 
truction industry's representati 


the NRA code 

At 27, Kaiser was boss of the SEN 
Companies” work on the Bonneville 
Dam. He moved on to Grand Coul 
then into the cement plant, ran the 
shipyards during World War II, neg 
tiated the governinent agreement that 
put the Kaisers in the steel busine 
\t this point, Edgar Kaiser was a fa 
miliar figure around Washington and 
it once was reported that a government 


official told Henry to stay away; he pre 
ferred to deal with his son 

¢ Into Autos—When the war ended 
the Kaiser peopl tudicd several in 
dustries to replace hipbuilding \t 
first, Edgar decided on air carge 


“Then I realized it would not be big 
enough to take care of my shipbuilding 
people ” About that time. Joseph \\ 
l'razer sold Henry Kaiser the idea of 
joint automobile venture 

Kaiser-F'razer ran into troubl lit 
it the start looling wa low na 
terials were scarce. Henry sent Edg 
to the East to straighten things out 
and in December 1945, joined him 
Riding from the irport braze ked 
Idgar to stay and be his general m 
ger. “IT didn’t want to,” Edgar 
, Ni family Va on the oast But 
asked my father ‘Do you want me to ¢ 
it?’ He said, ‘I really do.” 

Kaiser savs that the greath 


] 


estimated the difficulties in the aute 
mobile business. He doesn’t kne 

the light of what he learned hetl 
the Kaisers would make the same d 
sion today they made in 1945 \l 
father’s timing was excellent 
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Here is an interesting comparison be- 
New Method and tween a Sundstrand Lathe built 22 years 

; ago and a modern Sundstrand Auto 
Design Features... matic Lathe of approximately the same 
Increase Produc: size. The old machine represented the 
: latest in design and production capacity 
tion From 4 8 to of lathes built around 1929. Operation 
; is practically the same and yet production 
200 Pieces Per Hour has been increased from 48 to 200 


pieces per hour. 


Todays profit protectors are machines 
_ Look at Your embodying modern methods of process 
: ing. In milling and turning operations 
Machine Tools Sundstrand engineers will be glad to 

help you determine the most profitable 
When Profits be 


method and machine for your plant 
There is no obligation for this “Engin- 
are Threatened eered Production” Service, 


“.° This new folder explains Sundstrand 
Additional Data “Engineered Widdection” and what you 
can expect from its application to your 


oe metal working problem. Write today 
Ask for bulletin BW 344. 


 SUNDSTRAND 


\ SUNDSTRAND 
MACHINE TOOL CO. 


weaoeree” % - | 


a 


Hh 
Aw 
“ —— ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. 5S. A. 





What's 
NE 
in pumps 


from 





MAIL COUPON 





A New 4-color Bu.letin completely describes 
and Ilustrates the Peerless Hydro-Line pumps. 
Reques! your copy by mailing coupon at right 






PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemica! Corp. 


Plants: indionapolis, Indiane, 
Los Angeles, California 


? 


FERLES 


Us 


NEW VERTICAL MULTI-STAGE PUMP 
— the Peerless Hydro-Line — now 
available in both process and 
transfer types — for process liquids 
and water. 


And the BIG REASON for its existence 
and acceptance is a matter of NPSH— 
net positive suction head. This feature 
of the Peerless Hydro-Line pump is 
particularly important where installa- 
tion On existing systems permits 
operating on the minimum available 
NPSH without costly changes to 
system piping. The Hydro-Line offers 
the optional selection of mechanical 
shaft seal or packing gland construc- 
tion. Pump bowls and impeller are 
equipped with wear rings, a design 
feature not regularly available in this 
type of pump. Spacer type motor shaft 
coupling permits easy removal of 
driver for inspection and repair of 
pump if required. Add to these Hydro- 
Line features the advantages of the 
elimination of expensive sump con- 
struction,—Hydro-Line is an encased 
barrel type pump, its space-saving ver- 
tical design, the relatively easy addi- 
tion or subtraction of bowl units to 
meet future plant demands, its casy 
removal to new location, plus ample 
capacity up to 5000 gpm and a wide 
head range up to 1000 feet, the main- 
tained high efficiencies of Hydro-Line's 
design and its profitable application to 
in-the-line pumping is readily apparent. 


i] 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 

Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
301 West Avenue 26, Los Angeles 31, California 
Please send Hydro-Line Bulletin No. B-1700 


NAME 


COMPANY 





Offices: New York; Indionapolis 
Chicago: St. Levis; Atlanta; Dallas, 
Plainview and Lubbock, Texas; 
Albuquerque; Phoenix; Fresno: Los Angeles. 
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“the execution was good 


mistakes 
¢ Move to Specialize—!! t ready to 
concede that the ne K r-Willys 
setup cannot be profitab \ till 
located at the same add till do 
ing business im iced 
shouldn’t be competiti the Bi 
Three. We have got to 

Mhrough specialization the J 
perhaps something diff t 

' if 


he hopes to restore 
specialization doesn't k, Eds K 
ser will merge Kaiser Mot I liq 
date for any or all of t ! | 
to protect the employ 2) to 
protect the comimunit p 
tect the stockholders’ e t Her 

J Kaiser Co. | onl 
holder, but a large credit 

Protection of the K 


vestment is never the i con 


( 
( 


sideration with 


though all of the Kai f 
tun ire tied up in ti an 
“We don’t own an t tock,” 
savs Edgar My fath 
should put the money | ito the 
busine More import dga 
than financial standing lfare of 
people, He likes and ts peopl 
is individuals. And, as | on pipe 
lines and in ship ird I rate hi 
business on that simple | 
¢ Joint Responsibility—K 
pusher, rather than a He r 
fuses to close his off ind | 
staff drifts in and out t lems « 
information all day long. ¢ hands in 
pockets, shoulders huncl K r ma 
plod in and out of the « offi 
in the Willys building t find out 
what's going on. He list iestion 
but seldom decid } tt ilone 
“It’s vour ball he'll , ich 
ind run it.” Or, “I thin vell 
equipped to handle it 

Vhis attitude, too, i fection of 
his father Ihe Kaiser int ticd 
together with plan 1 ft yhom 
ind the telephon has t H 
nd Edgar ar mm th 
time 1 week: and Edg t imost 
daily with Gene ‘Trefeth tter 
where each man happer And 
Henry 1' hi on, 1 I LHe 
wants Edgar to make d d f 
on them—a principle Id faith 
fully to follow with h ] 
¢ Disciples—Thi onfid 
staff draws to Edgar Ka 
who ipparently are mo les than 
emplovec According te 
sociates, he has a perso that 
defies description and def tan 
Peoplh leave nm but 
CON bac k 

Ihere is the case of 1 the 
former Willys organizatior used t 
sce the president perhaps t 
and quaked at cach sumn He se 


Edgar Kaiser once a weel 
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Philadelphia, famed for Independence Hall, ice cream, the 
Main Line—and much more—is making a name for itself 
in many new directions. 

Today, Philadelphia is this giant new air terminal, the 
most modern in the nation ... new steel mills and hundreds 
of other industries, going full blast 
last year’s fields. Big things are happening all over the 
14-county Greater Philadelphia Market. 

Today, as yesterday, Philadelphia is millions of ambitious 
people, most of whom own their homes and are here to stay. 
Once sold on your product, they'll buy it again and again, 


new homes dotting 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin serves this growing 
Market. reflecting the character, needs and interests of the 
busy. prosperous people of the entire region 

The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s favorite newspaper. Every- 
where, Philadelphians buy it, read it, trust it and respond 
to its advertising. 

The Bulletin is Philadelphia. 


hiladelphia 


a ue at t 

i btetd | | Lia 

= ov a | | 
Le 


~ 


” 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Street lew 
285 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave. Representatives: Sewy: 
Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atianta * Los Angeles * San f 





A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


FINANCIAL AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


INDUSTRY ®@ 





SPECIAL SERIES 


SECOND OF A 





What Business Can Do to Help 


Our Colleges and Universities 


Is the financial squeeze now gripping our col- 
leges and universities grave enough to warrant 
direct action by the business community? If so, 
what can business do about it? This editorial 
is addressed to these two questions. 

In the previous editorial in this series of two, 
it was demonstrated that our colleges and 
universities, and particularly the indepen- 
dent institutions, face financial difficul- 
ties, which, unless relieved, promise to get 
progressively worse and might ultimately 
result in a national disaster. This state of 
affairs obviously gives the business community 
a crucial stake in helping to relieve the plight 
of these institutions. For our business organiza- 
tiens can be no stronger than the total commu- 
nity of which they are a part. 

It does not follow automatically, however, 
that every business firm should give direct fi- 
nancial aid to education. Already the business 
structure is heavily burdened with activities un- 
related to its main purpose. These include act- 
ing as tax collector for more than $65 billion 
of federal, state and local taxes in the yeat 
1953. There is a limit to the amount of such 
public enterprise that can be loaded on the 


business system. 


Business Holds Key to Answer 


If, however, the survival of a key part 
of our educational system depends on its 
having financial help from the business 
community, that help should be provided. 
And this is the situation of our indepen- 





dent privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Of course, our tax-supported institutions ol 
higher learning must also be kept strong, finan 
cially and otherwise. But they have recourse to 
public support not available to the independent 
institutions. Largely on this account, their pres 
ent financial difficulties are much less acute than 
those of the independent colleges and univer- 
sities, 
have 


price inflation eat away much of the value of 


These independent institutions seen 


their endowments. Moreover, there is no pros- 
pect that these endowments can be sufficiently 


replenished by gifts from the wealthy peopl 


who provided them in earlier years. Progressive 
income and estate taxes have seen to that. Thus. 
they are faced not only with a peculiar! cule 
financial problem, but also one which cannot 


be solved except by tapping other sources « 


Tax Support No Solution 


It is conceivable that the independent colleges 
their financial 
problem by seeking support from tax revenues 


and universities might solve 


If they did this, however, they would lose their ‘ 
distinctive character as independent institutions 

and our system of higher education would los 

one of its major elements of strength. That is 

the existence in our educational system of both 
independently financed and tax-supported 

leges and universities. Each has its special con 

tribution to make to a_ well-balanced 
of higher education. 














Business is directly dependent upon 
higher education to staff its increasingly 
complex and exacting operations. A key 
part in this process is played by the small, in- 
dependent liberal arts colleges which are the 
hardest hit financially of all our institutions of 
higher learning. “These,” states the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, recently formed 
by a group of business leaders, “have contrib- 
uted a high proportion of the intellectual, scien- 
tific and religious, as well as business leader- 
ship of the nation, Their programs are devoted 
to the teaching of values, particularly the values 
of freedom. They are a vital bulwark to our 


system of free enterprise.” 


Means of Providing Help 


There are many means by which busi- 
ness firms can extend help to our colleges 
and universities. The most obvious, of course, 
is to make outright grants of money either to 
individual institutions or to groups of institu- 
tions for such uses as the institutions think best. 
Another means of help, increasingly employed 
by business firms, is to establish scholarships 
to pay the full cost of college ol university 
courses of study. Sometimes the scholarships 
are open for general competition, sometimes 
they are limited to employees and children of 
employees of the firm granting them. Not in- 
frequently those winning the scholarships spend 
some part of their school vacations working in 
the companies granting the scholarships. 

A number of companies have recently pro- 
vided for what have come to be called “scholar- 
ships in reverse.” These companies pay a flat 
sum to a college or university for every one of 
its graduates they employ. Financing of univer- 
sity research programs also oflers a broad ave- 
nue for financial aid to our universities by 


business. 


Need Two-Way Communication 


Some business firms have well-developed 
programs for financial aid to education. But 
they are exceptional. For most companies the 
problems involved are new and strange. These 
companies were created with the basic purpose 
to make money, not to give it away. Successful 
philanthopic operations involve a whole set of 


problems with which they have very little e 
perience. Not the least of these is how to make 
business a dependable source of financial aid 
to education, since business has no assurance 
that the profits of one year will not be losses 
the next. 

Considerations such as these emphasize th 
wisdom of a recent Industry-¢ ‘ollege Conterence 
on aid to higher education by business, in mak 
ing the first of its ten conclusions that “bett 
communication, by direct contact, is needed fo: 
each [industry and the colleges] to understand 
the problems of the other.” At this juneture the 
creation of mutual understanding is much mor 
important than the raising of some money and 
letting it go at that. The problem of aid to edu 
cation by business has its immediate urgency 
but there is also a long-range program to | 
developed on which business and the colleges 
and universities must pull together in the years 
ahead to find a satisfactory solution. 

As stated at the outset, failure to find a sat 
isfactory solution could result in a national! 
disaster. This means that, to give proper heed 
to their own future prosperity and the fu- 
ture welfare of the nation, business firms 
generally must go to work on the problem 
of financial aid to higher education. They 
must go to work first, to understand the 
problem; second, to establish two-way 
communication with our colleges and uni- 
versities about it; and third, to develop a 
program which pays proper heed to the 
needs and capabilities of both business 
and higher education. 
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I know whatever it nterest 
ing and stimulating 
lil. The Person 

There are four | on Edg 
Kaiser's desk in a larg office on 
the fifth floor of the \W building 
Ihe Collected Poem tf Nick Kenn 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotation The 
Webster Collegiat Dictionan ind 
rhe Hols Bibl 

The poetry and are not 
mere ornaments. Edgar K faith 


in God and in man ty to create 


and thrive and _ prog thin th 
framework of the Beatit He in 
herited a love of poetr, m his father 
And the poems he read carries on 


cards in his pocket | 00 man 
moral fiber, man’s building, and th 
wholesomene ind et ty of natu 
¢ More Realistic—His fart nd ideal 
lead him into busi ooby-trap 
which he uncomplain cepts as a 
penalty of his beliefs. H tht Will 
without ever seeing th breakd 
because “if we decide t to bu 
then we would have k all the 
secrets. It wouldn’t ha een fair.” 


However Kaiser dor n't always play 


Little Red Riding H t the 


He is more realistic ne before | 
auto experienc n ’ har 
tongue when he want t. Heh 
great patience, but a m ital ang 
that never rises to great ights than 
when he thinks he ha ntered di 
honesty. “I don’t think re telling 
me the truth,” he bark the phon 
on one recent occasion nd | won't 
do business with you. W Of course 


I’m upset. Don’t I s 1 upset?” He 


was, in fact, so upset that lit a ci 
arette without inserting it the holder 
he invariably uses for pack 
dav. 

¢ Keeping Faith—Such dents as the 
Willvs purchase—which ve have saic 
was not fair to the K do not 
darken Edgar's faith in The re 
cent agreement with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) | 12 in To 
ledo to handle the O tributor 
ship for Kaiser-Will BW 
Mav22’54,p31), demonstrates the point 
Not long before this as nt, Kaiser 
and the union had work ut a wage 
revision that w prima eficial to 
the company, 

When new x th tributorship 
proposal leaked out in | Kaiser 
was really upset to he ymment 
that the distributors! ld be 
“pavoff” to the union f vag 
rangement. To him, th osal wv 
evidence that the un incer 
interested In manage! roblem 
He was shocked that 


vhether 
. , 


knowing Edgar Kaiser personally or ne 
would attribute base mot toa man 
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The sheet of Wheeling Expanded Metal you see at the right was 
made from a sheet of solid steel, the size of that at the left! 
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tions, walkways and 1001 other uses. Write today for full details. 
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P.S Wheeling also manufactures Expanded Metal in a variety of heavy 
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Missing Link 
ALBANY, N. Y.—On 
vantage of the network of toll roads 
that’s spreading over the country is that 
they're planned to connect at the state 
lines so a vehicle can continue its toll 
trip uninterrupted. But what if the 
estrictions on two state roads difter? 
New York and New Jersey are having 
that trouble now. Both of New Jersey's 
toll roads—the ‘Turnpike and the Gar 
den State Parkway—stop shart of the 
New York line as 
ind only a few mile 
decided only one of them should be 
extended to mect the New York Thru 
way, and chose the Parkway. New York 
ind planned its connect 


originally 
ipart. ‘The state 


planned, 


was agreeable, ; 
ing link accordingly 

But trucks are forbidden to use the 
Garden State Parkway. And the Thru 
way Authority, which expects a major 
Share of its revenue from trucks, de 
cided to provide for trucks that want to 
continue south through New Jersey. So 
it plans a second spur to the New Jersey 
linn 

Now New Jersey is on the spot. It 
doesn't want to extend the ‘Turnpike as 
well as the Parkway. But if it doesn’t, 
it’s faced with flood of heavy com 
mercial trafic on roads that aren’t built 
to take it. 


Mental Quirk 
SANTA FE —In 1 praise worthy ef 


fort to protect New Mexico's mentally 
ill residents, last year’s legislature seems 
to have clouded the title of every parcel 
of land sold in the state 

One of the provisions of a new, com 
plete rewrite of the state's old insanity 
disclosur 


law forbids the except on 


court order for specified purposes, of 
pertarmning to any of the 


“mentally ill 


any records 
affairs of a 
new law's term for 
der the old law as insane 
The purpose of the provision seems 
have been to prevent unauthorized 


person the 
peopl Clas cd un 


persons from obtaining information on 
1 patient's health or financial condition 
But the law out to prevent 
! buyer of lender of 
from goimg to court records to 
find out whether a person with whom 
he plans a transaction is legally compe 
tent to do business. And if vou buy 


ilso turns 
property, or a 


money, 


from a person who, it turns 


property 
was mentally ill, the sale’s no 


out later 
good 
Result is that all title-search abstracts 
now being prepared in the state carry a 
notation that no check for insanity has 
been made, which relieves the abstract- 
ing company of liabilits litle insur 


big ad- 


ance firms are still writ policies with 
their fingers crossed. Next year’s legi 
lature will probably am the law. 
The Winner 

KANSAS CITY-! test round 
in the long battle bet the rail 
roads and the imland t iys bar¢g 
operators has just been fought in Kan 
sas «City, and tbe in itcrway 
won. The city has on municipal 
wharf for barge trafh mall, run 
down one. For years that is plent 
But in recent year I ral Bargs 
Lines, Inc., has been stepping up it 
service to the city, taxing t wharf te 
its utmost Recent! t Interstate 
Commerce Commission ded a cet 
tiicate to another | ne—Sioux 
City & New Orleans B Line, Ine 
to serve the city. So th ty proposed 
to spe nd $118,000 to } c¢ and im 
prove its wharf. The railroads fought it 
for months, taking full-+ newspaper 
ads, and sending spokesmen from 
Washington to argue the tter befor 
the council—but to no avail. Last week 


j 


the council adopted tl ntroversial 


mcasu4©e 


Skyline Change 
NASHVILLE-When the Life & 


Casualty Insurance Co. of ‘Tennesse: 
announced recently th planned a 
17-storv office buildin lowntown 
Nashville, it caused quite a stir. The 17 
storics would have made it the tallest 
structure in the city 

Now Nashville reall mething 
to talk about: Life & Ca Itv has ex 
panded its plan; it will t 30-stor 
building. This will make it the tallest 
building in the Southeast 

Besides height, the building 
will have one other dist doubl 
decker sidewalks, to permit ypping on 


two levels 


Update 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The bat 


tle of the power line eems to be 


all over but the shouting. When thi 
Arkansas Power & Light ( inted to 
string high-tension wire high poles 
through a_ residential the resi 


derts first complained to the City 
Council (BW—Mar.20'54,p176); when 
that failed, they ound-the 
clock shifts to sit on the poles so th 
workmen couldn't erect them (BW 

Jun.5'54,p116). Last ek the com 
pany obtained an injunction against 
the sitters. The housewi 
abide by the court order, 
going in 


organizs 


decided to 
ind the posts 


are now 
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Agency -Lang, Fisher & Mtashower, Ine 
TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO 
Agenes Spencer Curti In 
UNDERWOOD CORP 116 
Auency  Marschalh & Irate ¢ Ir 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORP 
Agency Smith, Hagel & Mryele Ir 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
Agency Howell & Jacote, ine 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO 
A\vency 8. 1K. Leon ¢ In 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO 


Agency Fletcher DP Miehards«, tr 
VINCO CORP 
Agency Burke Martlett Ce Im 


VIRGINIA STATE route AUTHORT, 

Avene Ilouwck & ¢ Ine 
WAGNER ELECTRIC cone 

\ueney Arthur 1. Mogae, tr 
WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO 

Agency -The Oriewold. Fehleman (+ 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO 

\geney Athert Frank Ciuenther La Ir 
weerneneues ELECTRIC CORP 

LEVATOR Div.) 

ia "y—-Fuller & Smith & Moe, Ine 

weeremeperet ELECTRIC CoRP 
(LAMP Div 

Agency —Fuller ‘se Amith & Now, I 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 

Agency Puller & Binith & Me In 
THE WHEELER INSULATED WIRE CO 

\gency  Faward W. Robotham & ¢ 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO 

Agency ('unningham & Walelh. Ir 
THE WHITE MOTOR CO 

Agency—IY Arey Ady. Ce 
WOLVERINE TUBE Div 

CALUMET & HECLA, INC 





Auency ‘haries M. Giray & A 
ZIPPO MFG 66 
gency -N Aver & Bon, Inw 


108 
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THE TREND 








To Mobilize the Best Brains 


More than any other single group, the business com- 
munity has been identified with the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. Yet a growing number of businessmen 
have returned to private enterprise after a short interval 
im government service, and this “businessman's Admin- 
istration” is finding it dificult to carry out the Presi- 
dent's pledge to “mobilize the best brains in the 
country” to help him in his tasks. 

The problem of getting businessmen to work for the 
government was the subject of some plain talk from 
Clarence B. Randall, chairman of Inland Steel Co., 
head of the Kandall Commission, and a special assistant 
to the White House on foreign economic affairs. Ad- 
dressing the National Sales Executives (page 56), he 
minced no words in laying the blame for the lack of 
businessmen in government squarely on businessmen 
themselves 

“Oh, how I envy the clarity of vision,” Mr. Randall 
bitingly observed, “that comes to the traveling salesman 
in a railway buffet-car at the third highball. How simple 
the great problems become! But ask him to go down to 
Washington and take off his coat and give us two years 
of his lite to help this Administration—that he prayed 
for for twenty years—and you'll find out instantly that he 
is the indispensable man in the basic industry in 
America 

No one could have better administered this needed 
rebuke than Randall himself, whose business reputation 
cannot be reproached even by those who oppose his 
views on foreign trade. Randall calls himself the most 
“bifurcated executive in America,” because he divides 
his week in two, spending half in Chicago for Inland 
Steel, and the other half—with Saturdays and Sundays 
thrown in—putting his abilities to work in Washington 

But his joking description of himself hides his intense 
feelings about a citizen's obligation to his government 
He is understandably annoyed at the type of businessman 
who, unwilling to take up government service himself, 
ridicules more public-spirited citizens 

Miter describing the busimess executive who keeps 
aloof from Washington, he noted that the government 
has a “group of dedicated men trying to serve their 
country unselfishly Ile added: “I say this not in a 
partisan sense, because | have dedicated friends in the 
Democratic Party as in the Republican Party. I see 
young men serving their country because they want to 
do a job for America, men who could leave and make 
three times their present salaries—and who don’t.” 

As he sees it, the business world does not have that 
“same sense of devotion to America that I get when | 
am in Washington. I think the contrary viewpoint 
usually prevails He makes plain that this attitude 
must change, and he holds the “deep conviction that 
the first job of the American businessman is not his 
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duty to his company but his duty to the country.” 


What Randall was saying at Chicago is that govern- 
ment service is honorable, important, and meaningful 
He was, in effect, demanding that businessmen shake 
off the old and outworn attitude toward “bureaucracy” 
and “big government” that has become almost a reflex 
action after twenty years of isolation from the center of 
power. ‘To drive the point home, he even daringly sug 


gested to his businessman audience that “if it is right 
that we should draft boys to face artill fire, whi 


shouldn't we draft boys to make the g nent work 
in peacetime?” 

Randall may be overstating the case, but in view of 
his own devoted service, he has a right to go to ex 


bu »ITICSS- 


tremes. A changed attitude on the-part of 


men is needed. Working for the government involve 
many sacrifices, but they must be made by a executives 
if government is to tap this country’s best brain 


‘ 


Good Beginning 


Social security coverage will be extended to almost 


10-million more persons—virtually all the or force 
with the passage of a new House bill on social insurance 
The bill still has to win Senate approval, but the support 
of both Republican and Democratic leadership assures 
a smooth victory, 

Expansion of social security was one of the specifi 
measures recommended by President Eis wer. He 
also demanded an increase in benefits, and this, too, 
has been passed by the House. As a matter of fact, the 
social security program has become so m part of 


our national life, that the only dispute tween the 
parties was over the scale and scope of benefit rather 


than over principle, 


This is commendable progress made pi le by the 
fact that social security has helped, not hindered, the 
freedom and initiative of the individual. ‘The view of 
the American Assembly, sponsored by ( bia Uni- 
versity, for example, is that social securit made u 
“a stronger people not a softer people, because it has 
raised our. morale and made us more cor of the 
problem. ‘This appears evident in the enorr increase 
in both trade union-employer pension plans and private 
msurance coverage. 

We are pleased to see that the House | ipproved 
these recommendations to bolster and expand the gov- 


ernment insurance program. This action, however, also 
serves as a reminder that many other vital recommenda 
tions of the President have been either tracked or 
stalled in Congress. We hope that the passage of the 
social security bill is only a beginning, and that the 
comprehensive legislative program set forth by the 


\dministration is given the consideration it deserves 
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ELECTRICITY — your faithful servant — 


now delivered by a more dependable kind of Alcoa Wire 


Your most dependable servant 
these days is electricity—and to 
bring it to your home and into your 
house your electric company is using 
two new kinds of Alcoa*® Aluminum 
Wire. Aluminum “Weatherproof 
wire brings 2300 volts down your 
street. An ingenious twist of three 
other aluminum wires — two insu- 


lated and one bare — called Alcoa 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES prefer 
Alcoa Aluminum Conductors for 
their lighter weight, strength, 
conductis ty and economical cost 


ay att - 


Triplex’’—brings 110-220 volts 


into your house to power your 
electric servants. 

Alcoa ‘Triplex’ means a single 
twist of wires comes to your home 
where three did before. Easier and 
quicker to install, its appearance 
is also neater. 

These Alcoa Electrical Conductors 


are products of the same aluminum 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION is 
speeding ahead with Alcoa Alumi 
| 


im Conductors to distribute the 


ent and deliver it to the farm 





skills that made some million miles 
of big cable forthe majority of Ames 
ica’s high-tension lines, ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 194-1] 


Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


ALCOA °°) 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CONTRACTORS praise the 
and easier handling of alun 
and cables They weigh al 


much as copper of equival 








Many firms all over America are enjo. 

increased efficiency and accuracy in their accounting 
departments by mechanizing with Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. Their outstanding 
versatility saves time and money, thanks to the exclusive 
sensing panel feature that enables the Sensimatic 

to handle any accounting job or combination of jobs. 
And, the Sensimatic is so easy to operate that 

even beginners can do expert work quickly 

For full details of the benefits of mechanized 
accounting the Burroughs Sensimatic way, call! 

your nearest Burroughs branch, or write 

Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 


Tas 


WITH THE AMERICAN NATIONAL REO CROSS, 


The United States Shoe 
tion, makers of Red Cross 


say: “We save more than $20, a 


a year in salaries alone by the use of 
Sensimatics on accounts receivable 
and payroll in our seven plants. 








